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Commont»ealtl)  of  iilassacijusette. 


State  Boabd  of  Health,  State  House, 

January  24, 


s  House, '^ 

[,  1877.   ; 


Hon.  J.  B.  D.  Cogswell,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

Sib  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Legislature  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  includ- 
ing the  Special  Report  on  the  Pollution  of  Streams,  Disposal 
of  Sewage,  etc. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 


GENEEAL  REPOET  OF  THE  BOAED. 


State  Board  of  Health,  State  House, 

January  20,  1877 


"•} 


2V>  the  HonoraMe  the  Senate  and  the  Souse  of  Representatives  of 

Massachusetts. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  herewith  present  their  Eighth 
Annual  Beport: — 

The    Law   gongebning  Slaughter-houses   and   Noxious 

AND  Offensive  Trades. 

At  their  own  request,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  follow- 
ing Act,  chapter  144  of  the  Acts  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  1876,  the  Board  have  been  relieved  of  all 
farther  care  of  the  abattoir  at  Brighton,  and  they  take 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  that 
establishment : — 

Asr  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Batchers'  Slaaghtering  and  Melting 

Association,  in  Brighton. 

B«  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section.  1.  Seciion  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  is  hereby 
repealed ;  and  sections  two  and  four  of  said  act  are  hereby  amended, 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  state  board  of  health  "  where  they  occur 
in  said  sections,  and  substituting  in  place  thereof,  ''  board  of  health 
of  the  city  of  Boston." 

Sect.  2.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
^  seventy-six,  the  business  of  slaughtering  shall  not  be  conducted 
^thin  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston,  except  upon  the  premises  of 
^  Butchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association,  in  said  city. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  association  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
slaughter  all  cattle,  sheep  and  calves  which  may  be  brought  to  their 
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premises  for  that  purpose  by  persons  not  occupying  tenements 
therein,  whenever  the  accommodations  under  their  control  on  said 
premises  will  permit.  They  shall  also  prepare  the  meat  and  other 
products  of  such  animals  for  the  market.  They  may  charge,  in 
addition  to  the  oial  from  said  animals,  such  price  per  head  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon ;  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  price, 
the  same  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  4.  Said  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  see  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  association 
for  the  time  being  are  fully  obeyed  by  said  association  and  their 
tenants,  and  also  to  see  that  none  but  healthy  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered ;  the  salary  or  salaries  of  said  inspector  or  inspectors  to  be 
established  by  the  city  council  of  said  city  of  Boston.  The  said 
Inspector  or  inspectors  shall  at  all  timea  have  access  to  the  prem- 
ises of  said  association  and  any  building  thereon,  and  also  to  the 
premises,  yards  or  cars  of  any  railroad  company  within  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  inspection  and  seizure  of 
any  meat  or  animals  unfit  for  human  food. 

Sect.  5.  Said  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  whatever  regulations  may  seem  to  them  fit  in 
order  to  prevent  the  slaughter  and  sale  of  animals  unfit  for  human 
food. — Approved  April  17^  1876. 

In  the  Miller's  River  District,  within  two  miles  of  the  state 
house,  but  not  in  the  city  of  Boston,  are  several  establish- 
ments for  rendering  putrid  grease  without  the  proper  appli- 
ances for  avoiding  offence.  It  is  believed  that  this  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  populous  places,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  without  creating  some  offence ;  and 
that  even  in  rendering  fresh  material,  an  excessive  amount  of 
care  must  be  used  in  order  that  a  nuisance  may  not  result. 
It  i9  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  the  air  of  the  metropolitan 
district  of  Boston  is  considerably  and  needlessly  contaminated 
at  the  present  time  from  such  sources.  So  far  as  the  Board 
can  learn,  however,  the  management  of  the  best-arranged 
works  in  this  region  have  failed  to  give  rise  to  serious  com- 
plaint during  the  year. 

We  there/ore  respectfully  repeat  our  recommendation  of  last 
year^  that  there  be  some  provision  made  by  law  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  such  works  hereafter. 

Four  formal  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  Board , 
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during  the  past  year,  under  the  law  concerning  slaughtor- 
boQses  and  noxious  and  offensive  trades. 

In  the  case  of  Tlie  Selectmen  of  Waterioton  v.  George  A. 
Sawyer^  it  was  shown  at  a  public  hearing  that  the  defendant's 
premises  were  offensive,  so  situated  as  to  be  a  "public  nuisance, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  incapable  of  being  so  improved  as  to 
satisfy  the  Board.  On  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1876,  it  was 
therefore  ordered^  after  a  public  hearing  and  a  personal  inspec- 
tion by  members  of  the  Board,  that  Mr.  George  A.  Sawyer 
of  Watertown  be  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  an^  rendering  on  the  premises  occupied 
by  him  on  Arsenal  Street,  Watertown,  on  and  after  May  15, 
1876,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  issue  the  proper 
notices. 

In  the  case  of  Thirty-Four  Petitioners  v.  Michael  Carr  of 
Tewksbury^  it  .was  shown  that  the  premises  of  the  defendant 
were  very  offensive,  close  to  the  public  road,  near  several 
residences,  and  incapable  of  proper  management  so  as  to 
aToid  offence.  After  a  public  hearing  and  personal  inspection 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  it  was  ordered^  April  22,  1876, 
that  Michael  Carr  be  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
business  of  rendering  and  soap-boiling  on  and  after  June  1, 
1876. 

May  29,  1876,  a  statement  was  presented  to  the  Board  from 
Robert  A.  Harmon  and  twenty-six  others,  with  letters  from 
two  physicians  engaged  in  active  practice,  maintaining  that 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Randall  &  Bicker,  in  Reading, 
was  still  offensive  and  injurious  to  health.  In  this  case,  the 
Board  had  ordered,  November  11,  1874,  that  the  defendants 
be  required  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  business  of  boiling 
bones  and  meat ;  but  they  reserved  their  opinion  for  the  time 
being  with  regard  to  the  business  of  trying  out  fat,  both  of 
which  processes  were  complained  of  in  the  original  petition. 
Another  hearing  was  held  June  '^,  to  give  the  defendants 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  although  that  was  not  considered  to 
he  absolutely  necessjirj'  under  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and 
the  premises  were  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  complaints  of  the  petitioners  were  adjudged  by  the  Board 
to  he  justified,  and  the  defendants  were  accordingly  ordered 
"to  cease  and  desist '^  on  and  after  June  19,  1876* 
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A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Board,  July  21,  1876,  from 
O.  Keith  and  others  of  Bridgewater,  complaining  that  the 
rendering  establishment  of  Messrs.  Lawton,  Andrews  & 
Brown  of  that  town  was  very  offensive  and  injurious  to 
health.  A  hearing  was  held  at  the  state  house,  July  28,  and 
the  premises  were  afterwards  visited  by  four  members  of  the 
Board.  On  January  20, 1877,  in  order  to  give  the  parties  time 
to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  case,  the  Board  still 
deferred  judgment. 

In  a  still  more  important  case  in  Lowell,  in  which  a  formal 
petition  was  sent  to  the  Board,  a  settlement  was  made  with- 
out any  formal  hearing,  and  without  any  order  of  the  Board. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  in  regard  to  which  the  Board  have  no 
authority  under  the  laws,  advice  and  assistance  have  been 
given  to  the  selectmen  of  towns  and  to  others. 

The  Pollution  of  Streams,  Disposal  of   Sewage,  Etc. 

In  accordance  with  section  two,  chapter  28,  of  the  Besolves 
of  the  General  Court,  1876,*  the  Board  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  they  have  made  a  survey  of  the  Nashua  River 
Basin,  where  they  have  found  that  there  are  only  two  places 
within  our  State,  where  the  pollution  of  the  river  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  present  attention  and  action,  and  to  be  appar- 
ently beyond  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities ;  namely,  in 
Clinton  and  in  Fitchburg,  although  there  are  evils  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  Leominster  and  Shirley  which  should  be 
remedied. 

In  Fitchburg,  the  greatest  pollutfon  is  in  a  part  of  the  city 
so  sparsely  settled  that  there  is  not  evidence  of  serious  com- 
plaint or  injury  arising  therefrom,  although  the  water  in  West 
Fitchburg  is  very  foul,  and  un6t  for  some  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  Fitchburg  itself,  the  Nashua  is  unsightly,  if  not 
positively  offensive.  The  introduction  of  sewers  will  increase 
the  evil ;  and  "Punch  Brook,"  which  drains  a  part  of  the  city, 
is  already  so  foul  as  to  require  some  remedy. 

.  «  *'  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  be  instracted  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  for  its 
nse,  snch  additional  facts  and  information  in  regard  to  the  above  subjects  of  drainage 
and  sewerage  as  may  be  in  its  possession,  such  report  to  be  made  in  print  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  serenty- 
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In  Clinton,  the  drainage  of  the  gas  works  and  carpet  com- 
pany, and  of  part  of  the  town,  collects  in  a  mill  pond  formed 
by  the  dam  of  a  yam  company  below.  This  is  a  serious  source 
of  offence  to  a  lai^e  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
must  be  the  source  of  some  deterioration  of  health,  of  which, 
however,  we  have  no  positive  proof.  In  this  town,  as  in  Fall 
Biver,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Natick,  Salem,  Wobum,  Worcester, 
and  in  the  cities  and  towns  comprising  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  Boston,  there  are  evils  so  great  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  to  demand  speedy  removal. 

But  they  would  not  advise  the  establishment  of  any  arbi- 
tnuy  standard  for  all  places.  Each  evil  must  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits,  and  no  injunction  should  be  enforced  without 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  a  remedy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  any  serious  evils  now  to 
be  found  in  our  State  from  the  pollution  of  streams,  either  by 
towns  or  mannfinctories,  may  be  remedied  at  a  reasonable  cost 
—Boston  and  the  adjacent  cities  and  towns  forming  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  possibly  Lynn,  Salem,  and  Worcester, 
only  requiring  a  great  outlay. 

For  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  adjacent  towns,  we  would 
rapecifnlly  soggest  the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  an  Act  of 
legislature  requiring  an  intercepting  sewer  to  be  built,  the 
<^  being  assessed  on  the  cities  and  towns  deriving  benefit 
from  it;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  outlet,  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt  sewage- 
inigition,  if  the  results  got  from  this  method  of  disposal 
of  sewage  at  the  new  prisons  in  Concord  and  Sherbom,  at 
the  new  asylum  in  Worcester,  and  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  be 
&vonble. 

We  would  quote  from  our  Seventh  Report  as  follows,  and 
we  desire  to  say  that  the  appointment  of  a  state  engineer  is 
considered  by  ns  of  the  hi^est  importance : — 

^'It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  water-courses  in 
tins  State  can  be  saved  from  serious  pollution  best  by  placing 
in  some  central  authority  advisory  power,  upon  whose  recom- 
BModationB  l^islative  action  should  be  based  to  meet  each 
pirticolar  case. 

*In  this  connection,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  for  the 
consideratioii  of  the  L^slatore,  the  appointment  as  state 
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engineer  of  some  gentleman  of  skill  and  experience,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  who  consult  him. 

^^ There  should  be  absolute  prohibition  in  all  cases  against 
casting  sewage  or  filth  of  any  kind  into  any  stream  or  pond 
used  as  a  source  of  water-supply.  Where  such  conditions 
now  exist,  the  sewage  or  filth  should  be  diverted  to  some 
other  channel.  For,  until  our  knowledge  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  'germs'  of  disease,  and  to  de- 
stroy them  efiectually  by  some  simple  and  easy  process,  even 
purified  sewage  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
addition  to  drinking-water. 

"The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  the  Board 
respectfully  offer  in  their  summary  : — 

"1.  That  no  city  or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge 
sewjige  into  any  water-course  or  pond  without  first  purifying 
it  according  to  the  best  process  at  present  known,  and  which 
consists  in  irrigation ;  provided,  that  this  regulation  do  not 
apply  to  the  discharge  from  sewers  already  built,  unless  water- 
supplies  be  thereby  polluted;  and  provided,  also,  that  such 
intended  discharge  can  be  shown  to  be  at  such  point  or  points 
that  no  nuisance  will  arise  from  it. 

"2.  That  no  sewage  of  any  kind,  whether  purified  or  not, 
be  allowed  to  enter  any  pond  or  stream  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

*'3.  That  each  water-basin  should  be  regarded  by  itself 
in  the  preparation  of  all  plans  of  sewerage  and  water-supply. 

"4.  That  accurate  topographical  surveys  be  always  made 
of  all  towns  before  introducing  water-supplies  or  sewers. 

"5.  That  steps  should  be  taken,  by  special  legislation 
based  upon  investigations  and  recommendations  of  experts,  to 
meet  cases  of  serious  annoyance  arising  from  defective 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

''6.  That  irrigation  be  adopted,  at  first  experimentally,  in 
those  places  where  some  process  of  purification  of  sewage 
is  necessary ;  and  that  cities  be  authorized  by  law  to  take 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"7.  That  every  town  or  city  of  over  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants be  required  by  law  to  appoint  a  board  of  health,  the 
members  of  which  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
ofiices  in  the  government  of  their  city  or  town. 
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"Finally:  The  Board  feel,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  sweeping  laws  for  the  general  and  immediate 
purification  of  ail  our  streams  would  be  hardly  justifiable,  and 
that  they  are  not  called  for  by  the  present  condition  of  our 
rivers." 

Section  1  of  these  recommendations  we  would  so  modify, 
that  the  last  sentence  will  read,  **and  provided,  also,  that 
8Qch  intended  discharge  can  be  shown  to  be  at  such  point  or 
points,  or  with  such  complete  or  partial  purification  that  no 
onisaoce  will  arise  from  it." 

When  the  last  report  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Board  did  not  feel  prepared  to  make  any  recommendations 
with  regard  to  manufacturers  ;  we  therefore  desire  to  add  the 
following  section : — 

That  no  manufactories  hereafter  established  for  carrying  on 
trades,  from  which  there  is  any  refuse  matter,  be  allowed  to 
discharge  polluting  substances  into  any  stream  or  pond  used  as 
a  «Ottrce  of  domestic  water-supply ;  that  they  be  forbidden  to 
discharge  any  solid  substance  (not  including  matters  in  su^en- 
^on)  into  any  streams  or  ponds  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  they  be  required  to  purify  or  cleanse,  according  to  the  best 
available  means,  all  polluting  substances  discharged  by  them 
into  streams  or  ponds; — provided  they  are  not  able  to  satisfy  a 
proper  authority  that  any  such  solid  or  polluting  substances 
^U  work  no  practical  harm  to  the  public. 

In  connection  with  this  Report,  the  Secretary  has  prepared 
a  statement  of  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  experience  on 
this  subject  during  the  year,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe; 
and  a  valuable  paper  is  contributed  by  E.  S.  Chesbrough, 
C.  E.,  on  sewers  and  sewerage. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  has  not  thus  far  shown 
that  sewage  can  be  disposed  of  on  a  large  scale  either  by 
irrigation,  precipitation,  or  dry  removal,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  profitable. 

Complete  and  speedy  removal,  or  thorough  disinfection  by 
sufiicient  quantities  of  earth  or  by  other  means,  are,  however, 
essential  to  health.  To  attain  this  purpose,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  no  method  at  present  known  is  so  satisfactory  as 
abundant  and  pure  water-supplies,  with  well-devised  and  skil- 
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fully  constructed  sewers,  carrying  the  sewage  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance.    Of  course,  this  is  not  always  practicable. 

In  the  equally  important  matter  of  the  .proper  construction 
of  internal  and  external  house  arrangements,  the  Board  can- 
not do  better  than  recommend  to  local  authorities  the  rules 
which  have  been  carried  out  successfully  for  several  years 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  described  on  a  later  page  of  this 
Beport. 

Personal  hygiene  must,  it  is  true,  supplement  laws  protect- 
ing the  public  health ;  -but  without  such  laws,  in  many  cases, 
no  care  on  the  part  of  individuals  can  save  them  from  fatal 
diseases.  Very  few  States,  unfortunately,  if  indeed  any,  fully 
recognize  their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  still 
very  far  from  knowing  all  the  causes  of  even  all  the  "  prevent- 
able" diseases,  although  we  have  become  familiar  with  some 
few  of  them  and  with  many  of  the  circumstances  without 
which  others  do  not  often  occur.  We  do  know  enough,  how- 
ever, to  justify  us  in  repeating  the  prediction  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  our  country  has  produced.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a 
nation  that  the  means  of  preventing  pestilential  fevers  "  are 
as  much  under  the  power  of  human  reason  and  industry  as 
preventing  the  evils  of  lightning  and  common  fire.  I  am  so 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion^  that  I  look  fot  a  time 
when  our  courts  of  law  shall  punish  cities  and  villages  for 
permitting  any  of  the  sources  of  billious  and  malignant  fevers 
to  exist  within  their  jurisdiction J*^ 

Other  Investigations  during  the  Year. 

It  was  found,  at  a  late  day,  that  four  of  the  papers  intended 
for  publication  would  require  to  be  deferred,  in  order  to  allow 
more  time  for  their  completion.  This  is  the  only  apology 
which  the  Secretary  has  to  oflTer  for  occupying  so  large  a* por- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  following  special  papers,  prepared  during  the  year,  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  their  consid- 
eration : — 
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Sewerage: — ^Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages,  Con- 
struction AND  Maintenance. 

By  E.  8.  Chbabbocoh,  C.  E^  City  Engineer  of  Chicago. 

The  importance  of  sanitary  engineering  has  been  only 
recently  recognized  in  this  country,  and  it  is  just  beginning 
to  command  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  Board 
have  been  able  to  place  before  the  community  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject,  by  one  of  the  first  and  most  experienced 
sanitary  engineers,  and  they  hope  that  its  practical  sugges- 
tions and  forcible  reasoning  will  receive  that  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  The  connection  between  good 
sewerage  and  good  health,  although  often  exaggerated,  is 
shown  to  be  direct  and  immediate,  and  to  be  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  satisfactory  sanitation  is  to  be  got  in  populous 
places.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  wisely  cautions  the 
public  from  expecting  too  much  from  a  single  measure,  where 
the  causes  of  ill  health  are  so  manifold  and  so  complex  as 
must  always  be  the  case  in  all  large  cities. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Lynn. 

By  J.  Q.  PoncHAX,  M.  D.,  Correspondent  of  the  Board  for  the  city  of  Lynn. 

The  Board  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Legislature 
the  sanitary  survey  of  Lynn.  They  hope  that  much  good 
^ill  result  therefrom,  not  only  to  Lynn,  but  to  all  other  cities 
in  the  State.  Such  a  survey  ought  to  be  made  of  every  town 
in  the  Commonwealth.  If  it  were  done,  and  efficient  and 
^  action  taken  thereupon,  an  immense  amount  of  prevent- 
able disease  might  be  avoided. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  this  report  ought  to  speak  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Board  hope  that  Dr. 
Pinkham's  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  having  an  independent 
board  of  health,  will  be  listened  to  and  a  plan  adopted  forth- 
^th.  Such  a  board  should  be  wholly  removed  from  the 
domain  of  politics,  have  ample  power,  and  hold  office  for 
several  years. 

The  Board  would  urge  this  as  a  general  recommendation  to 
(he  Legislature  and  to  the  cities  and  tovms  of  the  State. 
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Registration  of  Deaths  and  of  Diseases. 

By  C11ARLB8  F.  F0L8OU,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  1842,  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  was  commenced 
in  Massachusetts,  and,  ever  since,  the  registration  reports 
have  been  edited  by  able  and  excellent  men  upon  the  returns 
sent  in  from  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Board  sincerely  regret  to  find  that  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  these  returns  have 
been  made, — as  they  will  continue  to  be  made  unless  some 
more  stringent  laws  can  produce  a  radical  change, — seriously 
impairs  their  value. 

The  Legislature  have  only  to  read  the  returns  from  our  cor- 
respondents, and  from  the  clerks  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State,  to  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It 
seems  evident  that  physicians,  clerks  of  towns,  undertakers, 
and  sextons,  should  be  compelled,  under  sufficient  penalties, 
to  do  their  respective  duties.  The  community  itself  should 
also  decide  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  any  body  be 
buried  until  after  proper  legal  formalities. 

Finally,  the  registration  should  be  put  under  the  direction 
of  experts  who  would  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  one 
of  whose  duties  it  should  be  to  see  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  registration-laws  are  obeyed. 

In  the  important  matter  of  the  registration  of  diseases, 
much  useful  information  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  local  authorities.  It  undoubtedly  under- 
lies one  of  the  most  fundamental,  principles  of  prevention  of 
disease,  and  has  already  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn., — nowhere,  however,  so  efficiently  and  with  such 
good  results  as  in  Holland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  measures 
may  be  taken  to  render  it  possible  here. 

The  Growth  of  Children. 

By  Hekrt  r.  BowDiTOH,  M.  D.,  Profeaior  of  Physiology  in  Harrard  University. 

This  article  embodies  the  results  of  measurements  of  the 
height  and  weight  of  about  24,500  school  children  of  the  city 
of  Boston.     The  observations  are  in  part  distributed  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nationality  of  the  parents,  and  conclusions  are 
drawn  as  to  the  comparative  rates  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes 
and  of  children  of  different  races.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
mvestigation  may  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of 
those  haying  charge  of  children  to  the  importance  of  collect- 
ing vital  statistics  of  this  sort.  Physical  education  is  now 
recognized  as  of  not  less  importance  than  mental  training  in 
all  onr  public  schools,  but  no  means  have  been  provided  for 
ascertaining  how  far  the  training  of  the  body  is  successful  in 
improving  the  physique.  Annual  examinations  determine 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  progress  made  in  mental  acquire- 
ments, and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  methods 
of  training  the  body  should  not  be  subjected  to  similar  tests. 
Periodical  physical  measurements  staud  in  the  same  relation 
to  bodily  training  as  stated  examinations  stand  to  mental 
education;  and,  if  the  latter  are  considered  essential  portions 
cf  a  plan  of  instruction,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  former 
should  not  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance. 

It  seems  desirable,  also,  that  the  fact,  distinctly  brought 
out  in  this  investigation,  that  the  rat^  of  growth  varies  greatly 
at  different  periods  of  the  school-life,  should  be  recognized  in 
the  allotment  of  the  studies  of  the  school-course ;  for  it  is 
manifestly  unwise  to  demand  the  maximum  of  mental  effort 
at  a  period  when  the  vital  energies  are  most  in  demand  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  physique. 

Disease  of  the  Mind. 

B7  Cbaslss  F.  Folso]! ,  M.  D^  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  believe  that  this  paper  will  present  many  points 
of  interest  to  all  those  who  hope  for  amelioration,  constant 
ftnd  progressive,  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  writer 
shows,  by  citing  well-known  historical  facts,  that  during  the 
past  century  very  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease.  The  foreign  correspondence,  and 
the  opinions  of  a  few  of  our  American  superintendents,  are 
especially  valuable  in  this  respect.  They  seem  to  prove  that 
the  more  we  can  treat  the  insane  as  persons  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  reason,  and  that  the-  more  we  can  arrange 
our  asylums  so  as  to  resemble  private  homes  and  residences, 
the  greater  will  be  our  success  in  restoring  to  perfect  health 
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this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  more 
complete  our  satisfaction  in  making  their  lives  as  happy  as 
possible. 

As  regards  supervision  of  the  insane,  the  writer  agrees 
with  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  that  **  All  human  institu- 
tions are  of  course  liable  to  abuse ;  but  our  Massachusetts 
hospitals  for  lunatics  are  as  well  guarded  against  them  as  any 
public  establishments  with  which  I  am  familiar."  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  more  methodical  inspec- 
tion than  now  exists  in  our  State  would  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good. 

If  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Steams,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  **  Retreat "  at  Hartford,  could  be  carried  out — 
namely,  that  a  competent  commission  in  lunacy  be  appointed 
by  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  New  England  States, 
great  good  would  be  certain  to  come  from  it. 

Our  most  serious  need  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  this 
subject  is  concerned,  is  considered  to  be  thorough  clinical 
instruction  in  mental  disease  in  our  medical  schools.  Thus 
far,  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States,  except  New  York, 
where  this  is  done,  and  no  medical  school  of  importance  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  Scotland  where  it  is  not  done. 


Health  of  Towns. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  oiur  correspondents  in 
the  dilBferent  parts  of  the  State  for  their  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  Board  in  securing  information  affecting  the  public 
health  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  still  very  few  local  boards  of  health  in  the  State 
independent  of  the  regular  town  officers.  The  striking  bene- 
fit which  has  followed  their  establishment  in  some  of  the  towns 
in  the  State,  and  notably  in  Boston,  is  of  itself  marked  evi- 
dence of  their  value. 

In  our  correspondence  under  this  head  will  be  found  useful 
and  suggestive  facts  in  regard  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
diphtheria,  as  it  appeared  during  the  past  year.  The  investi- 
gations in  Lowell,  Lynn  and  Salem,  in  regard  to  circum- 
stances attending  its  appearance,  will  be  found  especially 
valuable. 
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The  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent  in  South  Dennis,  is  well  worth  careful  attention. 

We  thank  the  registrars  of  the  more  populous  places  in  the 
State  for  their  politeness  in  furnishing  us  each  week  the  sta- 
tiitics  from  which  the  schedules  of  mortality  are  published 
each  Thursday  morning  in  the  **  Boston  Daily  Journal."  These 
are  not  as  complete  as  they  might  be,  and  we  cannot  yet 
furnish  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  weekly  prevailing 
&tal  diseases.  If  more  general  and  extensive  reports  could 
be  sent  to  us  each  week,  as  is  entirely  practicable  with  a  slight 
modification  in  our  laws  on  registration,  the  Board  believe 
that  great  good  would  be  got  by  the  community  at  a  very 
trifling  cost. 

As  the  metric  system  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use  at 
no  distant  day,  and  as  its  simplicity  readily  commends  itself 
to  the  public,  a  table  of  equivalent  values  is  given,  as  was 
done  last  year. 

The  Board  have  expended  nearly  the  whole  of  their  appro- 
priation for  the  year's  work,  of  which  about  four  hundred 
dollars  were  used  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  a  little 
more  than  the  same  amount  in  the  preparation  of  drawings, 
sonreys,  etc.,  for  publication  in  the  Seventh  Report. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

HENEY  I.  BOWDITCH, 
ROBERT  T.  DAVIS, 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM, 
DAVID  L.  WEBSTER, 
JOHN  C.  HOADLEY, 
THOMAS  B.  NEWHALL, 
CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM, 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Length. 


1  Myrlameter  . 

.Mm 

(10,000  m) 

=  6.21B7  miles. 

1  Kilometer     . 

.Km 

(1,000  m) 

s=  0.82187  mile. 

1  Hectometer  . 

.Hm 

(100  m) 

—  328.0888  feet. 

1  Decameter    • 

.Dm 

(10  m) 

=  808.7  inches. 

1  Meter     . 

.m 

(im) 

s=  30.87  inches. 

1  Decimeter     . 

.  dm 

(0.1  m) 

=  8.ll87  inches. 

1  Centimeter    . 

.  cm 

(0.01  m) 

s=  0.8087  inch. 

1  Millimeter     . 

(0.001  m) 

=  0.08087  inch. 

Surface. 

■ 

1  Hectare. 

.  Ha  (10,000  sq.  m] 

1  =  2.471  acres. 

• 

1  Are 

.  a     (100  sq.  m) 

~  110.0  square  yards. 

1  Oentare . 

.  ca    1 

[Isq.m) 

=  1,650  square  inches, 

Capacity. 

• 

1  KiloUter  or  St^re  .  El  or  flt.(1000 1.) 

=  1.808  cubic  yards 

=  264.17  gallons. 

1  HectoUter     . 

.HI 

aooi.) 

=  2  bushs.  &;  3.85  p'ks 

=  26.417     " 

1  Decaliter 

.Dl 

(10  L) 

s=  0.08  quarts 

B  2.6417     " 

1  Liter      . 

.1 

ai.) 

=  0.908  quart 

=  1.0567  qts.  (1.761  imperial  pts.) 

1  Deciliter 

•  dl 

(0.1 1.) 

=  6.1022  cubic  inches 

=  0.845  gill. 

1  OentUiter      . 

.d 

(0.011.) 

=  0.61022  cubic  inch 

=  0.888  fluid  ounce. 

IMilimter 

.  ml 

(0.001 1.) 

=  0.061  cubic  inch 

=  0.27  fluid  drachm. 

■ 

Wexoht. 

1  Millier  or  Tomieaa  M  or 

T  (1.000  Kg)=  1  Kl  or  1  Cu  m 

=  2204.6  lbs.  (avoirdupois.) 

1  Quintal . 

•  Q 

(100  Kg) 

=  1  HI  or  0.1  Cn  m 

=  220.46   " 

IMyriagram   . 

.Mg 

•(10  Kg) 

s=  1  Dl  or  10  (}u  dm 

=  22.046   " 

1  Kilogram 

.Kg 

(1,000  g) 

=  1 1  or  1  Cu  dm 

=  2.2046    " 

1  Hectogram    • 

.Hg 

(100  g) 

s=  1  dl  or  0.1  Cn  dm 

=  8.5274  ounces. 

1  Decagram     . 

.I>g 

aog) 

s=  1  d  or  10  Cu  cm 

=  0.8527  ounce. 

IGram    •      • 

•g 

(Ig) 

=  1  ml  or  1  Cu  cm 

=  15.482  grains. 

1  Decigram 

.dg 

(0.1  g) 

=  0.1  ml  or  0.1  Cu  cm 

=  L5482      " 

1  Centigram     . 

.eg 

(0.01  g) 

=s  0.01  ml  or  10  Cu  mn 

I  =  0.1548  grain. 

1  Milligram      . 

.mg 

(0.001  g) 

=  0.001  ml  or  1  Cu  mm  =  0.0154     ** 

One  kilogram  is  equal  to  a  weight  represented  by  one  liter  of  distilled  water  at  4*  C.  In 
the  centigrade  scale  0  (82*  -f  F.)  is  the  flreezing.point;  100*  +  (212*  -f  F.)  is  the  boiling-point. 
Five  degrees  C.  correspond  to  nine  degrees  F. 

All  ine€uur€i  in  the  metric  system  are  derived  firom  the  meter,  and  their  names  express  their 
values.  Borne  of  the  names  in  the  French  system  (like  our  "  dime  ")  are  not  in  practical  use ; 
«.  ff.,  hectometer,  decagram,  etc 

One  inch  =2.5  centimeters  nearly ;  one  quart  (wine  measure) = 0.046  liter ;  one  pound  troy  = 
0.878  kilogram ;  one  acre  =  0.4046  hectare. 
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EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOAED. 


RepoblishJDg  •*  Filtb  Diseases;' 1140  00 

TnyeliDg  Expenses, 144  01 

MesseDger, 50  80 

FoblishiDg  Summaiy  of  Seven  Tears, 267  '79 

T.  H.  Hay,  clerical  services, 173  76 

Express  and  freight,   .        .        .        .     ' 190  68 

Telegrams, 1  76 

Investigations  and  clerical  services  on  Infant  Mortality,  .        .  363  50 

Investigations  and  clerical  labor  on  Consumption,   .        .        .  167  80 

Surveys  in  Boston, 10  00 

Examinations  of  iee-snpply  at  Pittsfield, 44  50 

Inspection  of  hospital  in  Illinois, 20  00 

Drawings  of  Brighton  Abattoir, 125  00 

Girriage  and  hprse  hire, 21  00 

Indexing  Seventh  Report, 32  50 

Boston  "Journal," 29  24 

Sheriffs,  serving  notices, 20  36 

Examination  of  Nashua  River, 585  10 

Maps  and  drawings  for  reports, 227  20 

Maps  and  surveys  of  Lynn, 180  00 

Chemical  analyses  (Lynn), 38  75 

Translation  for  Seventh  Report, 30  00 

Books  and  binding, 264  59 

Postage  and  stationery, 241  20 

Printing  "           "               134  45 

Fomitare, 44  06 

lliscellaneous, 8  58 

Special  investigations  and  reports  (H.  P.  Bowditch,  E.  G.  Cut- 
ler, E.  S.  Chesbrough,  A.  H.  Johnson,  F.  Nickerson,  F.  £. 

01iTer,J.  G.  Pinkham), 1,443  55 

14,999  67 


J  ' 


The  Pollution  of  Streams,  Disposal  of 

Sewage,  Etc.; 

BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


WITH  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATIONS, 

By  WM.  BIPLEY  NICHOLS, 
At/MfpTo/  General  Chemiitry  in  theMaetackueetUIntUtuU  of  Technology; 

k3XIi 

WITH  A  MAP  OF  THE  NASHUA  ElVER  BASIN, 

By  EDWABO  K.  CLABK,  C.  £. 


THE  POLLUTION  OF  STREAMS. 


**  It  hoB  long  been  amongst  tka  most  fixed  of  tka  certainties  which  have  relation  to 
ewiUzed  life,  that,  wherever  huvMn  population  resides,  the  population  cannot  pos- 
mblg  be  healthy,  cannot  possibly  escape  recurrent  pestilential  diseases,  unless  the 
inhabited  area  be  made  subject  to  such  skilled  arrangements  as  shall  keep  it  habitu- 
ally free  from  the  excrements  of  the  population," — SofON. 

A  siDgle  river-basin  has  been  examined  by  the  Board 
during  the  year,  and  that  has  been  selected  which  offers  the 
most  topics  for  consideration,  being  situated  in  two  States, 
being  polluted  at  many  points,  and  illustrating  most  of  the 
important  features  that  would  be  likely  to  goyem  legislation, 
if  any  should  be  thought  advisable. 

A  brief  resume  has  also  been  prepared  of  the  advance  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  during  the  year,  including  the 
strictly  sanitary  bearing  of  improper,  inefficient,  or  incomplete 
methods  of  disposing  of  filth. 

The  proper  construction  of  sewers  has  seemed  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  Board,  and  one  needing  such  general  atten- 
tion in  all  our  cities  and  in  many  of  our  towns  at  the  present 
time,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  accomplished  engineers 
has  been  engaged  to  prepare  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

That  the  water-carriage  system,  where  it  is  practicable,  is 
the  only  admissible  method  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  of 
houses  in  large  and  highly  civilized  communities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  best  substitutes  for  water-carriage,  where  any 
must  -be  used,  have  been  considered  fully  in  the  seventh  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Nashua  Riyeb  Basin. 

A  careful  survey,  based  upon  the  county  maps,  and  a  per- 
sonal exploration  of  the  country  itself,  was  made  during  the 
past  summer  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  C.  E.,  who  also  prepared 
the  accompanying  map.* 

*  Bee  page  70. 
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A  circular  was  then  sent  to  the  medical  correspondents  of 
the  Board,  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  selectmen  of  all  the 
towns  and  the  one  city  within  the  drainage-area  of  the  Nashua 
River  in  our  State,  and  later,  to  Nashua  and  to  the  three  towns 
of  New  Hampshire  which  drain  into  the  river,  asking  replies 
to  the  following  questions  : — 

I.  Is  there  any  poUation  of  ponds  or  streams  in  your  town  aris- 
ing from — 

(a)  manufactories  or  mills ; 

(6)  town-sewage,  etc.  ? 
n.    If  so,  what  is — 

(a)  the  character  of  the  pollution  (lime,  dyestuffs,  excre- 

ment, street  washings,  etc.)  ; 

(b)  its  extent  (effect  on  color,  smell,  etc.,  of  the  stream, 

influence  on  fish,  etc.,  whether  offensive,  unfit  for 
cattle  to  drink,  etc.)  ? 
in.    Does  the  offensive  matter,  if  any,  come  from  your  own 
town,  or  from  another? 

IV.    What  is  the  source  of  your  water-supply? 

(b)  Is  it  free  from  contamination? 
v.    Are  there  any  complairUa  from  manufacturers,  or  others,  of 
the  pollution  of  streams  in  your  town  ? 

VI.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  drainage  of  the 
soil,  or  the  sewerage  of  your  town? 

After  returns  had  been  received  from  all  the  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  which  they  had  been  sent,  they  were  carefully 
compared  with  Mr.  Clark's  notes,  and  the  places  most  requir- 
ing attention  were  visited  by  Professor  Nichols  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  Later  still,  in  September,  and  twice  in 
October,  a  more  extended  survey  was  made  by  the  Secretary ; 
and,  during  the  last  four  examinations,  specimens  of  water 
were  collected  for  chemical  analysis. 

From  these  several  sources  of  information,  chiefly,  the 
following  account  has  been  prepared. 

.  Area  and  Population. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Nashua  River  within  the  State  is 
457  square  miles ;  in  New  Hampshire,  82  square  miles.  The 
country  is  not  densely  populated,  there  being  about  48,000 
persons,  making  an  average  of  106.5  to  each  square  mile  of 
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the  portioD  within  Massachusetts  ;  and  there  is  not  one  lai^ 
city.  Tlie  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  ia  largely  farming, 
although  in  several  places  manufacturing  interests  hare  spruug 
up,  which  have  contributed  almost  wholly  to  any  serious  pol- 
lution of  the  streams  which  may  exist. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  and  movement  of 
the  population  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  total  number  of 
inhabitants  in  1875  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Clark,  as  there  are  a  few  towns  which  do  not  lie  wholly  within 
the  Nashua  Basin,  but  have  villages  of  some  size  outside  of  it. 
Such  places  as  Gardner,  Hubbardston,  and  others,  which  have 
only  very  small  and  sparsely  populated  portions  in  tJiis  drain- 
age-area, are  not  given  in  the  list. 
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It  may  be  seen  that  there  are  only  five  places  which  have 
increased  more  than  one-fifth  since  1855.  In  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  the  manufactures  which  have  been  developed  are  of 
a  kind  to  seriously  pollute  the  streams.  In  Leominster, 
which  owes  its  prosperity  largely  to  comb  factories,  there  is 
less  refuse  from  the  mills.  Groton's  increase  in  population 
(including  Ayer)  is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  its  being  a  rail- 
road centre,  where  trains  meet  from  several  important  points. 
West  Boylston,  which  has  added  only  one-fourth  to  its  num- 
bers in  a  fifth  of  a  century,  does  not  yet  discharge  enough 
refuse  into  the  streams  to  cause  any  complaints,  so  far  as  is 
known.  The  remaining  towns,  excepting  a  few  villages  in 
some  of  them,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  farming,  and  have 
increased  only  slightly,  or  have  actually  diminished,  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Water-supply  and  Sewerage. 

None  of  the  towns  have  sewerage-systems,  although  a  few 
sewers  have  been  built  in  Fitchburg,  Clinton  and  Leominster, 
chiefly  for  the  removal  of  surface-drainage  and  the  waste  from 
some  of  the  less  polluting  shops.  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  are 
about  introducing  sewerage-systems,  or  at  least  more  sewers, 
and  the  same  will  probably  be  done  at  no  distant  day  in 
Leominster. .  The  trades,  therefore,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
pollution  to  the  Nashua  River,  and  they  are  such,  more  or 
less,  pretty  much  throughout  its  entire  length. 

There  are  only  two  towns  and  one  city  containing  over 
three  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  they  have  got,  or  are  about 
getting,  abundant  and  satisfactory  water-supplies  without 
being  dependent  upon  the  river,  except  at  its  head-waters, 
where  there  is  no  pollution.  The  other  towns  rely  upon 
springs  or  wells ;  and  their  water  for  domestic  use  is  thought 
by  our  correspondents  to  be  pure  where  not  contaminated  by 
such  avoidable  means  as  lead-pipe  or  improperly  managed 
privies. 

River- Staiisiica  of  the  Nashtia  Basin. 

The  river-statistics  of  the  Nashua  Basin  are  now  given  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  K.  Clark,  C.  £. 
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• 

The  mills,  generally  speaking,  discharge  their  refuse,  in- 
cluding in  many  cases  the  house-offal  from  the  tenements  of 
the  operatives,  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  streams.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  cesspools  are  used  and  their  contents  ap- 
plied to  the  land.  For  the  most  part,  the  total  refuse  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  stream,  or  it  is  cast  in 
only  at  intervals,  so  that,  judged  by  the  eye,  there  is  not  a 
serious  amount  of  pollution  in  many  places.  The  appearances 
of  the  stream  above  and  below  each  mill  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Clark's  visits  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table. 

Under  the  head  of  Remarks  are  given  approximate  state- 
ments of  the  chemicals,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  processes. 
This  is  not  assumed  to  be  entirely  accurate  or  complete,  but 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  coarser  refuse  which 
finds  its  way  into  our  rivers. 

In  some  places  the  manufacturers  complain  of  the  foul  con- 
dition of  the  water  when  it  reaches  them.  Where  it  is  used  only 
for  power,  or  for  washing  horn,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  pure.  Occasionally  spring- water  is  used  for  boil- 
ers, as  the  water  of  the  river  is  too  much  polluted  for  that 
purpose.  In  Fitchburg,  at  one  of  the  paper  mills,  the  water 
is  filtered  before  it  can  be  used ;  at  one  of  the  woolen  mills 
it  is  fit  for  dyeing  dark  but  not  light  colors ;  at  another  woolen 
mill  there  is  serious  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  water. 
Below  the  works  of  the  carpet  company  in  Clinton  the  water 
is  so  fouled  by  the  gas  works  and  by  the  scourings  of  wool,  as 
to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  discomfort,  if  not  of  actual  ill 
health,  to  the  mill  operatives  below  and  to  a  large  part  of  the 
town. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  foul  or  very  offensive  water,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  loses  its  unsightly  appearance 
altogether  when  not  more  concentrated  than  in  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Nashua.  Filthy,  or  at  least  turbid,  pretty  much 
through  its  whole  course  in  Fitchburg,  it  is  quite  clear  before 
reaching  Leominster.  The  freshets  of  spring  and  autumn, 
too,  scour  out  the  river-bed  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  any 
serious  accumulation  of  deposits  from  year  to  year;  and, 
indeed,  in  some  places,  the  great  amount  of  earthy  matter 
brought  down  in  the  stream  at  such  times  forbids  the  use  of 
the  water  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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At  the  timo  this  examination  was  made^the  river  was  rather 
high;  80  that  the  noticeable  amount  of  pollution  of  the 
stretms  was  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  latter  part  of 
rammer.  The  mills,  however,  were  in  fuller  operation  than 
ctn  be  the  case  when  the  water  is  very  low,  although  the 
depression  in  business  had  caused  a  few  to  run  only  a  part  of 
the  time. 

Saw  mills  are  not  included  in  the  tables  just  given,  although 
designated  on  the  map.  They  employ  very  few  men,  and 
their  only  refuse — sawdust — ^is  very  easily,  and  should  always, 
be  kept  6ut  of  the  streams. 
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Table  IV. — Summary  of  Manufactories.* 


No.  of  MiUs. 


No.  of  Xlands 
Employed. 


Woolen  Mills, 

Shoddy  Mills, . 

Cotton  Mills,  .... 

Paper  Mills,    .... 

Edge-tool  and  Machine  Works, 

Comb  Manufactories, 

Tanneries,       .        ... 

Chair  and  Tub  ManuflEMDtories, 

Leather-Board  Mills, 

Flonr  Mills,    .... 

Gas  Works,     .... 

linen  Mill,      .... 

Wood-Pulp  Mill,     . 

Cotton  and  Shoddy  Mill, 


Total, 


1,265 

6 

2,478 

437 

350 

330 

180 

245 

94 

14 

6 

22 

6 

10 


5,443 


•  Including  8  paper  mJllt,  1  ootton  mill,  1  wonted  mill,  and  1  t^the  mannftctory  not  in  operation. 

Pollution  from  Mills. 

The  character  of  the  pollution  from  the  various  trades  was 
given  fully  in  the  last  report,  so  that  only  a  brief  statement 
will  be  made  with  regard  to  them  here. 

Woolen  Mills. — The  chemicals  used  are  reported  this  year 
to  be  chiefly  soap,  soda-ash,  sal-soda,  chloride  of  lime,  alum, 
blue  vitriol,  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  indigo,  logwood,  fustic, 
and  a  few  other  coloring  matters.  Urine  and  dung  are  not  now 
so  much  used  as  formerly.    The  chief  sources  of  pollution  arc : 

1.  The  •*  wool  suds,**  consisting  of  soap  or  alkali  and  water, 
with  the  grease,  waxy  substance,  and  dirt  removed  from  the 
wool, — a  highly  ofiensive  mixture,  and  constituting  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  waste.  2.  The  ** waste  liquor"  from  the  dye- vats, 
a  concentrated  fluid  containing  alum  and  coloring  matters^ 
which  discolors  streams,  but  does  much  less  harm — in  fact, 
to  some  degree,  neutralizes  the  evil  done  by  the  animal  refuse. 
3.  The  water  used  in  washing  the  dyed  goods,  and  containing 
dyestaffs  in  small  quantities,  with  a  little  glue  and  soap — not 
a  source  of  serious  harm. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  these  three  waste  fluids  is  given, 
as  follows,  in  the  third  report  of  the  Second  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission  of  England ;  the  results  are  expressed  in  parts 
per  100,000 :— 
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OoUon  MUU. — ^In  washing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing 
calico,  most  of  the  materials  used  find  their  way  into  the 
streams,  as  only  a  small  quantity,  consisting  of  starch  and 
coloring  matter,  remains  in  the  cloth.     The  substances  used 
are  madder,  garancine  (prepared  madder,),  peachwood,  log- 
wood, sumach,  starch,  gum,  dung,  sulphuric  a^id,  muriatic 
acid,  soda-ash,  ^  bleaching  powders,''  lime,  soap,  arsenate  of 
0oda,  bichromate  of  potash,  acetate  of  lead,  and  some  other 
dyes  peculiar  to  different  houses,  and  kept  more  or  less  secret. 
From  such  coarse  substances  as  madder  and  logwood,  the 
amount  of  refuse  is  very  great,  but  they  are  not  now  so  much 
used  as  the  coloring  matters  extracted  from  them.    In  bleach- 
ing, the  amount  of  pollution  to  the  streams  is  not  great,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  alkaline  and  soapy  liquors,  with  some  of 
the  salts  of  lime,  mostly  insoluble,  and  soon  subsiding  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  precipitate.     If  the  cotton  is  scoured  and 
washed  before  use,  the  soapy  and  alkaline  refuse  is  consider- 
able.    Dyeing,  printing,  and  scouring  are  not  done  in  many 
of  the  mills  included  in  this  examination. 

Paper  Mills, — Soda-ash,  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  alum,  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  used.  The  processes  which  pollute  the 
streams  are  the  cleansing, while  dry,  of  the  dirty  rags  of  which 
some  of  the  paper  is  made ;  boiling  the  vegetable  fibre  or 
rags  into  pulp  with  alkali  at  high  pressure,  forming  a  soapy 
refuse,  which  is  offensive  to  smell,  and  one  of  the  most  pollut- 
ing fluids  which  is  passed  into  the  streams;  washing  this 
substance ;  bleaching  with  soap  and  lime,  and  in  some  cases 
coloring  largely  by  means  of  arsenical  and  aniline  dyes. 
Where  paper  is  used  as  the  raw  material,  and  no  coloring  is 
done,  of  course  the  amount  of  refuse  is  small ;  and  of  the 
expensive  dyes  very  little  is  wasted  at  best. 

Comb  manufactories  discharge  into  streams  chiefly  wash- 
ings from  horns  or  hoofs,  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
animal  matter.  They  are  not  represented  as  being  serious 
evils. 

Tanneries  have  a  considerable  amount  of  waste  in  lime, 
hen-manure,  and  animal  matter  (t.  e. ,  the  washings  or  scrapings 
from  the  hides) ,  forming  a  highly  offensive  compound.  The 
spent  •*  bark-liquor "  does  very  little  harm.  In  fact,  that 
and  the  iron  salts  **  disinfect,"  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
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other  refuse.  The  hair  and  **  fleshings  **  are  now  universally 
saved. 

LeaOier-Board  Mills. — Lime  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
in  reducing  the  scraps  of  rope,  canvas,  leather,  etc.,  to  the 
suitable  condition,  and  are  finally  wasted.  In  coloring, 
Venetian-red  (one-third  oxide  of  iron  and  two-thirds  sulphate 
of  lime)  and  Indian-red  (nearly  pure  red  oxide  of  iron)  are 
employed,  with  a  little  alum.  The  streams  are  very  much 
discolored  near  the  mills  when  the  refuse  is  discharged,  but 
soon  become  nearly  clear,  as  the  matter  is  mostly  insoluble, 
and  readily  settles. 

Shoddy  Mills. — ^There  are  two  in  Holden ;  and  in  West 
Boylston  one  cotton  mill  has  a  department  for  this  work. 
They  are  not  represented  as  casting  any  matters  into  the 
river  from  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

One  linen  mill  (in  Leominster)  uses  cotton  yarn  and  flax 
tow  for  stock,  cleansing  and  bleaching  with  chloride  of  lime 
and  soda-ash. 

Gas  Works  need  not  pollute  streams  at  all.  The  tarry  and 
ammoniacal  refuse  which  they  usually  waste  is  offensive,  min- 
gles slowly  with  water,  and  is  noticeable  at  a  long  distance 
from  its  point  of  discharge.     It  can  be,  and  should  be,  saved. 

Works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  wooden  ware^  and 
flour  mills^  of  course,  do  not  need  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Saw  Mills  sometimes  most  needlessly  fill  up  the  river-beds 
with  accumulations  of  sawdust. 

There  are  no  chemical  works  on  the  Nashua  or  its  tributaries. 

Survey  of  the  JSTashua  Basin. 

Mr.  Clark's  account  of  the  basin  of  the  Nashua  River  is  as 
follows,  dated  June,  1876 : — 

The  southernmost  branch  of  the  Nashua  River  rises  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Holden,  where  there  are  two  small  woolen  mills  and  a 
cotton  mill.  The  stream  receives  but  little  pollution,  as  the  mills 
do  very  little  coloring  or  washing,  and  the  village  upon  it  has  a 
small  population.  Asnybumsket  Brook  rises  in  quite  high  land,  and 
flows  through  the  more  central  part  of  Holden,  a  village  of  about 
2,500  inhabitants,  receiving,  beside  the  refuse  from  the  woolen 
mills  and  one  or  two  tanneries  at  this  x>oint,  the  drainage  from  a 
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few  of  the  houses.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  absorbs  the  snrface-water 
readily.  Qoinepoxet  Brook  rises  in  the  high  land  of  Princeton,  and 
upon  it,  at  the  village  of  RaraMUe,  are  a  small  woolen  and  a  cot- 
tcm  mill,  employing,  at  both,  about  80  hands.  The  water  of  these 
three  streams,  united  to  form  the  Quinepoxet  River,  has  a  rapid  fall 
ss  it  flows  through  the  town  of  West  Boylston. 

Still  River  rises  in  the  high  and  broken  land  of  Princeton  and 
Sterling,  and  receives  only  the  surface-drainage  f^oin  the  very  small 
Tillages  of  East  Princeton  and  West  Sterling,  of  which  the  soil  is 
sandy.  At  Oakdale  (population  1,000),  in  West  Boylston,  Still 
Biver  joins  Quinepoxet  River,  to  form  the  south  branch  of  the 
Nashua,  and  gives  power  to  a  cotton  and  woolen  mill,  employing 
about  250  hands.  The  water  is  very  clear  and  light  in  color,  but, 
at  times,  is  discolored  below  the  mills  by  the  dyestuffs.  The  privies 
of  the  operatives  discharge  into  the  river. 

After  leaving  the  mills  at  Oakdale,  the  stream  flows  through  West 
Boylston  Centre  (population  about  3,000)  ;  it  is  used  by  the  cotton 
mills  at  that  place.  The  excrement,  the  only  refuse  from  both 
mills,  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  river.  The  sewage  from  the  houses 
about  the  lower  mill  is  carried  directly  to  the  land,  and  used  upon  it 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  village  is  very  favorably  situated  to  drain  into 
the  river,  and  the  surface-drainage  must  be  considerable ;  the  soil  is 
Boitable  for  filtering  such  drainage. 

In  the  town  of  Boylston,  the  river  affords  power  to  one  cotton 
mill.    In  the  next  three  or  fouf  miles,  the  fall  is  so  gradual  that  the 
power  is  not  used.    At  Clinton,  the  Lancaster  Cotton  Mills  have  a 
fall  of  28'.    Considerablo  bleaching  and  coloring  is  done  at  this 
mill ;  and  the  refuse  from  these  processes,  with  the  excrement  ftom 
1,200  operatives,  goes  into  the  stream,  which  is  at  times  very  much 
discolored  as  it  leaves  the  mill ;  its  usual  appearance  in  summer  is 
not  that  of  clean  river-water.    Above  the  mills  the  water  is  clear, 
and  is  used  by  some  families  and  by  the  operatives  for  domestic 
purposes.    As  a  general  thing,  the  houses  about  the  mill  are  con- 
nected with  cesspools,  which  are  frequently  cleaned. 

About  forty  rods  lower  is  a  comb  manufactory,  employing  about 
150  hands.  The  only  refuse  from  it  is  the  water  in  which  horns  are 
washed,  with  some  lime  and  excrement  from  the  factory.  The 
water,  as  it  comes  to  the  place,is  noticed  to  be  impure,  but  causes  no 
inconvenience.  Not  far  below  this  manufactory  the  river  receives 
the  water  of  a  small  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  for  two  or  three 
ponds  south  of  Clinton.  The  dam  of  the  Clinton  Yarn  Company, 
which  is  on  this  stream,  about  one  mile  from  the  Nashua  River, 
causes  a  pond  to  be  made  in  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is 
situated  on  surrounding  hills,  with  advantages  for  draining  into  this 
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basin.  The  Carpet  Company  are  located  above  tbe  pond,  and  have 
the  first  use  of  the  water  of  the  brook,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
very  pure ;  but,  as  it  leaves  the  manufactory,  where  it  is  used  for  dye- 
ing and  for  washing  large  quantities  of  wool,  it  is  dark  and  impure. 
This  pond,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  made  the 
receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  refuse,  is  the  source  of  intense  annoyance, 
if  not  the  cause  of  more  serious  troubles,  to  persons  living  in  the 
vicinity.  At  the  yam  factory,  the  foul  gases  and  effluvia  render 
some  of  the  rooms  almost  uninhabitable;  and  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  spring-water,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  near  the  mill, 
is  necessarily  used.  These  springs  seem  to  be  supplied  from  the 
stratum  of  water-bearing  gravel,  which  underlies  a  portion  of  the 
town,  and  through  which  the  water  moves  with  such  considerable 
velocity  that,  where  cesspools  are  accidentally  placed  low  enough  to 
connect  with  it,  they  are  kept  constantly  clean.  Clinton  has  a 
population  of  6,781,  but  no  system  of  sewerage ;  there  are,  however, 
two  or  three  sewers  brought  directly  into  the  pond,  into  which  the 
gas  works  also  discharge  a  good  deal  of  refuse.  Water  will  prob- 
ably be  introduced  fVom  Sandy  Pond.  About  two  miles  south  of 
Clinton,  the  south  and  north  branches  of  the  Nashua  unite. 

The  southerly  ti'lbutary  of  the  north  branch  is  the  outlet  for 
Meetiug-House  and  Wachusett  ponds,  supplies  power  to  two  paper 
mills  at  present  not  in  operation,  and,  in  its  course,  receives  the 
surface-drainage  of  Westminster  and  Wachusett  villages  (population 
400  and  150  respectively).  The  stream  is  joined  by  the  waters  of 
Whitman's  Brook,  which  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of  Ashbum- 
ham.  The  fall  of  the  latter  is  utilized  by  several  saw  mills  and 
chair  manufactories.  Both  of  these  streams  rise  in  quite  elevated 
country ;  along  their  courses  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  hills  are 
wholly  granite.  They  supply  power  to  several  paper  mills  and 
machine-shops  in  the  south-western  part  of  Fitchburg ;  the  pollu- 
tion from  the  latter  is  but  little,  while  from  the  former  it  is  sufficient 
to  color  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  mills,  and  to  render  it  unfit  for  use 
in  boilers. 

The  stream  which  comes  in  fh>m  the  north  rises  in  Ashbumham, 
and  its  rapid  fall  affords  power  for  several  mills  at  Ashburnham 
Centre.  The  water  is  very  clear,  and,  as  it  is  comparatively  large 
in  volume,  is  not  perceptibly  changed  as  it  flows  through  the  village. 
Ashbumham  Centre  has  a  population  of  about  2,000 ;  the  land  is 
sandy  and  quite  steep  in  its  inclination  toward  the  stream.  In 
Fitchburg,  the  water  is  used  by  three  woolen  mills  and  two  paper 
mills,  all  situated  only  a  few  rods  apart.  The  upper  privilege, 
where  the  water  is  good,  is  used  by  a  small  woolen  mill  for  scour- 
ing and  dyeing,  and  at  times  the  effluent  is  discolored.    It  is  then 
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taken  by  two  paper  mills  manafacturing  about  four  tons  of  stock 
per  day ;  the  woolen  mills,  still  lower,  complain  of  the  condition  of 
the  water  as  it  comes  to  them,  and,  as  the  volume  of  the  stream  is 
not  large,  the  impurity  is  particularly  noticeable  during  the  summer 
■onths. 

In  pasaing  through  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  the  Nashua  River 
(north  branch)  is  used  by  a  large  number  of  manufactories,  all  of 
which  turn  their  refbse  into  it.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
IS/MM),  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  Scott's  Brook.  No  S3'stem 
of  sewerage  has  been  completed ;  there  are,  however,  one  or  two 
bikk  and  a  few  pipe  sewers  discharging  into  the  river.  A  bad  odor 
rises  from  the  river  at  times,  animals  refuse  to  drink  the  water,  and 
iih  hare  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this  portion  of  it.  The 
soil  is  largely  composed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  hills  in  the 
vicinity  are  high  and  almost  wholly  of  granite. 

At  North  Leominster,  the  water  is  used  by  a  leather-board  mill, 
manufacturing  about  5,000  pounds  of  stock  per  day.  Upon  the 
high  ground  opposite  this  mill,  there  is  a  tannery  employing  75 
lumds ;  and,  a  little  higher  up,  another  tannery,  belonging  to  the 
tame  parties,  is  a  source  of  very  serious  annoyance,  as  its  refuse  is 
discharged  into  a  small  brook,  two  feet  or  less  wide,  and  running 
through  the  village  of  North  Leominster ;  the  surface-drainage  is 
not  here  very  great.  About  a  mile  lower,  the  river  receives  the 
water  of  Monoosnnc  Brook,  which  flows  through  Leominster  Centre 
(population  about  8,000).  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  col- 
lected in  a  reservoir  at  the  head  of  Morse  Brook,  and  the  sewers 
tlready  built  discharge  at  a  lower  point  into  that  stream  just  above 
one  of  the  dams.  The  towa  sewage,  with  the  refuse  thrown  into 
the  water  by  the  manufactories,  Will  necessitate  the  completion  of 
the  sewerage  system  already  pro[)osed,  and  which  provides  for  a 
flewer  which  shall  intercept  the  smaller  street  sewers  and  have  its 
tnal  outfall  below  the  town. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  Leominster  Centre  is  a  linen  mill 
where  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is  used  in  bleaching; 
the  refuse  runs  into  the  river  and  discolors  it  at  times.  A  leather- 
board  mill,  about  a  mile  below,  manufactures  1,200  pounds  of  stock 
per  day ;  the  effluent  is  colored  by  the  Venetian-red  and  lime  used. 
At  Uie  cotton  mill,  a  mile  and  half  below  this,  the  water  is  in 
ippearance  quite  clean,  and  of  light  color. 

From  the  point  where  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Nashua 
unite,  to  the  State  line,  the  fall  is  veiy  gradual ;  soil  sand}-. 

Catecunamug  Brook  rises  in  the  central  part  of  Lunenburg.    Its 

witer  is  not  available  for  power  until  it  reaches  Shirley,  where  it  is 

osed  by  a  paper  mill  and  three  cotton  mills.    The  refuse  from  the 
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paper  mill  discolors  the  water  a  little ;  the  excrement  from  the  cot- 
ton mills  and  the  houses  about  them  is  nsuallj  collected  in  boxes 
and  removed  once  or  twice  a  year.  Upon  Bow  Brook,  which  flows 
into  one  of  the  ponds  in  the  Catecunomng,  there  is  a  small  leather- 
board  mill  by  which  the  water  is  colored  very  dark  red,  as  may  be 
observed  through  the  pond  and  to  some  distance  below.  The 
effluent  lime,  sulphuric  acid  and  coloring  matter  are  said  to  have 
killed  the  iish  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  pond. 

Nonacanicus  Brook  joins  the  river  at  Ayer,  a  town  of  about  1,800 
inhabitants,  with  no  system  of  sewerage,  although,  a  single  sewor 
has  been  built,  with  which  a  cheese  factory  and  a  few  houses  are 
connected;  it  also  receives  the  surface-water  ftom  the  street.  A 
tannery  pollutes  a  pond  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  Harvard, 
upon  this  stream,  there  are  one  or  two  small  mills. 

Squanacook  Brook  rises  among  the  granite  hills  of  Ashby,  and 
flows  with  a  very  gradual  fall  through  the  soil  of  Townsend  and 
Groton.  The  drainage  along  the  river  is  small,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  refuse  is  tVom  two  paper  mills  in  Groton,  by  which  the 
water  is  colored  a  little. 

Nissitisset  River  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  joins  the  Nashua  in 
Pepperell.  Near  the  point  where  the  two  unite  are  a  cotton-batting 
and  a  leather-board  mill.  Some  coloring  is  done  at  the  former,  and 
the  effluent  water  of  the  latter  is  colored  at  times. 

The  waters  of  the  Nashua  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  in  a  good  con- 
dition, clear  and  light  in  color. 

Replies  of  Correspondents. 
Our  correspondents  report  as  follows : — 

AshburnTiam. — ^The  height  of  land  between  the  Merrimac  and 
Connecticut  valleys  lies  in  this  town.  Our  ponds  and  streams  arise 
from  springs  within  our  limits ;  and  we  have  no  large  manufactories 
which  produce  offensive  matters.  The  main  business  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  chairs ;  a  small  amount  of  leather  dressing  is  done,  but 
there  is  no  complaint  of  pollution  of  waters  below.  This  village  is 
comparatively  thickly  settled — ground  hilly — and  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  construct  sewers  under  the  principal  streets,  and, 
connecting  them  with  the  stream,  allow  all  waste  liquid  from  what- 
ever source  to  pass  off  through  them. 

Ashby. — ^There  is  no  pollution  of  ponds  or  streams. 

Ayer, — There  is  no  pollution  except  of  a  pond  on  a  brook  flowing 
into  Nashua  River,  and  I  have  never  known  any  complaint.    I  have 
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sot  noticed  any  appreciable  effect  in  the  stream.  Privies  are  nniver* 
■til J  need,  and  are  not  by  any  means  properly  taken  care  of.  The 
loQ  18  light,  Bandy,  and  porous,  and  generally  well  drained. 

Bolion. — ^No  pollution  of  streams.  Night-soil  is  generally  carted 
off  once  a  year. 

BtnfUUm, — ^No  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  pollution  of 
streams  in  Boylston. 

Clinton. — ^All  the  water  passing  the  dye,  gas^  and  wool-washing 
house  ih>m  the  carpet  company  is  contaminated,  of  dirty  color  and 
ofimsive  smell,  sure  death  to  fish,*  unfit  for  cattle  to  drink,  and  is 
ooUected  in  Quilt  Pond.f  I  would  suggest  that  the  pond  be  drained 
tad  covered  up  for  the  health  of  the  citizens.  The  Lancaster  Mills 
ire  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua,  and  do  not  cause  enough  pollution 
to  affect  the  fish  one  mile  below. 

Here  is  a  pond  of  about  two  acres,  directly  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  (population,  6,781),  receiving  the  sewage  of  the  gas  works, 
and  also  the  carpet  company's  sewage  entire.  The  wool-wash  is 
immense,  and  being  largely  of  animal  matter,  the  stench,  when  the 
pond  is  down,  on  a  hot  day,  is  teUing.  It  is  something  that  can  be 
remedied  by  using  a  covered  drain ;  and  the  owners  of  the  pond  can 
be  bought  for  a  fair  sum.  I  will  agree  to  get  you  names  by  the 
tkousanda,  certifying  that  a  nuisance  is  in  their  midst  and  should  be 
abated. 

Dunstable. — ^No  manufactories  in  our  town,  except  saw  mills  and 
a  grist  mill. 

FUchburg. — The  water  of  the  Nashua,  in  passing  this  city,  is 
extensively  polluted  by  the  wash  of  nine  paper  mills,  four  woolen 
miUs,  two  cotton  mills,  gas  works,  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments on  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stream.  The  water 
presents  a  dirty  appearance,  and  people  generally  shrink  from  bath- 
ing in  it.  It  receives  the  whole  sewage  of  the  city,  so  far  as  sewage 
is  disposed  of  at  all.  The  main  sewer  discharges  into  it  at  a  point 
not  far  below  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city.  Punch  Brook 
is  used  for  sewage  purposes,  and  discharges  into  the  Nashua  about 
in  the  centre  of  our  population.  All  the  chemicals  employed  in 
paper  mills  and  different  manufacturing  establishments — excrement, 
djestuffs,  etc.,  and  street  washings — find  their  way  directly  into 
the  stream.  The  extent  of  the  pollution  is  great.  The  color  of  the 
water  is  materially  changed  in  its  whole  course  through  the  city 
daring  low  water.  I  have  seen  the  water  in  a  small  canal  below  a 
woolen  mill,  of  almost  inky  blackness,  so  as  visibly  to  affect  the 
niain  current  some  distance  below  in  the  main  stream.    The  river  is 

*  Eeli  eren  are  killed.  t  Formed  by  the  dam  of  the  yarn  company  below. 
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but  little  nsed  by  manufacturers,  except  as  a  motive  power.  I  have 
heard  complaints  of  the  offensiyeness  of  the  water  on  account  of 
sowage-contamination  at  the  outlet  of  the  sewer,  and  by  those  in 
Punch  Brook.  I  know  of  no  practicable  way  of  getting  rid  of  our 
sewage,  except  to  discharge  it  into  the  Nashua  River,  and  thus  pol* 
lute  the  stream.  That  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  manu- 
factories. I  think  the  outlet  of  our  sewer  should  have  been  carried 
farther  down  stream. 

Ghroton. — We  have  two  paper  mills  and  one  leather-board  mill  in 
the  town,  employing  in  all  90  hands.  The  lime-bleaching  material 
and  excrement  tVom  the  cotton  mills,  and  alum  and  Venetian-red 
from  the  leather-board  mill,  go  into  the  river.  The  color  or  smell 
of  the  water,  a  short  distance  below,  is  not  affected.  It  is  thought 
to  have  no  material  influence  on  fish.    Cattle  drink  it  readily. 

Harvard. — No  complaints ;  the  town  is  naturally  drained. 

Lancaster. — In  the  leather-board  mill,  500  barrels  of  Venetian-red, 
250  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  160  barrels  of  lime  are  used 
annually,  a  combination  which  must  be  destructive  to  fish  and  injn- 
rious  for  all  domestic  purposes.  The  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
has  been  made  destructive  to  fish  by  the  sewage,  mills,  and  gas 
works  of  Clinton.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  none  too  soon  that  this 
wholesale  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  streams  should  be  checked. 

Leominster. — ^The  drainage  from  a  tannery  at  the  north  village 
is  dark  in  color  and  highly  offensive  to  smell,  particularly  in  the 
evening  and  night.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  complained  of 
the  ofiiensiveness  of  the  small  stream  running  down  from  the  tan- 
nery through  the  village. 

Lunenburg. — No  trades-pollution.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
somewhat  hilly,  with  no  large  tracts  of  marshy  grounds.  Still,  if 
that  thorough  drainage  of  our  moist  lands  which  our  agricultural 
interest  demands  should  be  made,  the  general  healthfhlness  of  the 
citizens  would  thereby  be  promoted. 

Pepperell. — ^The  pollution  here  consists  of  all  the  filth  arising  firom 
the  manufacture  of  paper  at  four  mills ;  but  there  are  no  complaints. 

Princeton. — No  pollution  from  trades  or  town  sewage. 

Shirley. — On  the  Catecunamug, there  is  a  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  "  leather  board,"  at  which  they  use  a  red  mineral  coloring  matter, 
which  at  times  colors  the  whole  stream.*  I  think  it  drives  the  fish 
from  the  stream.  Lime  is  used  also  to  some  extent.  The  above 
will  also  apply  to  some  extent  to  the  Squanacook,  another  tributary 
of  the  Nashua,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  line  between 
this  town  and  Groton.    The  water  is  at  times  wholly  unfit  for  cattle 

*  This  is  a  mere  brook,  a  couple  of  feet  wide. 
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to  drink.  In  the  case  of  the  Cateoanamug,  the  offeiisiye  matter  is 
introdaced  into  the  atream  in  this  town ;  but  a  portion  of  the  lime 
•nd  colcMring  matter  in  the  Squanacook  oomes  from  Groton. 

All  the  streams  passing  through   this  town    empty  into  the 
Naahna  Biver.    On  the  south  is  a  stream  called  ^^Bow  Brook," 
hsTing  its  source  in  Fort  Pond  in  Lancaster ;  on  this  stream,  in 
Shiriej  South  Village,  is  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  board ; 
it  a  short  distance  below,  the  stream  unites  with  Catccunamug 
Brook,  which  has  its  source  about  five  miles  above,  in  Whaloam 
F(md  in  Lnnenburg.    On  the  latter  stream  is  a  mill,  used  till  recently 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  on  the  union  of  these  two  are  three 
cotton  mills  and  one  saw  mill, — distance  to  the  Nashua  River  about 
tiro  miles.    The  leather-board  mill  uses  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  of  red  clay  daily, — nothing  else,  I  am  informed  by  the  agent. 
The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  board  is  mainly  the 
waste  from  boot  and  shoe  factories.    The  clay  is  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, though  I  am  told  that  about  one-third  of  it  is  incorporated  in 
the  article  manufactured.    The  articles  used  in  cleansing  and  bleach- 
iflg  the  rags,  ropes,  etc.,  of  which  the  paper  is  made,  are  chloride  of 
lime  and  soda-ash,  say  one  hundred  pounds  daily.    The  cotton  mills 
nm  14,000  spindles,  and  employ  some  300  persons  when  in  ftill 
operation.    To  each  mill  is  attached  a  water-closet  for  daily  use ;  a 
Isige  part  of  the  sink-drains  of  those  living  near  the  streams 
empty  into  these  streams,  so  that  from  all  these  substances  there 
mast  be  considerable  impure  matter  emptying  into  the   Nashua 
River  from  this  little  village.    There  is  a  stream  arising  in  the 
north-westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  and  passing  through  the  northerly 
part  of  this  town,  called  Mulplus  Brook,  on  which  there  are  several 
saw,  grist,  and  lumber  mills.     On  the  north  of  the  town  is  the 
Squanacook  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nashua ;  on  this  is  a  leather- 
board  mill  of  much  greater  capacity  than  the  one  first  described ; 
but, as  this  is  partly  in  Groton,  I  will  add  nothing  farther  in  regard 
to  it.    On  the  Mulplus  in  Lunenburg,  as  well  as  in  Shirley,  are 
several  mills  for  the  sawing  of  various  kinds  of  lumber.    For  many 
years  the  waste — the  sawdust — has  been  sent  adrift  in  the  stream, 
and  the  effect  has  been  not  only  to  much  obstruct  the  flow  of  water 
in  many  places,  but  to  nearly  destroy  the  brook-trout,  which  were 
formerly  abundant  in  it  and  in  the  tributary  brooks.    In  a  pond  of 
aboot  one  hundred  acres,  situated  below  the  paper  mill  on  Catecu- 
nmmng  Brook,  sportsmen  say  pickerel  have  grown  scarce  since  the 
mill  began  to  be  used  for  such  purposes.    We  do  not  know  that  the 
sawdust  has  killed  the  trout  and  the  chloride  of  lime  the  pickerel, 
hot  the  facts  as  stated  exist. 
Sterling, — No  trades-pollution;  a  small  stream  and  a  low,  flat 
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meadow  receive  all  the  sewage  that  goes  ftom  the  central  village ; 
and  it  remains  in  the  ditches  of  this  meadow,  there  not  being  any 
proper  outlet.    The  meadow  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  village. 

Townsend, — There  is  no  trades-pollution,  unless,  possibly,  from 
decaying  sawdust,  of  whiich  there  are  large  quantities  in  our  river. 
I  have  often  noticed  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  sawdust 
beds,  the  water  has  a  darker  look.  As  the  water  is  so  variable  as 
to  height,  there  must  be  a  decay  going  on  in  the  warm  season.  I 
never  knew  cattle  to  refhse  to  drink  f^om  the  river. 

West  Boylston, — There  is  some  trades-pollution,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  water  by  smell  or  taste. 

Westminster. — ^We  are  situated  on  the  height  of  land  north  of 
Wachusett  Mountain.  Our  drainage  and  sewerage  are  natural,  and 
we  have  no  trouble  at  all  from  those  imperfections  found  in  lower 
towns. 

Summarj/  of  Survey. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  marked  offensiveness  in  many 
places.  In  fact,  a  single  woolen  mill,  discharging  its  refuse 
into  the  River  Aire  in  England,  employs  nearly  three-fourths 
as  many  operatives  as  the  whole  of  the  manufactories  in  the 
Nashua  Basin  in  Massachusetts,  and  uses,  annually,  320,000 
pounds  of  logwood  and  similar  dye  wares  ;  15,000  pounds  of 
chloride  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  40  to  50  tons  of 
Gallipoli  oil;  700,000  pounds  of  soap;  and  14,000  tons  of 
coal.  It  would  be  within  bounds,  too,  probably,  to  say  that 
the  sewage  of  less  than  10,000  people  is  cast  directly  into 
the  Nashua  and  its  tributaries  within  the  State ;  but  in  a  few 
places  the  pollution  is  so  great  as  to  demand  interference. 

In  Shirley  and  Townsend  there  is  complaint  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  streams  from  sawdust  accumulating  in  their  beds, 
after  having  been  throwli  out  from  the  mills,  a  difficulty  most 
easily  avoided. 

The  evils  in  the  drainage  of  Sterling  are  purely  of  a  local 
character. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Leominster  have  to  shut  their 
windows  at  times  to  keep  out  of  their  houses  the  vile  odors 
from  the  brook,  contaminated  by  a  tannery  in  that  village ; 
but  the  population  is  sparse,  and  it  is  not  positively  known 
that  any  serious  ill  health  has  been  caused. 

In  Leominster  Centre,  the  only  sewer  of  the  town  empties 
into  a  mill-pond,  which  catches,  also,  to  some  extent,  the 
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JMohiblc  refoBC  from  the  milk  above  it,  and  a  nuisaDoc  is  the 
Mtonl  result ;  bat  it  has  not  yet  giveu  rise  to  much  serious 
eomplaint. 

liookagee  Brook,  in  FitchbuT;g:,  is  black  and  filthy,  but  not 
■tinHwgr  Xhe  stream  has  a  rapid  £ill  over  a  bed  rocky  iu 
ite  upper  part,  and  is,  inmiediately  on  its  junction  with  the 
main  stream,  diluted  with  so  lai^c*  a  quantitj-  of  water  as  to 
lose,  to  a  considerable  degree,  its  unsightly  appearance  after 
flowing  a  half-mile.  Through  tiic  city  the  river  is  rather  dark 
and  aometimes  turbid,  but  not  often  really  foul-smelling,  as 
is  shown  also  by  chemical  examination.  Punch  Brook,  how- 
ewer,  a  shallow  stream,  hardly'  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  as  it 
panes  through  the  more  thickh*  inhabited  port  of  Fitchburg, 
k  defiled  by  the  privies,  water-closets,  etc.,  on  its  banks, 
thD5  creating  a  nuisance  with  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  deal 
■tiBfiictorily  unless  filth  is  kept  entirely  out  of  the  stream ; 
for,  dm-iiig  freshets,  several  hundred  times  as  much  water 
jMnarn  through  it  as  in  time  of  drought.  The  main  sewer 
diacharges  lower  still,  but  quite  near  the  city.  At  present 
die  amount  of  sewage  is  small ;  at  times  it  has  hardly  even 
anv  color.  But  if  the  whole  refuse  of  the  bouses  is  ever  dis- 
diarged  at  this  point,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  more  or  less 
eomplaiut  in  the  future. 

In  Clinton  a  serious  source  of  ofience  is  in  Qnilt  Potid,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  not  only  polhited  by 
the  refuse  of  the  caq>et  mills  and  gas  works,  and  by  the  sew- 
age of  the  town  itself,  but  is  a  veritable  settling-tank,  dammed 
by  the  mill  of  the  yam  company  below,  and  placed  by  nature 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley.  Of  course  the  inhabitants 
mfier  from  the  stenches,  some  having  i^moved  from  the  vicin* 
itr ;  »n<l  the  water  is  valueless  to  the  yarn  comi)any  except 
for  power.  Even  for  this  latter  purpose^its  supply  is  so  un- 
oeitain  that  steam  is  chiefly  used.  The  evil  has  been  greater, 
too,  during  the  past  summer,  from  the  fact  that  the  destnic- 
tioa  of  the  carpet  company's  dam  opened  a  new  course  for  the 
stream  below,  so  that  now  Quilt  Pond  has  not  even  the  l>oncfit 
of  the  overflow  of  the  dam  to  partially  flush  it.  In  this  case 
there  are  several  interests  to  consult  and  several  parties  to 
bhune.  The  carpet  company  empty  a  large  amount  of  vilo 
stuff  into  the  stream,  and  the  town  adds  to  the  pollution  by 
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their  sewer  and  their  surface-drainage;  but  both  of  these 
mighty  perhaps,  pass  off  without  causing  a  serious  nuisance 
were  they  not  caught  and  kept  by  the  dam  of  the  yarn  com* 
pany.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  and  how  a  simple  remedy 
could  be  effected,  but  there  will  naturally  be  some  question  as 
to  who  shall  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost. 

Chemical  Examinationa. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  examinations 
by  Prof.  Nichols.  In  Table  VI.,  the  condition  of  the  river  is 
shown  in  Nos.  1  to  14,  when  it  was  at  moderate  height ;  in 
Nos.  15  to  29,  at  its  lowest  summer  flow,  and  in  Nos.  30  to 
40,  at  low  summer  flow.  Tables  VHI.  and  IX.  are  compiled 
from  Table  VI.  Prof.  Nichols's  notes  are  as  follows.  His 
methods  of  analysis  were  fully  given  on  page  174  of  the 
seventh  report. 

MAS8A0UU8ETT8  INSTITUTE  OF  TeOHNOLOOT,  ) 

November  3,  1876.        ) 
Dr.  CKASLEt  F.  FoLtoic,  Sed'y  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  present,  herewith,  the  report  of  the  examination  of 
the  specimens  of  water  from  the  Nashua  River  Basin  received  at 
several  different  times.  Those  included  in  Nos.  1  to  14, 1  assisted, 
myself,  in  collecting.  The  others  were  collected  by  yourself,  and 
received  by  me  in  sealed  demijohns,  apparently  in  good  order. 
With  reference  to  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination,  I  may 

say,— 

No.  5  (Quilt  Pond)  was  very  foul.    The  water  was  covered  with 

an  oily  scum.  The  large  amount  of  ammonia  is  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  the  gas  works  which  drain  into  the  pond,  and  is  an  under- 
estimate of  the  amount  in  the  water  when  collected,  as  the  ammonia 
was  continually  escaping.  In  fact,  exposure  to  the  air  darii^  the 
process  of  filtering  caused  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
ammonia.  In  addition  to  the  gas  works  residue,  there  was  evidence 
of  other  contamination,  of  an  animal  character,  of  the  nature  of 
grease  and  soap,  no  doubt  coming  from  the  carpet  factory. 

No.  7  (Tannery  Brook,  North  Leominster)  was  the  foulest  of 
the  examples  examined.  It  had  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  contained  much  animal  matter.  No.  8,  taken  lower  down  on 
the  same  brook,  was  not  as  bad  as  No.  7,  and  quite  clear  to  the  eye, 
but  still  was  very  foul,  as  the  chemical  examination  shows. 

With  reference  to  the  remaining  waters  [of  Nos.  1  to  14],  it  may 
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be  aaid,  tliat,  owing  to  recent  rain,  the  river  above  the  Lancaster 
Hills,  as  well  as  below,  appeared  somewhat  turbid ;  the  amount  of 
raqpended  matter  was,  however,  very  slight,  and  in  a  small  quan- 
ti^  of  the  water  hardly  perceptible.  Therefore,  the  distinction 
between  ''  filtered  **  and  ^'  unfiltered  "  has  no  significance,  as  far  as 
the  **  solid  residue"  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  Nos.  1-4,  6,  9-11, 
18, 14.  No.  12  was  considerably  polluted,  as  was  evident  from  its 
tppearance  and  from  the  chemical  examination,  and  the  river  was  in 
•caroely  better  condition  below  Fitchburg  (No.  18).  Further  down 
00  the  stream,  however,  there  was  a  manifest  improvement  (No.  14). 
Of  the  waters  received  September  14-16  (Nos.  15-29),  no  one 
bad  soflScient  suspended  matter  to  make  its  determination  of  any 
Boment.  They  were  all  slightly  colored,  but  not  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Of  the  waters  received  October  10,  No.  81  was  quite  foul.  The 
later  was  quite  turbid,  and,  even  after  filtration  through  paper,  was 
•omewhat  opalescent.  The  suspended  matter  submitted  to  micro- 
leopical  examination  showed,  besides  some  particles  of  mineral 
matter  and  cotton  and  linen  fibres  (due,  I  presume,  to  paper  mills 
above),  a  considerable  number  of  filamentous  algae  of  the  genus 
Leptothrix,  the  growth  of  which  was  no  doubt  induced  by  the  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter.  The  water  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  con- 
tained a  marked  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Nos.  32,  33,  and  34  were  similar  to  No.  31,  although  much  less 

fool  and  containing  less  matter  in  suspension ;  No.  84  having,  in 

fiKt,  almost  none.     No.  35  was  quite  different  from  the  others, 

as  i^pears  plainly  in   the   table.     No.  86  was  very  foul,  and 

endently,  judging  from  the  odor  and   from   chemical   cxamina* 

tion,  received  the  drainage  from  gas  works.    The  water  smelt 

strongly  of  coal-tar ;  it  was  very  alkaline,  and  contained'  so  much 

ammonia  that  it  fumed  when  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of 

cfalorhydric  or  nitric  acid.    A  part  of  this  ammonia  escapes  as  IVee 

ammonia  or  carbonate  during  the  evaporation.    The  remainder  is 

driven  off  as  ammonium  salts  when  the  residue  is  burned,  and  this 

accounts  for  the  large  amount  of  ^'  Organic  and  Volatile  Matter." 

The  water  contained,  also,  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (or 

rather  of  sulphide  of  ammonium). 

Of  the  waters  received  October  31,  Nos.  39  and  40  were  clear, 
and  but  slightly  colored.  Nos.  37  and  38  were  turbid,  had  a  bad 
odor,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  refuse  matter.  No.  37  resembles 
other  specimens  ih)m  the  same  locality.  No.  38  is,  in  fact,  dilute 
sewage. 

With  reference  to  the  acidity  or  alkalinity,  I  did  not  observe  any- 
thing of  note  except  in  the  foul  waters  noted,  where  the  alkaline 
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reaction  was  Tery  strong.  I  did  not  observe  any  case  where  there 
was  acidity  (except  that  doe  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  solution).  I 
think  it  very  seldom,  unless  near  to  chemical  works,  that  we  should 
be  at  all  likely  to  find  an  acid  reaction,  although  in  the  Taunton 
Valley  we  did  once  find  it  so  below  some  iron  works. 

In  reply  to  your  question  concerning  the  significance  of  chemical 
examinations,  I  would  say  that  it  has  always  been  felt  that  the  most 
important  point  in  the  examination  of  a  water  is  to  determine  as  fhr 
as  possible  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  organic  matter  present.  One 
of  the  oldest  methods  is  to  determine  the  has  on  ignition.  The  solid 
residue  left  by  evaporation  is  heated  to  destroy  the  organic  matter, 
and  the  loss  noted.  If  a  water  contains  little  carbonate  of  lime  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  nitrates  and  chlorides,  this  determination  is 
not  without  value,  and  it  is  quite  universally  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  make  it  and  to  tabulate  the  result  as  '*  organic  and  vola- 
tile matter."  I  have  included  these  results  in  my  tables.  Conscious 
of  the  defects,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  this 
determination,  chemists  have  tried  to  devise  other  means  of  reaching 
an  idea  of  the  organic  matter  present.  One  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  use  is  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  and  to  tabulate  the  amount  of  oxygen  thus 
required.  Some  German  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  multiplying 
,  the  amount  of  oxygen  by  five,  and  calling  the  result  "  organischer 
Substanz.''  This  is  entirely  empirical,  and  in  peaty  waters  abso- 
lutely inapplicable,  and  it  appears  better,  in  all  cases,  to  state  sim- 
ply the  amount  of  oxygen.  The  truth  is,  we  know  very  little  of 
the  nature  of  the  organic  matter  in  natural  water,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble by  any  means  to  state  the  exact  amount ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 
we  should  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  kind, — a  small  amount  of  one 
kind  being  of  more  significance  than  a  large  amount  of  another 
kind.  Feeling,  however,  that  it  is  to  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
that  the  most  importance  attaches,  Frankland  bums  the  residue  of 
evaporation  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  amount  of  (^'organic") 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  relative  proportion  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  organic  matter  present.  While  the  method  is  much  the  most 
troublesome  and  difficult  of  those  in  common  use,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  results  are  proportionately  valuable,  as  they  are,  after 
all,  even  if  perfectly  accurate,  like  all  other  determinations  of  the 
organic  matter,  stmpZy  comparative^  and  having  no  fixed  and  absolute 
significance. 

Most  bodies  containing  nitrogen,  if  heated  with  a  strongly  alka- 
line solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  give  off  a  certain  amount 
of  their  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  This  amount  is  constant  for  any  one 
substance,  but  different  organic  substances  disengage  a  different 
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miooiit  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia  obtained  by  this  treatment  is 
caDed  *' aJbuminoid  ammonia**  because  the  nitrogenous  bodies  fh>m 
which  it  is  derived  are  regarded  as  being  in  some  sense  of  the 
nature  of  albumin. 

Natural  waters  yary,  of  course,  in  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
they  contain ;  a  river  like  the  Merrimac  and  one  like  the  Taunton 
being  very  different,  and  to  use  the  determination  as  an  index  of . 
pollution  we  must  know  the  character  of  the  water.  A  well-water 
dionld  give  almost  none,  while  a  peaty  water  would  give  consider- 
able, as  peat  contains  considerable  nitrogen  in  combinations  some- 
what readily  destroyed.  It  follows  that  while  the  results  of  any  one 
diembt  are  comparable  among  themselves,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared exactly  with  those  of  some  one  working  by  different  methods. 
Other  determinations  have  been  made  of  English  waters,  although 
all  the  analyses  made  by  the  last  River  Pollution  Commission  have 
been  made  by  Frankland's  methods. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Biplet  Nichols. 
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Table  VII. — Appearance  and  Locality  of  Samples  in  the  previotta 

Table. 


I 


Appetranee. 


LoMlUy. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

.  7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
S3 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
89 
40 


Clean,    . 

Dark,  bat  not  fool, 

Dark,  bat  not  foal. 

Clean,    . 

Foul  and  stinking. 


Nearly  clear,  • 
Very  foal, 
Foul, 

Clear,  . 
Clear,  . 
Clear,  . 
Almost  clear, 


Dark  and  turbid,  . 
Clear,    • 

Dark  and  turbid,  . 
Clear,    . 

Clean,    . 

Clean,    . 

Discolored,  . 
Clean,  . 
Clear,  . 
Clear,  . 
Clear,  . 
Nearly  clear, . 
Clean,  . 
Clean,    . 

Dork  and  peaty,    . 
Not  bad, 
Not  bad, 

Dirty,  but  not  foul. 
Filthy,  . 

Somewhat  turbid, . 
Less  turbid,  . 
Dark,     . 
Clear,     . 
Very  foul. 

Foul  and  turbid,  . 

Very  foul,  . 
Very  clear,  . 
Very  clear,    . 


Clinton,  aboTO  Lancaster  mills. 

Clinton,  below  Lancaster  millf,  at  first  railroad  bridge, 

left  side  of  stream. 
Clinton,  same  as  No.  2,  at  right  side  of  stream. 
Clinton,  below  comb  foctory. 
Clinton,  Quilt  Pond  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which 

the  carpet  mills  and  gas  works  ^in. 
Clinton,  mill  pond  above  carpet  mills. 
N.  Leominster  Brook,  one-quarter  mile  below  tannery. 
Same  as  No.  7,  one-half  mile  lower,  where  the  brook 

enters  the  river. 
Leominster,  above  upper  comb  fkctory. 
Leominster,  below  all  factories. 
Fitchburg,  Nookageo  Brook,  above  upper  woolen  mill. 
W.  Fitchburg,  below  junction  of  Nookagee  Brook  and 

river. 
Fitchburg,  at  railroad  bridge,  above  sewer  mouth. 
South  Fitchburg,  below  scythe  shop. 
Middle  of  railroad  bridge,  below  ikncaster  mills. 
North  Branch  Nashua  Iliver,  one-quarter  mile  above 

Junction. 
Nashua  Kiver,  twenty  rods  below  junction  of  North  and 

South  branches.  ^ 

South  Branch  Nashua  River,  one-quarter  mile  above 

junction. 
North  Branch,  just  below  shoe  shank  manufactory. 
North  Branch,  ten  rods  below  cotton  mills. 
Catecnnamug  Brook,  one-quarter  mile  below  all  mills. 
Nashua,  just  below  junc'n  with  Squanacook,  left  side. 
Nashua,  just  below  junc'n  with  Squanacook,  right  side. 
Nashua,  just  below  Pepperell. 
Nissitisset,  just  below  Pq;>perelL 
Nashua,  one-quarter  mile  before  State  line. 
Nissitisset,  one-half  mile  below  State  line. 
Nashua,  one-eighth  mile  before  entering  Merrimac,  below 

all  mills  and  gas  works,  one-eighth  mile  below  latter. 
N.  Branch  Nashua  River,  just  above  Nookagee  Brook. 
Nookagee  Brook,  just  above  Nashua  River. 
Below  junction  of  30  and  31,  same  as  12. 
Fitchburg  bridge,  at  upper  end  of  city  proper. 
Railroad  bridge,  at  lower  end  of  city,  same  as  13. 
Baker's  Brook. 
Drainage  of  gas  works,  a  few  feet  fh>m  outlet  into  small 

pond. 
Fitchburg,  Nashua  River  below  Nookagee  ]%x>ok,  same 

as  12  and  32. 
Fitchburg,  Punch  Brook. 

•West  Fitchburg,  Nookagee  Brook,  above  all  dams. 
West  Fitchburg,  North  Branch,  above  all  dams. 
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The  samples  taken  below  Nashua  were  not  as  foul  in 
appearance  as  is  said  to  be  sometimes  the  case;  but,  of 
course^  this  differs  from  time  to  time.  In  Fitchburg,  for  in- 
stance, three  samples  (12,  32,  and  37)  taken  from  the  same 
place,  but  at  different  times,  are  described  as  **  almost  clear," 
**  somewhat  turbid,**  and  *foul  and  turbid." 

Table  YIU.  (see  p.  56)  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  river 
from  its  sources  to  its  final  disehaige  into  the  Merrimac  River, 
being  about  thirty-two  miles  from  the  latter  point  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  north  and  south  branches ;  and  thence  eighteen 
miles  to  the  point  %'  in  Fitchburg,  and  thirteen  to  Still  River 
in  Boylston. 

In  Table  IX.,  a  few  of  the  worst  specimens  have  been 
placed  together  for  ready  comparison,  representing  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  in  those  few  places  where  it  was  found 
excessively  bad.  The  drainage  from  the  gas  works  at  Fitch- 
bnrg,  although  very  foul,  passes  only  indirectly  into  the 
river,  much  of  it  only  after  percolating  through  sand  and 
gravel.  Most  of  the  ammonia,  too,  probably  escapes  into 
the  open  air. 
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7^  JPurifieaHan  of  I\3Uuted  JS^eams. 
Prom  the  foregoing  tables,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  decided, 
tat  not  ezcessiye,  increase  in  the  amount  of  pollution,  as  the 
outlet  is  approached.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
processes  of  purification  go  on  rapidly.  It  should  be  remem* 
beredy  howeyer,  that  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  source  of 
pollatioa  to  riyers,  human  excrement,  is  found  in  the  Nashua 
■t  the  present  time  only  in  very  small  quantities,  as  compared 
with  the  yolume  of  the  rirer. 

The   conclusion  of  the  Rivers  Pollution   Commission   of 

England,  based  chiefly  upon  laboratory  experiments,  but  also 

partly  on  chemical  examination  of  small  streams  flowing 

through  densely  populated  regions,  and  therefore  constantly 

■object  to  polluting  substances,  and  so  long  accepted   as 

aothoritative,  ^that  there  is  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom 

long  enough  to  effect  the  destruction  of  sewage  by  oxidation,^ 

m  certainly  not  fully  borne  out,  so  far  as  the  Nairiiua  River  is 

eonaidered,  by  the  results  which  we  have  got.   Our  deductions, 

too,  are  confirmed  by  the  results  of  many  examinations  by 

M.  Dumas  of  the  Biver  Seine,  beginning  above  the  city  of 

P^ris  and  extending  to  Souen  some  one  hundred  miles  lower. 

The  French  method  of  analysis  differs  from  that  in  common 

ISO  in  England  and  this  country,  and  consists  chiefly  in  deter- 

ainiBg  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  present.     Of  course,  the 

oxygen  would  be  rapidly  used  up  by  any  putrescible  matter 

eoming  in  contact  with  it,  and,  therefore,  the  more  oxygen 

present  in  any  given  sample  of  water,  the  purer  must  that 

water  be. 

Table  X. — Showing  the  nwmber  of  ceniilitera  of  free  oxygen  in  a 
liter  of  water  from  different  localities  in  the  River  Seine. 


LOCALITY. 


Oxjgen 

present. 


Coibeil  (above  Paris), 

Pont  d^'Iviy  (near  the  upper  border  of  the  city), 

fool  de  la  Tonmelle  (about  the  middle  of  the  city), 

Aateail  (suburb  below  city  and  above  outlets  of  main  sewers), 

Asni^res  (outlet  of  upper  main  intercepting  sewer), . 

8t  Denis  (oatlet  of  lower  main  interceptlDg  sewer), 

%anay  (below  all  sewers^, 

Fbissy  (about  17  miles  below  Epinay), 

Temon  (about  27  miles  below  roissy),     •       .       .       .       • 
Bouen  (about  85  miles  below  Vernon), 


9. 
8. 
6. 
6. 
4.6 
2. 
1. 
6. 
9J^ 
10^ 
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At  the  International  Sanitary  Congress  at  Brussels  in  1876 , 
Mons.  A.  GSrardin  of  Paris,  inspector  of  establishments 
injurious  to  health,  read  a  paper*  embodying  the  results  of 
three  thousand  chemical  examinations  of  water  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  river  Seine,  and  made  under  directions 
from  the  prefect  of  the  police. 

Examinations  of  eighty  specimens  gave  the  following  results : 
At  the  bridge  of  Asni^res,  just  below  the  outlet  of  the  main 
intercepting  sewer  of  Paris,  there  was  no  complaint  of  bad 
odor;  fish  caught  there  were  readily  eaten  by  cats;  there 
were  to  each  liter  of  water  6.88  cl  of  oxygen  and  275  mil- 
ligrams of  solid  residue,  of  which  61  milligrams  were  organic 
matter.  Four  or  five  kilometers  lower,  at  the  bridge  of  St. 
Denis,  and  just  above  the  smaller  intercepting  sewer,  so  that 
there  could  not  have  been  much  additional  pollution  between 
the  two  points,  there  were  loud  complaints  of  stink;  cats 
refused  to  eat  the  fish  caught  there ;  and  there  were  to  each 
liter  of  water  8.37  cl  of  oxygen  and  280  milligrams  of  solid 
residue,  of  which  61  milligrams  were  organic  matter.  Here, 
in  the  two  places,  the  organic  matter  was  the  same,  so  far  as 
chemistry  could  detect  any  difference,  but  there  evidently 
was  the  difference  between  nearly  fresh  sewage  and  oxidized 
or  putrefied  sewage.  The  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the 
two  places,  by  subsequent  examinations,  were  respectively 
4.28  cl  and  1.07  cl  to  the  liter. 

The  foulness  of  the  river  reached  its  maximum  23  kilom- 
eters below  the  sewer-outlet,  and  then  became  gradually 
less,  until,*  at  a  distance  of  65  kilometers  more,  it  had  re- 
gained the  degree  of  purity  which  it  had  before  reaching 
Paris. 

G^rardin  showed  that  the  water  of  the  Seine  was  more 
foul  near  its  bed  than  at  the  surface,  the  opposite  of  the  case 
in  unpolluted  rivers,  and  attributable  to  the  sewage  deposits. 
The  influence  of  the  wind,  temperature,  'barometric  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  and  height  of  the  river  were  also  shown  to 
be  considerable. 

Fish  were  found  to  die  in  the  Seine  when  the  water  con* 
tained  not  over  1.5  cl  of  oxygen  to  the  liter;  and  this  hap- 
pened in  1874  over  a  distance  of  26  kilometers. 

•  Annales  d'Hygitoe  Pabliqae  et  de  MMedne  Legale,  Jan.,  1877i  pp*  87,  ei  9eq, 
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A  novel  expedient  is  suggested  for  the  purification  of  the 
river,  and  consists  in  having  long  open  canals  through  which 
the  sewage  would  flow,  and  in  which  it  would  be  exposed  to 
the  free  action  of  the  air.  It  was  proposed,  too,  to  plant  in 
these  canals  vigorous  aquatic  plants,  beginning  with  the  Arundo 
JPhragmiteSj  which  grows  even  in  the  most  filthy  places,  and 
placing  after  it,  in  order,  the  Sparganium  simplex^  the 
Hfyriophyllum^  the  Chara^  the  false  cress,  and,  last,  the 
water-cress,  upon  which  are  found  the  animalcules  character- 
istic  of  pure  water. 

Pollution  of  the  Nashua. 

It  is  readily  seen,  that,  except  at  the  head- waters,  the 
Nashaa  River  is  so  polluted  throughout  its  whole  length  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  use  any  part  of  it  for  a  domestic  water- 
sapply.     It  is  not  at  any  place  in  Massachusetts,  except  occa- 
sionally at  Fitchburg,  ofiensive  to  smell,  although  some  of  its 
tributaries  (at  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Leominster,  and  Shirley) 
are  in  a  filthy  condition.     In  fact,  with  the  selectmen  of  every 
town  in  our  State  having  the  power  to  act  as  a  board  of  health, 
although  that  power  has  seldom  been  exercised  as  effectively 
as  is  desirable,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  of  our  rivers  to 
become  so  offensively  polluted  as  has  been  not  uncommon  in 
England ;  for  instance,  where,  according  to  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, the  Aire  and  the  Colder  and  their  tributaries  ''are 
abused  by  passing  into  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
per  annum   of  ashes,  slag,   and  cinders   from  steam-boiler 
fdmaccs,  iron  works,  and  domestic  fires ;  by  their  being  made 
the  receptacles,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  broken  pottery  and  worn- 
out  utensils  of  metal,  refuse  bricks  from  brick-yards  and  old 
bnildings,  earth,   stone  and  clay  from  quarries  and  excava- 
tions, road-scrapings,  street-sweepings,  etc. ;   by  spent  dye- 
▼oods  and  other  solids  used  in  the  treatment  of  worsteds  and 
woolens  ;  by  hundreds  of  carcasses  of  animals,  as  dogs,  cats, 
pigs,  etc.,  which  are  allowed  to  float' on  the  surface  of  the 
itreams  or  to  putrefy  on  the  banks ;  and  by  the  flowing  in,  to 
ttie  amount  of  very  many  million  gallons  per  day,  of  water 
poisoned,  corrupted,  and   clogged   by   refuse   from  mines, 
chemical  works,  dyeing,  scouring,  and  fulling  worsted  and 
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woolen  stuffs,  skin-cleaning   and  tanning,  slangbter-liause   1 
garbage,  and  the  sewage  of  houses  and  towns.**  \ 

How  far  the  present  condition  of  the  Nashua  Biver,  not    • 
considering  the  obstructions  from  dams,  has  to  do  with  the    \ 
disappearance  of  salmon,  trout,  and  pickerel,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say :  that  they  have  been  driven  from  many  of  the 
smaller  streams,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  offensive  matters  dis- 
charged into  them,  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt';  but  the  same 
causes  have  also  been  at  work  here  which  have  driven  the    ; 
game  from  our  woods, — ^that  is,  both  have  often  been  extermi-    ' 
nated.    Last  year,  it  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  that    ] 
fish  had  been  destro}^ed  in  the  river,  two  miles  below  Clinton, 
by  the  mill-refuse  from  that  town ;  and  in  Quilt  Pond  oven 
the  eels  have  been  killed.     But  a  few  rods  below  the  outlet 
for  the  waste  of  the  Lancaster  mills,  fishermen  may  often  be 
seen,  when  the  water  is  not  low,  having  ** quite  good  luck**  in 
catching  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  fish.     Of  course,  salmon 
cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  even  in  a  river  of  absolutely    * 
pure  water,  if  it  is  thoroughly  obstructed  by  high  dams.  i 

The  attempt  which  is  now  making  to  stock  the  river  near    ! 
Lancaster  village  with  young  salmon  and  bass,  will  be  followed    \ 
with  great  interest.     It  is  feared  that  the  trades-pollution  will 
destroy  many,  although  the  fact  has  not  boon  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  summer. 

Except  at  Fitchburg,  and  just  below  the  mills  in  a  few  other  * 
places,  where  the  river  is  somewhat  turbid,  the  JVashua  has 
generally  the  appearance  of  an  unpolluted  stream,  until  it 
reaches  the  city  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  To  render  it  actually  pure 
and  free  from  contamination  throughout,  would  be  indeed  a 
,  difficult  task ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  of  good 
attained  would  compensate  for  the  necessary  cost  and  incon- 
venience, especially  as  there  are  other  sources  from  which 
water  for  domestic  use  may  be  got. 

Some  Pollution  Unavoidable. 

In  this  connection,  the  testimony*  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawlin- 
Bon,  C.  E.,  C.  B.,  is  of  especial  interest,  and  probably 
expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 

•  Before  the  Conference  on  the  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns,  held  by  the  Sode^ 
of  Arcs,  in  London,  May  9, 10,  and  11, 1876. 
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England »  reached  after  many  years  of  study  and  experience 
in  the  matter. 

*^  The  qaestion  of  dealmg  with  sewage  ought  not  at  the  ontset  to 
be  one  of  profit  to  the  town,  hut  of  getting  rid  of  that  which  was 
fAjiirions  to  human  health  in  the  cheapest  and  readiest  way.  There 
were  many  places  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  where  irrigation  was 
ImpTacticable  for  two  reasons :  one,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land ; 
end  another,  the  great  objection  to  depriving  the  district  of  its 
The  manufacturing  districts  were  so  thickly  planted  that  they 
it  have  water,  dirty  or  clean ;  and  there  were  many  purposes  for 
vhidii  dirty  water  could  very  well  be  used,  though  they  would  much 
ntber  have  clean.  How  the  rivers  were  to  be  cleansed  was  the 
great  problem  to  be  solved,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  manufacturing 
industries  could  not  be  very  much  extended  if  the  present  rate  oi 
pcdlntion  went  on.  This  pollution  took  place  in  various  ways,  and 
.  .  .  proper  regulations  might  very  largely  reduce  the  present 
evils.  He  should  certainly  tremble,  however,  for  the  trade  of  this 
country,  if  at  first  rigid  chemical  standards  were  set  up  and  enforced, 
rimply  because  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  He  held  that 
nothing  could  be  more  injurious  !br  a  state  than  to  enact  a  law 
which  could  not  be  obeyed.  -Certain  restrictions  might,  however,  be 
fory  stringent,  if  they  were  confined  to  special  things." 

Until  we  have  better  means  of  disposal  of  our  refuse  than 
it  present,  some  of  our  rivers  must  be  used,  more  or  less,  to 
scavenge  the  country ;  and  the  resulting  evil,  if  reasonable 
care  is  used,  must  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  meth- 
ods by  which  filth  fails  to  be  promptly  and  efficiently  removed. 
Sewage-irrigation  is  not  profitable,  and,  if  on  a  large  scale,  is 
costly,  while  small  towns,  generally,  cannot  afibrd  to  have 
well-constructed  sewerage-systems.  The  various  methods  of 
IQtration  or  precipitation  do  not  purify  sewage.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  prevent  any  serious  pollution  which  may  render 
inch  streams  unsightly,  ofiensive,  or  unfit  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  in  their  case,  that  the  water 
ahould  be  pure  enough  for  men  to  drink.  If  it  is  fairly 
deanscd,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  at  present,  how- 
ever much  we  may  desire  something  more. 
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Disposal  of  Sewage  in  the  Jfashua  Basin. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  large  amounts  of  sewage, 
Bay  of  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  are  at  least  as  great, 
and  the  pecuniary  loss  undergone  is  fully  as  considerable,  by 
the  clarifying  or  chemical  processes  as  by  the  purifying  or 
irrigation  method ;  while  the  former  are  ipso  Jacto  nuisances, 
if  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  latter,  if  properly  managed,  do 
not  cause  bad  odors.  In  towns,  therefore,  irrigation  is,  on  all 
accounts,  to  be  preferred.  But  with  many  of  the  mills  the 
waste  is  concentrated,  and  either  valuable  in  itself,  or  most 
of  it  is  readily  rendered  insoluble,  if  not  so  already,  and  is 
easily  separated  from  the  water.  For  mills,  then,  unless  the 
waste  can  be  discharged  into  the  town-sewers  and,  thus  diluted, 
he  purified  by  irrigation,  the  chemical  processes  are  generally 
the  most  easily  managed,  and,  if  the  works  can  bo  placed 
remote  from  dwellings,  accomplish  as  great  an  amount  of 
cleansing,  with  as  little  offence,  as  it  is  fair  now  in  most  oases 
to  demand.  Intermittent  downward  filtration  may  be  used 
where  such  cleansing  is  insufficient. 

In  leather-board  mills  the  desired  object  might  be  got  at 
very  moderate  expense;  in  gas  works,  the  expense  of  so 
doing  may  be  nearly  covered  by  saving  the  tar ;  in  tanneries, 
a  great  outlay  would  not  be  required;  in  linen  mills,  the 
waste  liquors  from  cleansing  and  bleaching  would  be  too  con- 
centrated for  use  in  irrigation,  but  they  might  be  disposed  of 
by  intermittent  downward  filtration,  or  by  precipitation ;  in 
cotton  mills,  the  waste  from  bleaching  and  washing  and  dye- 
ing could  be  precipitated  and  kept  out  of  the  rivers,  although 
probably  of  not  much  value ;  the  ^  boilings  "  from  paper  mills 
could  probably  be  utilized  with  some  pahis,  while  the  scour- 
ings  from  wool  are  very  valuable  and  would  be  likely  to  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  collecting  their  precipitable  pails.  In 
England,  much  of  the  oil  used  before  falling  is  saved,  and 
even  finds  a  sale  in  this  country.  The  poisonous  chemicals 
used  in  dyeing  are  so  valuable  that  they  are  economized  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  grosser  dyes  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
streams  by  precipitation,  but  with  some  trouble.  Of  course 
the  degree  of  concentration  in  all  of  these  waste-liquids  will 
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depend  considerably  upon  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  the 
•q>ply  of  water  in  each  case. 

Sewage- Clarificatioh  at  Walpole. 

In  Walpole,  at  an  establishment  for  washing  and  bleaching 
cotton-waste,  the  refuse  was  so  highly  offensive  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  proprietor  roughly  prepared  a  cheap  set  of  pre- 
cipitating basins  by  simply  throwing  up  a  wall  of  earth,  which 
retains  the  solid  matter  and  grease.  The  effluent  flows  through 
m  half-dozen  rods  of  marsh,  and,  at  its  discharge  into  the 
bfook,  still  looks  somewhat  turbid ;  but,  twenty  rods  lower, 
and  before  entering  the  river,  when  visited,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice,  October  19,  1876,  there  was  nothing  objection- 
dile.  This  arrangement  has  been  in  existence  four  years, 
dining  which  time  complaints — which  had  been  formerly 
frequent — ceased.  There  was  no  stink  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, but  it  is  said  to  be  a  source  of  offence  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  in  hot  weather,  although  no  one  lives  near  enough  to 
be  annoyed  by  it. 

Proprietj/  of  Legislation. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  pages  of  the  last  report  of  the 
State   Board  of  Health,   no  laws   allowing  injunctions  and 
ipecial  actions  by  local  authorities  have  been  successful  in 
rendering  pure  the  streams  of  England  ;  nor  should  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  better  result  in  this  country.     This  posi- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  what  actually  occurred  in  Clinton  in 
1875.      A  petition  was  sent  to  the  local  board  of  health  in 
regard  to  the  nuisance  in  that  town  from  the  pond  already 
referred  to.     After  giving  the  matter  their  careful  considera- 
tion,   they  replied  in  the  following  words:  "As  the  power 
conferred  by  the  statutes  on  the  board  of  health  is,  in  its 
application  to  this  case,  in  their  opinion,  very  doubtful,  it  is 
^cided  to  take  no  farther  action  on  the  petition."     What  is 
lequired  is  evidently  some  general  Act  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  State  and  placing  the  necessary  authority 
8on)c  central  board. 

If  such  an  Act  were  passed,  the  question  would  naturally 
,  What  constitutes  pollution  sufficient  to  call  for  interfer- 
ence, and  what  remedy  shall  be  adopted?    For  it  would  be 
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manifestly  absurd  to  say  that  present  methods  must  be  aban- 
doned until  some  practicable  substitute  could  be  suggested. 
Of  course  no  one  system  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases 
alike.  For  instance,  in  a  seaboard  city  like  Boston,  where 
the  waste  is  enormous  and  the  present  nuisance  great,  any 
attempt  to  utilize  or  deodorize  sewage  must  be  attended  with 
groat  pecuniary  loss,  and,  on  so  great  a  scale,  perhaps  with 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  results,  while  it  may  be  cast  into  the 
sea  easiest  and  best.  In  Salem,  evils  of  a  similar  character 
may  be  found,  and  the  most  practicable  remedy  would  doubt- 
less be  similar.  In  Lynn,  although  on  the  sea,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  possible,  to  find  a  suitable  outlet  for 
intercepting  sewers.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  discharge 
sewage  on  a  beach,  to  be  washed  up  on  to  the  shore  ;  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  dike  and  irrigate  the  flats  near  the  city ; 
a  pumping-station  discharging  sewage  into  the  Saugus  River 
would  probably  be  objected  to  by  all  those  who  frequent 
Revere  Beach,  while  a  nuisance  would  follow  in  Lynn  itself, 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  remove  the  precipitable  parts  of 
the  sewage,  by  any  of  the  chemical  processes,  near  the  city. 
What  rcmaius,  then,  but  carrying  the  sewage  inland,  or  to 
some  of  the  distant  marshes  for  irrigation,  a  costly  if  practi- 
cable method,  or  restricting  the  use  of  water-closets,  at  least 
their  connection  with  sewers,  and  emptying  vaults  and  cess- 
pools, by  some  of  the  odorless  processes  now  in  use  in  large 
cities  and  by  systems  of  "  dry  removal "  ?  The  problem,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  in  the 
best  manner  without  careful  consideration  of  the  present  and 
future  wants  of  the  city.  In  Natick,  where  the  water-supply 
of  our  largest  city  is  endangered,  something  should  be  done 
at  once,  and  irrigation  seems  the  only  real  remedy,  as  also  in 
Worcester.  In  small  villages  with  few  or  no  sewers,  prob- 
ably nothing  would  be  gained  by  compelling  them  to  keep 
their  drainage  out  of  streams  such  as  are  not  used  now,  or  are 
not  likely  to  be  used  in  the  future,  as  water-supplies.  The 
same  mill  might  be  a  serious  nuisance  on  a  small  or  sluggish 
stream,  and  of  no  consequence  on  a  large  or  rapid  river, 
especially  if  near  the  sea. 
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The  Nashua  River  beyond  the  State  Line. 

After  leaviDg  our  State,  the  ITaahua  is  polluted  only  by  the 
waste  of  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants  in  New  Hampshire.  O9 
the  Nissitisset,  in  that  State,  the  pollution  is  quite  small.  In 
Nashua,  there  are  on  the  river  two  large  cotton  mills,  two 
small  dye-houses,  one  card  and  glazed-paper  mill,  the  gas 
works,  and  several  other  mills  of  various  kinds,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  sources  of  contamination  to  the 
water. 

The  upper  cotton  mill — ^the  Nashua — employs  1,100  hands, 
has  75,000  spindles,  and,  with  a  fall  of  34  feet,  uses  the 
water  for  power  and  for  washing  the  cloth.  The  trades-pol- 
lution above  does  not  seriously  affect  this  company,  as  they 
are  some  eight  miles  below  the  nearest  mills  above  them.  No 
dyeing  is  done ;  in  the  other  processes,  lime,  sulphuric  acid 
(the  two  probably  nearly  neutralizing  each  other  in  the 
bleaching),  and  soap  are  used.  The  amount  of  stock  con- 
verted into  cloth  yearly  is,  in  round  numbers,  5,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Jackson  Company,  perhaps  a  half-mile  lower  on  the 
river,  use  only  clean  cotton,  and  do  no  dyeing  or  bleaching. 
They  have  a  fall  of  18  feet,  employ  450  hands,  with  22,000 
spindles,  and,  as  the  river  serves  only  for  power  for  them, 
they  are  not  seriously  affected  by  the  dye  works,  paper  mill, 
etc.,  above  them.  The  board  of  health  of  Nashua,  in  kindly 
replying  to  our  circular,  state  that  the  pollutiou  of  the  river 
consists,  in  that  city,  of  lime,  dyestuffs,  excrement,  street- 
washings,  etc.,  and  the  poisonous  chemicals  from  the  card 
and  glazed-paper  mill.*  They  also  state,  **  Below  the  mills, 
on  the  Nashua  River,  the  water  is  almost  black,  is  unfit  to 
drink,  and  in  very  hot  weather  is  sometimes  odorous,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  causing  general  complaint."  A  large  portion 
of  the  town  sewage  finds  its  way  into  the  river,  and,  quite 
below  the  settled  parts,  the  gas  works  pour  a  considerable 
amount  of  offensive  matter  into  its  current. 

•  Four  tons  of  paper  are  nscd  per  day ;  the  chemicals  nsed  are  Paris  green,  bine 
Tttriol,  acetate  of  lead,  arsenions  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  baryta, 
ial-0oda,  sulphoric  add,  muriatic  acid,  clay,  magenta,  and  other  aniline  colors,  ooral- 
ttne,  and  yarions  dyewoods. 
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Pollution  of  the  Merbimao. 

This  amount  of  filth  passes  into  the  Merrimac,  a  river 
draining  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  inclad- 
ing  the  cities  of  Concord  and  Manchester;  and  we  might 
expect  to  get  full  evidence  of  contamination  at  Lowell  and 
Lawrence.  And  yet  the  numerous  analyses  which  have  been 
made  in  previous  years  show  no  very  striking  amount, 
although  the  mere  fact  of  this  sewer-character  of  the  river, 
especially  with  the, knowledge  that  it  is  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  should  render  its  use  allowable  as 
drinking-water  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  It  is  now 
used  for  that  purpose  to  some  extent  in  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Haverhill. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
it  is  quantity^  and  not  quality^  of  impurity  which  we  detect 
by  chemical  analysis;  and  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
authorities,  that  water  containing  an  amount  of  impurity  so 
stxiall  as  to  escape  the  tests  of  the  chemist  altogether,  may 
possess  such  virulent  character,  from  containing  the  conta- 
gium  of  specific  diseases,  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking. 

To  purify  the  Merrimac  River,  so  that  it  would,  without 
treatment,  be  desirable  as  a  domestic  water-supply,  would 
require  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  the  authorities  of  two 
States  in  an  amount  of  compulsory  legislation  which  we  could 
hardly  now  expect  to  see  enforced.  The  cities  just  named, 
however,  must  get  their  water-supplies  from  the  Merrimac, 
in  part  at  least,  or  else  incur  enormous  expense ;  and  if  the 
water  were  carefully  filtered,  as  it  is  not  now,  before  being 
used,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  condemning  it,  however 
much  we  should  prefer  a  supply  that  had  not  been  so  exposed 
to  contamination,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  London, 
which  has  the  lowest  death-rate  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  gets  sixteen-seventeenths  of  its  water,  but  filtered, 
from  rivers  much  more  polluted  than  the  Merrimac. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  importance  is  readily  seen 
of  preventing  any  farther  fouling  of  the  Nashua  and  Merrimac 
rivers,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  so  far  as 
chemical  analysis  goes,  the  latter  compares  now  very  favora- 
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bly  with  waters  of  standard  pitritj;^as  maj  be  teen  bj  the 
fi>Dowiiig  table  (page  70) »  calcabted  from  the  examinations 
ky  Ptofesfior  Nichols  in  the  Flfkh  Seport  of  the  State  Board 
at  Healtii^  and  by  Professor  Wood  in  the  Bepovt  upon  the 
Sndiary  Qoalities  of  the  Sodboij,  Mystie»  ^uiw^ne>  and 
Chaxiea  Biver  Waters : — 


•  lit  is  said  tZiat  typhoid  ftvs;  wUdi  wm  fctiauly  afln  fMftftiU  m  Lsvcvbgc^ 
Bm  frf'ff'"*  campantiTely  ran  nm  the  latroifaictioii  of  thio  wster  frani  ttM  MnriBuc 
Thia  point  luMMit  yet  bccaigedagyiliTgrttgBfced^howgftr^lyt^ 
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Effect  of  Farming,  Pebcolation,  Etc. 

The  influeDco  of  high  cultivation  of  farm-lands  in  polluting 
streams  running  through  them,  has  been  often  referred  to, 
and  many  experiments  bearing  on  the  question  have  been 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  Dalton,  Dickin- 
son, Frankland,  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Greaves,  and  Voelcker 
in  England  ;  Gasparin,  and  Mari6-Davy  in  France ;  Maurice, 
and  Risler  in  Switzerland ;  and  Ebermayer,  and  Woldrich  in 
Austria,  who  all  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions 
as  to  evaporation  and  percolation  as  compared  with  rainfall. 

Mr.  Charles  Greaves,  C.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
East  London  Water  Works,  has  recently  published  a  resume 
ef  experiments*  very  carefully  conducted  by  him  during  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  from  which  the  general  results 
observed,  are:  **Tho  magnitude  of  percolation  through  sand 
at  all  times ;  the  smallness  of  percolation  through  earth  on 
the  whole ;  the  consequent  magnitude  of  evaporation ;  the 
entire  absence  of  percolation  in  warm  summer  weather ;  the 
excess  of  evaporation  from  ground  over  evaporation  from  a 
surface  of  water  in  winter,  and  from  a  surface  of  water  over 
evaporation  from  ground  in  summer,"  etc.  During  the  last 
fourteen  years  only  were  all  the  facts  given  in  the  following 
table  observed,  and  the  averages  for  that  time  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Table  XII. 


Bbsults  fob  Fouxmv  Ybabs. 


Indies. 


Avera<?e  annnal  rainfall, 


percolation  through  ground, 
evaporation  from  ground, 
evaporation  from  water, 
evaporation  from  sand, . 
excess  of  rain  over  evaporation  from  water, 
excess  of  evaporation  from  water  over  evap- 
oration from  ground, 


25.721 

7.682 

18.138 

20.613 

4.313 

5.108 

2.475 


In  making  these  experiments,  the  ** ground"  used  was  put 
in  a  slate  box  of  one  cubic  yard  capacity,  and  was  made  as 

•  These,  the  mo§t  complete  in  existence,  may  ho  fonnd  in  the  forty-fourth  yolumo 
of  the  Minnies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  CiTil  Engineers,  London,  1876. 
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learly  as  possible  liko  ordinary  ground,  but  not  exactly  so. 
file  interesting  point  with  reference  to  the  pollution  of  streams 
is  the  small  amount  of  rainfall  which  actually  passes  through 
the  soil)  and  the  entire  absence  of  percolation,  in  summer.  If 
lands  are  heavily  manured  in  a  fall  followed  by  a  wet  winter, 
of  course  the  percolation,  and  consequent  escape  into  streams, 
would  be  very  much  greater  than  if  the  winter  wore  dry ;  in 
the  former  case,  spring  is  the  better  time  for  manuring  land, 
and,  in  the  latter,  autumn.  Dr.  Gilbert  thinks  that  "when 
the  matters  had  passed  through  a  considerable  depth  of  soil, 
there  was  not  so  much  danger  from  ordinary  agriculture  as 
was  sometimes  supposed."  He  also  gives  the  results  of 
experiments  at  Bothamsted,  England,*  extending  from  1866 
to  1873,  in  which  the  drains  were  opened  from  time  to  time 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  water  analyzed  either 
by  Professor  Frankland  or  Dr.  Voelcker.  Wheat  had  been 
grown  on  the  land  since  1844.  The  average  of  their  results 
is  thus  stated,  the  depth  of  the  drains  being  between  three 
and  four  feet. 

Table  XIII. 


OVB  ACRB  07  LAXD  TSKATKO  WITO— 

Nomber  of 
SxpmlmMita. 

Nitrogen   at   NltratM 
tnd  Nitrites  per  100,- 
000  putt  of  dralnago- 
water  (average). 

No  mannre  for  years,  .... 
Fourteen  tons  bam  manure  each  year,   . 

Mineral  mannre, 

Mineral  manure  and  ammonia  salts  (41 

lbs.  nitrogen), 

Mineral  manure  and  ammonia  salts  (82 

lbs.  nitrogen), 

Mineral  manure  and  ammonia  salts  (123 

lbs.  nitrogen), 

Mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  (82 

lbs.  nitrogen), 

6 
10 

0.353 
1.264 
0.428 

0.823 

1.439 

1.816 

1.437 

Such  high  manuring  is  not  common  in  ordinary  farming ; 
and  where  there  are  no  drains,  the  filtration  would  bo  slower, 
and  the  effluent  water  would  become  nearly  pure.  In  sand 
or  gravel,  too,  the  result  would  be  much  less  satisfactory  than 
in  denser  soils. 

These  examinations  are  given  in  full  in  the  final  report  of 

•  Op.  dt 
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the  £DgIi8h  Bivers  Pollutioti  Commission^  who  conclude  from 

(hem  that  **  water  collected  from  the  surface,  or  the  drains 

of  cultivated  land,  is  always  more  or  less  polluted  with  the 

organic  matter  of  manure,  even  after  subsidence  in  lakes  or 

reservoirs.     Such  polluted  surface  or  drainage  water  is  not  of 

good  quality  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  it  may  be  used  with 

less  risk  to  health  than  polluted  shallow-well  water,  if  human 

excrementitious  matters  do  not  form  part  of  the  manure 

«5plied  to  the  land.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  all  river-water  contains  a  variable 
<aouQt  of  soluble  matter  and  of  substances  in  suspension, 
^able  as  a  fertilizer ;  and  in  some  river- valleys  this  is  so 
jitat  that  no  other  manure  is  needed*  Further  experiments 
on  these  points  are  evidently  desiral^le. 

Legislation  in  England. 

An  Act  passed  in  England  during  the  past  year  is  of  suffi- 
cient  interest  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  be  given 
^^tire.  It  has  not  fully  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the 
^^itarians ;  but  more  stringent  bills  have  failed  to  go  through 
*^ft  houses  of  Parliament;  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Presi- 
"^nt  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  office  where  the 
"*U  was  drawn  up,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  people  of 
^t  country  are  not  ready  for  any  more  advanced  measures 
^^w.  Ho  thought  it  better  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
S^in  that  is  pmcticable,  and  which  will  make  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  rivers,  rather  than  leave  the  evil  in  its  present 
iQagnitude  until  all  the  requirements  of  sanitary  law  could  be 
fulfilled  in  a  better  Act. 

In  J^Iassachusetts,  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  preventing 
the  contamination  of  our  streams,  although  in  Boston,  Brook- 
line,  Cambridge,  Clinton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Haverhill, 
Lynn,  Natick,  Salem,  Somerville,  Woburn,  and  Worcester 
evils  of  some  magnitude  are  already  staring  us  in  the  face. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  there  are  local  nuisances  in  many  parts  of 
the  State. 

[39  and  40  Viet.  chap.  75.] 
Air  Act  for  making  ftixtiier  FroTision  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  RlTers. 

[15Ch  Angust,  1876.] 

VThereoB  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  proviaion  for  the  prevention  of 
tbe  poBution  of  rivers,  and  in  particular  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new 
of  poUntion : 

10 
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Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Qaeen'a  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  wil 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commoia 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  ai 
follows : — 

L  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Bivers  Pollution  Prevcntioz 
Act,  1870. 

Pabt  L 

Law  a$  to  Solid  Matters. 

2.  Every  person  who  puts,  or  causes  to  be  put  or  to  £e^,  or  knowingly 
permits  to  be  put  or  to  fall  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream,  so  as  eifhe: 
singly  or  in  combination  with  other  similar  act«  of  the  same  or  any  othe: 
person  to  interfere  with  its  due  flow,  or  to  pollute  its  waters,  the  solid  r«fusi 
of  any  manufactory,  manufacturing  process  or  quarry,  or  any  rubbish  o: 
cinders,  or  any  other  waste,  or  any  putrid  solid  matter,  shall  be  deemed  U 
have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

In  proving  interference  with  the  due  flow  of  any  stream,  or  in  pr^viuj 
the  pollution  of  any  stream,  evidence  may  be  given  of  repeated  acts  irhicl 
together  cause  such  interference  or  pollution,  although  each  act  taken  h} 
itself  may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Pabt  II. 
Law  a$  to  Sewage  PoUuHonM. 

3.  Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knowingly  permits  tc  fall  oi 
flow  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter 
shall  (subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned)  be  deemed  to  have  committed  az 
offence  against  this  Act. 

Where  any  sewage  matter  falls  or  flows  or  is  carried  into  any  streaa  alon^ 
a  channel  used,  constructed,  or  in  process  of  construction  at  the  date  of  th^ 
passing  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  sewage  matter,  thi 
person  causing  or  knowingly  permitting  the  sewage  matter  so  to  iail  oi 
flow  or  to  be  carried  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  conmiitted  an  offeno« 
against  this  Act  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  eogni 
zance  of  the  cose  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  available  neoni 
to  render  harmless  the  sewage  matter  so  falling  or  flowing  or  carried  intc 
the  stream. 

Where  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Board  are  satisfied  after  local  inquiry  thai 
further  time  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  sanitary  authority  which  at  th( 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  discharging  sewage  matter  into  any  stieara 
or  permitting  it  to  be  so  discharged,  by  any  such  channel  as  aforesaid,  foi 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  authority  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  anc 
available  means  for  rendering  harmless  such  sewage  matter,  the  Local  Gov 
emment  Board  may  by  order  declare  that  this  section  shall  not,  so  for  ai 
regards  the  discharge  of  such  sewage  matter  by  such  channel,  be  in  operatioi 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  to  be  limited  in  the  order. 

Any  order  made  under  this  section  may  be  from  time  to  time  renewed  b^ 
the  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  such  conditions,  if  any,  as  they  ma^ 
see  fit. 

A  person  other  than  a  sanitary  authority  shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  offeno 
under  this  section  in  respect  to  the  passing  of  sewage  matter  into  a  streozi 
along  a  drain  communicating  with  any  sewer  belonging  to  or  under  the  con 
trol  of  any  sanitary  authority,  provided  he  has  the  sanction  of  the  sanitor; 
authority  for  so  doing. 
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Past  m. 

Law  09  to  Manitfaeharing  and  Mining  PoUuHwm, 

4  CS^ery  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knowingly  permits  to  fall  or 
flow  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream  any  poisonons,  noxions,  or  pollntlng 
liqoicl  proceeding  from  any  £Eu;tory  or  mannfactnring  process,  shall  (snbject 
ss  in  Ibis  Act  mentioned)  be  deemed  to  hare  committed  an  offence  against 
this  A.ct. 

Wliere  any  snch  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  as  aforesaid  falls 
or  flo^ws  or  is  carried  into  any  stream  along  a  channel  used,  constructed,  or 
in  process  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  any  new 
^^^^^i^x^el  constructed  in  substitution  thereof,  and  having  its  outfall  at  the 
••"^  «pot,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  liquid,  the  person  causing,  or 
Inio'vriiigiy  permitting  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  so  to  fall 
^  ^o^^  or  to  be  carried,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  oflence 
"C^^^^^^t  this  Act  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cogni- 
'^c^  of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  reasonably  avail- 
^1^  xxieans  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  so 
^^**^  or  flowing  or  carried  into  the  stream. 

^  livery  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow,  or  knowingly  permits  to  fall  or 
^^»  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream,  any  solid  matter  from  any  mine  in 
^^  Quantities  as  to  prejudicially  interfere  with  its  due  flow,  or  any  poison- 
^^  ^^cxious,  or  polluting  solid  or  liquid  matter  proceeding  from  any  mine, 
^^^^'^^  Hum  water  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  drained 
^  ^'^^jged  from  such  mine,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  oflence 
'C'^^^^t  this  Act,  unless  in  the  case  of  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  matter 
^  ^^^ws  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  that 
"^  ^^  using  the  best  practicable  and  reasonably  available  means  to  render 
"''^^css  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  matter  so  falling  or  flowing  or 
^*^^^  into  the  stream. 

^  XJnless  and  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  following  enact- 

^^'^^^  ahall  take  eflect,  proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against  any  person 

^^°^^  this  part  of  this  Act  save  by  a  sanitary  authority,  nor  shall  any  such 

P'^^^^^^&dings  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board : 

™^^^cd,  always,  that  if  the  sanitary  authority,  on  the  application  of  any 

P^"*^^  interested  alleging  an  offence  to  have  been  committed,  shall  refuse  to 

^^  X^Toceedings,  or  apply  for  the  consent  by  this  section  provided,  the 

P^^'^x^  so  interested  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  if  that 

^^^''^y  on  inquiry,  is  of  opinion  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  take 

P^^^^^Qdings,  they  may  direct  the  sanitary  authority  accordingly,  who  shall 

^^**^tipon  commence  proceedings. 

"HiA  said  Board,  in  giving  or  withholding  their  consent,  shall  have  regard 

to  the  industrial  interests  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  the  circumstances  and 

wpUrements  of  the  locality. 

"^  said  Board  shall  not  give  their  consent  to  proceedings  by  the  sanitary 

tttWity  of  any  district  which  is  the  seat  of  any  manufacturing  industry, 

iu^  they  are  satisfled,  after  due  inquiry,  that  means  for  rendering  harm- 

Im  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquids  proceeding  from  the  proc- 

MM  of  such  manufactures  are  reasonably  practicable  and  available  under 

iD  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  no  material  injury  will  be  inflicted 

b/nch  proceedings  on  the  interests  of  such  industry. 

iny  person  within  such  district  as  aforesaid,  against  whom  proceedings 
sr0  proposed  to  be  taken  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  shall,  notwithstanding 
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any  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  bo  at  liberty  to  object  before 
the  sanitary  authority  to  sach  proceedings  being  taken,  and  such  aathority 
shall,  if  required  in  writing  by  such  person,  a£Eord  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  against  such  proceedings  being  taken,  so  far  as  the  same  relate 
to  his  works  or  manufacturing  processes.  The  sanitary  authority  shall 
thereni>on  allow  such  person  to  be  heard  by  himself,  agents,  and  witnesses, 
and  after  inquiry,  such  authority  shall  determine,  having  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board  are  by  this  section 
directed  to  have  regard,  whether  such  proceedings  as  aforesaid  shall  or  shall 
not  be  taken ;  and  where  any  such  sanitary  authority  has  taken  proceedings 
under  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  other  sanitary  authorities  to 
take  proceedings  under  this  Act  tUl  the  party  against  whom  such  proceed- 
ings are  intended  shall  have  failed  in  reasonable  time  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  any  competent  court  under  this  Act. 

Pabt  IV. 

AdminUtraHon  of  Law. 

7.  Every  sanitary  or  other  local  authority  having  sewers  under  their  con- 
trol shall  give  facilities  for  enabling  manufacturers  within  their  district  to 
carry  the  liquids  proceeding  from  their  factories  or  manufacturing  processes 
into  such  sewers : 

Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not 'extend  to  compel  any  sanitary  or 
other  local  authority  to  admit  into  their  sewers,  any  liquid  which  would 
preJudiciaUy  affect  such  sewers,  or  the  disposal  by  sale,  application  to  land, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  sewage  matters  conveyed  along  such  sewers,  or  which 
would  from  its  temperature  or  otherwise  bo  injurious  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view : 

Provided,  also,  that  no  sanitary  authority  shall  be  required  to  give  such 
facilities  as  aforesaid  where  the  sewers  of  such  authority  are  only  sufQcient 
for  the  requirements  of  their  district,  nor  where  such  facilities  would  inter- 
fere with  any  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  respecting  the 
sewage  of  such  authority. 

8.  Every  sanitary  auUiority  shall,  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  this  Act 
contained,  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to 
any  stream  being  within  or  passing  throi]igh  or  by  any  part  of  their  district, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  institute  proceedings  in  respect  of  any  offence  against 
this  Act  which  causes  interference  with  the  due  flow  within  their  district  of 
any  such  stream,  or  the  pollution  within  their  district  of  any  such  stream, 
against  any  other  sanitary  authority  or  person,  whether  such  offence  is  com- 
mitted within  or  without  the  district  of  the  first-named  sanitary  authority. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  sanitary  authority  in  the  execution  of  this 
Act  shall  bo  payable  as  if  they  were  expenses  properly  incurred  by  that 
authority  in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Proceedings  may  also,  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  this  Act  contained,  be 
instituted  in  respect  of  any  offence  against  this  Act  by  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  commission  of  such  offence. 

9.  The  Conservancy  Board  constituted  under  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act, 
1868,  shall,  within  the  area  of  their  Jurisdiction,  have,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  authority,  the  powers  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
sanitary  authorities  have  under  this  Act. 

The  said  Conservancy  Board  may  also  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Act,  1868,  under  the  head  or  division,  "  Protection  of  Water," 
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\ij  applieation  to  the  eonnty  court  having  Jnrisdiction  in  the  place  in  which 
layoffeace  is  committed  against  those  proyisions;  and  such  courf  may  by 
mnmutfy  order  require  any  person  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any 
neh  offsnee,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  summary  orders 
of  eeontj  courts  and  appeal  therefrom  shall  apply  accordingly. 

Legal  Proceedings,    Saving  Claueea,    De/iMHone, 

(L)    Leg€U  I^roc4«dimg9* 

to.  The  county  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  any  offence 
against  this  Act  is  committed  may  by  summary  order  require  any  person  to 
abstain  from  the  commission  of  such  offence,  and  where  such  offence  consists 
in  defanlt  to  perform  a  duty  under  this  Act  may  require  him  to  perform  such 
dntj  in  manner  in  the  said  order  specified ;  the  court  may  insert  in  any  order 
ndi  conditions  as  to  time  or  mode  of  action  as  it  may  think  just,  and  may 
Biupend  or  rescind  any  order  on  such  undertaking  being  given  or  condition 
being  performed  as  it  may  think  just,  and  generaUy  may  give  such  directions 
ior  carrying  into  effect  any  order  as  to  the  court  seems  meet.  Previous  to 
granting  such  order,  the  court  may,  if  it  think  fit,  remit  to  skilled  parties- 
to  report  on  the  **  best  practicable  and  available  means,"  and  the  nature  and 
Mat  of  the  works  and  apparatus  required,  who  shall  in  all  cases  take  into 
eoMideration  the  reasonableness  of  the  expense  involved  in  their  rei>ort. 

Any  person  making  default  in  complying  with  any  requirement  of  an  order 
of  a  eounty  court  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  pay  to  the  person 
containing,  or  such  ojbher  person  as  the  court  may  direct,  such  sum,  not 
oxeeeding  fifl^  pounds  a  day  for  every  day  during  which  he  is  in  default,  as 
^  eoirt  may  order ;  and  such  penalty  shaU  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
M  any  debt  acUudged  to  be  due  by  the  court ;  moreover,  if  any  person  so  in 
dofaolt  persists  in  disobeying  any  requirement  of  any  such  order  for  a  period 
of  not  leas  than  a  month,  or  such  other  i>eriod  less  than  a  month  as  may  bo 
prescribed  by  such  order,  the  court  may  in  addition  to  any  penalty  it  may 
impose  appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  into  effect  such  order,  and 
^1  expenses  incurred  by  any  such  person  or  persons  to  such  amount  as  may 
he  aUowed  by  the  county  court  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt  due  from  the 
person  in  de£Euilt  to  the  person  or  persons  executing  such  order,  and  may  be 
KMovered  accordingly  in  the  county  court. 

IL  If  either  party  in  any  proceedings  before  the  county  court  under  this 
Act  feels  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  court  in  point  of  law,  or  on  the 
■Boiits,  or  in  respect  of  the  admission  or  rejection  of  any  evidence,  he  may 
a^eal  from  that  decision  to  thQ  High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  appeal  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  special  case  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
Pvties  or  their  attorneys,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  to  be  settled  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  upon  the  application  of  the  parties  or  their  attor- 
neys. 

The  eourt  of  appeal  may  draw  any  inferences  from  the  facts  stated  in  the 
c*oe  that  a  jury  might  draw  from  facts  stated  by  witnesses. 

Snhject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  tbo  enactments,  rules,  and 
^if^tn  relating  to  proceedings  in  actions  in  county  courts,  and  to  enforcing 
jo^ganeafB  in  county  courts  and  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  county  court 
jadges  and  to  the  conditions  of  such  appeals,  and  to  the  power  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  on  anch  appeals,  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  under  this  Act, 
and  to  an  appeal  from  such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  action  and 
tppeel  rdaled  to  a  matter  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
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THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 


Lil  operuH 
in  Ai)gufit4 


Irrigation. 
Sewage-irrigation  has  already  been  in  successful  ( 
for  a  few  years  at  the  state  asylums  for  the  insane  in  J 
Me.,  and  Concord,  N,   H.,  in  the  latter  case  by  means  <A 
pumping;  but  although  the  crops  have  very  much  increased 
iu  jahio  in  these  places,  the  sewage  has  not  been  disposed  ( 
in  that  systematic  way  which  wonld  bo  necessary  in  deallDj 
with  larger  quantities.     In  fact,  there  have  been  a  few 
plaints  ou  the  part  of  people  living  near  the  irrigated  land  I 
Concord,  but  it  is  said  that  the  difficultiea  have  always  I 
readily  obviated. 

Experiments  in  Massachusetts. 

Before  dealing  with  sewage  on  a  large  scale,  however,  it  I 
important  that  we  should  have  more  experience  to  guido  n 
in  regard  to  some  matters  which  can  bo  decided  only  by  t 
means.  Wo  shall  look,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  intei 
for  tho  results  of  tbo  systems  of  sewage- irrigation  which  I 
now  preparing  at  the  new  asylum  for  tbo  insane  at  Worcei 
and  at  the  state  prison  for  women  at  Sherbom.  The  sewu 
of  the  new  prison  for  men  in  Concord  is  to  be  utilized  a« 
In  Lenox,  Colonel  Waring  has  carried  out  tho  sysl 
irrigation  by  underground  pipes,  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field  of  L 
don,  including  his  flush-tanks,  the  same,  indeed,  which  I 
been  used  by  Colonel  Waring  for  bis  own  residence  in  N<n 
port  for  some  years,  and  which  was  described  on  page  334  i 
the  Seventh  Report  of  tho  State  Board  of  Health.* 

The  accompanying  map  of  tho  sewage-farm  at  Worcest«  I 
explains  itself.  There  are  nearly  fourteen  acres  of  laodl 
available.  The  several  side-outlets  of  the  main  sewer  allow  i 
of  winter-irrigation  ou  plots  not  used  in  summer ;  and  durioir  ^ 

•  Mr.  J.  Ketten  BadcUHb'f 
tbero  Inadvertonlly  gl'PB  os  Colont 
frwinenl  cleapiine  is  not  necemarj. 
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Irrigation. 

Sewage-irrigation  has  already  been  in  Bucceesful  operation 
for  a  few  years  at  the  state  asylums  for  the  insane  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  latter  case  by  means  of 
pumping ;  but  although  the  crops  have  very  much  increased 
in  j^alue  in  these  places,  the  sewage  has  not  been  disposed  of 
in  that  systematic  way  which  would  be  necessary  in  dealing 
with  larger  quantities.  In  fact,  there  have  been  a  few  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  people  living  near  the  irrigated  land  in 
Concord,  but  it  is  said  that  the  difficulties  have  always  been 
readily  obviated. 

Experiments  in  Massachusetts. 

Before  dealing  with  sewage  on  a  large  scale,  however,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  have  more  experience  to  guide  us, 
in  regard  to  some  matters  which  can  be  decided  only  by  tha 
means.     Wo  shall  look,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  interes 
for  the  results  of  the  systems  of  sewage-irrigation  which 
now  preparing  at  the  new  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Worcester^ 
and  at  the  state  prison  for  women  at  Sherborn.     The  sewage^^ 
of  the  new  prison  for  men  in  Concord  is  to  be  utilized  also. 
In  Lenox,  Colonel  Waring  has  carried  out  the  system  of 
irrigation  by  underground  pipes,  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field  of  Lon- 
don, including  his  flush-tanks,  the  same,  indeed,  which  has 
been  used  by  Colonel  Waring  for  his  own  residence  in  New- 
port for  some  years,  and  which  was  described  on  page  334  of 
the  Seventh  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.^ 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  sewage-farm  at  Worcester 
explains  itself.     There  are  nearly  fourteen  acres  of  land 
available.     The  several  side-outlets  of  the  main  sewer  alloT 
of  winter-irrigation  on  plots  not  used  in  summer ;  and  durin 

*  Mr.  J.  Netten  Kadcliffe's  statement  that  these  shoald  be  cleaned  once  a  year  i 
there  inadvertently  given  as  Colonel  Waring's,  who,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  s 
frequent  dcapsing  is  not  necessaxy. 
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wet  weather,  or  when  for  any  reason  the  sewage  is  not 
requirecl  for  the  growing  crops,  it  may  be  passed  on  to  sev- 
eral acres  of  growing  grass  at  the  various  points  where  there 
nro  side-outlets.*  The  farm  of  the  asylum  consists  of  275 
acres. 

Progress  Elsewhere. 

In  other  countries,  some  valuable  experience  and  informa- 
tion have  been  got  during  the  year,  and  brief  reference  will 
be  made  here  to  such  as  have  some  important  bearing  on  our 
subject,  although  they,  in  the  main,  simply  confirm  the  state- 
nieuts  which  were  made  in  the  previous  report. 

Glasgow. 

The  last  report  on  the  sewerage  of  Glasgow  f  recommends  a 
main  drainage-scheme  similar  to  that  advised  by  Bateman 
and  Bazalgette  in  1868,  but  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Clyd© 
and  discharge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  twenty-three  miles 
below  the  city,  instead  of  passing  twenty-seven  miles  south- 
west, to  a  point  on  the  coast,  and  using  the  sewage  in  irriga- 
tion on  eleven  thousand  acres  of  land,  as  was  proposed  in 
1868."    The  various  dry-earth  systems,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  were 
condemned,  as  inferior  to  water-carriage.     All  the  processes 
of  sewage-utilization  were  declared  more   costly  than  dis- 
\     charging  into  a  large  body  of  water,  and  no  more  satisfac- 
tory from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.      Of  the  best  method, 
in'igation,  it  is  stated  that — 

**The  cost  of  the  distribution  of  sewage  over  the  land  would  not 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  area  irrigated,  but  at  a  greater 
>'*t«;  nor  have  we  any  experience  of  how  far  the  nuisance  of  a 
l&rge  area  of  many  thousand  acres,  irrigated  with  sewage,  would 
extend.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  small  irriga- 
tion farms  to  large  ones,  either  from  an  economical  or  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.' 


I 


/ 


i 

I 


/ 


*  Only  one  of  these,  that  nearest  to  the  sewage-farm,  is  represented  on  the  map. 
There  arc  six  others  between  that  point  and  the  asylam. 

t  Report  of  Sir  JcHm  Hawkshaw,  the  commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
pnriflcation  of  the  BiTer  Clyde,  Edinburgh,  1876. 
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Tlie  Liemur  System. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  outlet  for  the  water-^ 
carriage  system,  and  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  at  all  outlets^ 
unless  in  deep  water,  has  induced  one  of  the  first  authorities 
in  England*  to  recommend  the  Liernur  system  for  trial  in 
some  parts  of  towns,  although  he  says  **  it  is  probable  that 
those  in  *  wealthy  or  in  easy  circumstances  will  not  abandon 
willingly  their  water-closets,  even  if  they  be  subject  to  a  tuc 
for  them,"  and  ^the  nicety  of  the  present  siphon-pans  and 
water-closets  will  hhve  to  be  surrendered,  and  undoubtedly 
dirty  rain-water,  at  times,  and  much  dirty  waste-water  from 
bouses  daily,  must  run  into  adjacent  water-courses.** 

The  Master  of  Public  Works  has  advised  that  this  system 
be  extended  in  the  upper  parts  of  Amsterdam^  where  about 
one-fiftieth  of  the  city  is  already  supplied  with  it,  and  that 
dry  removal  be  adopted  in  the  lower  quarters. 

Precipitating  Processes. 

When  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
published,  the  precipitating  processes  at  Coventry  and  Leeds 
seemed  to  be  the  best  of  those  then  in  use. 

Coventry. 

With  regard  to  Coventry,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain 
anything  definite  as  to  the  cost  of  the  ^manure"  made;  and 
the  same  company  have  been  placed  under  chancery  injunction 
for  their  works  at  Nuneaton,  because  of  the  nuisance  created 
there  from  insufficient  cleansing  of  the  sewage. 

<'Two  manufacturers  at  Kenilworth  (one  a  tanner  discharging 
5,000  gallons,  and  the  other  a  fellmonger  discharging  50,000  gallons, 
of  refuse  daily  into  the  Fipham  Brook,  which,  like  the  Sherbourne,  ^ 
is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  River  Avon)  have  taken  a  license  of 
this  company,  and  are  now  erecting  the  necessary  works  to  purify, 
at  their  own  expense,  their  refuse  by  the  same  processes  as  are  used 
at  Coventry.  The  cost  of  purifying  the  tanner's  refuse  will  be  about 
lOd.,  and  that  of  the  fellmonger's  about  2«.  6d.  per  day." 

*  Report  on  Captain  liernnr's  System  of  Sewerage,  by  William  Haywood,*  Engl- 
noer  and  Sarreyor  to  tbe  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London,  1876. 
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Leeds.* 

^ith  regard  to  Leeds,  the  chairman  of  the  Native  Guano 
CoiDpaoy  has  published  an  account,  f  which  would  of  course 
pcK^  the  matter  in  the  best  light  possible. 

^3e  gives  the  results  of  Dr.  Letheby's  examinations  of  the 

eflS.  tients  made  September,  1875,  and  January,  1876,  and  shows 

thskt  they  came  within  the  standards  demanded  by  the  Rivers 

Pollution  Commission  and  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  at 

th<MBe  times,  when  of  course  they  were  taking  care  to  make 

th^  best  effluent  possible. 


XI  XIV. — Examination  of  Effluent  Water  of  the  A  B  C  Precip- 
itating Process^  at  Leeds. 

[Besnlts  giren  in  Parts  per  100,000.] 
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WWtM  LsiDt  SSWAOB. 
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jAimary, 
1876. 

BlTen 

PoUotkm 

Commlit*!!. 

TbaiBM 

Conserra'i^ 

Board. 

ImSoliMm. 
'^^^  ammonia,    . 
^^i^Kuninoid  ammonia,   . 
^^'(•l  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  , 
^'loride  of  sodintn.       . 
JJ|Wr»l  matter,      . 
^flK^nic  matter. 
Total  aolids  in  lolntion, . 
Ori^aoic  carbon  (eatimated), , 

In  Suspension. 
JJ|nend  matter, 
j^fgaoic  matter, 
Total  aolida  in  suspension,     , 

>        . 

»                a 

1.47 

0.20 

1.91 

16.85 

77.99 

6.56 

84.55 

1.31 

0.31 
0.45 
0.76 

1.75 
0.14 
1.90 

15.85 

68.68 
9.01 

77.69 
1.80 

1.37 
0.71 
2.08 

0.30 

2.00 

3.00 
1.00 
4.00 

1.00 
140.00 

2.80 
7.00 

*  ^  tome  anaoooantable  error,  prolMibly  in  eopjing,  tbe  precipitating  tanks  at 
^^^  were  deacribed  in  the  last  report  (p.  848)  as  being  of  iron  and  six  in  number; 
^^^>vu  they  are  stone-faced,  and  consist  of  two  9et$  of  six  eadi,  with  a  doable  chan- 
^  between  them.  The  euUrm  into  which  the  sewage  passes  before  entering  the 
•■^ireof  iitm. 

^ itqwrt  on  Beeent  Trials  of  the  A  6  C  Process,  made  bj  tbe  Leeds  Corporation; 
VrWuiiMaCrookeSyF.  R.S.    London,  1876. 

4  Samples  for  examination  were  taken  every  two  hours  for  two  weeks.    Dr.  Lethe- 

r'f  aoa^rses  were  calculated  in  grains  per  gaUout  but  they  are  giTen  here  In  tiila  w»f 

r  tbs  saka  of  unlfbfmity  with  tbe  other  tables. 
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Leeds  Efflxient   Compared  with   Others. 

Mr.  Crookes  saya  : — 

"  In  Dr.  Lethobj'B  report,  he  epeaks  of  tbe  efHuent  water  hai 
an  offensive  buipU.    Tliia  is  Dot  uulikely,  considcriDg  WaX  it  had  been 
kept  clusoly  stoiipered  for  a  week  or  more." 

Sir  Jobii  Ilawkshnw  says,  too,  in  the  report  just  quoted : — 

*'  Tbe  effluent  water  at  Leeds  Is  not  by  any  means  pure,  but  might 
be  rendered  bo  by  a  larger  cxpcnditnrG  in  deodorizing  sobatances 
unil  precipitantB,  and  by  an  outlay  ou  filter-beds." 

Thia  effluent  would  be  pure  euougb  in  many  cases,  but  is 
fur  l>olon'  tbo  standnrd  whicli  may  be  got  in  irrigation,  as  msy 
bo  scon  by  the  following  extract  from  recognized  aiithort- 
tit>8 : — ' 

"  At  Croydon,  the  pnriGcation  of  the  sewage  of  that  town,  by 

passing  over  grass-lands  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood,  has  been 

BO  BuCL-essftil  that  people  residing  close  up  lo  the  sewage-irrigate 
land  do  not  complain  of  any  nuisance ;  and  so  entirely  devoid  C 
color,  emcll  or  taste  is  the  sewage  aller  having  passed  over  I 
ground,  that  on  comparing  a  bottle  of  it  with  a  bottle  of  wil 
tvoxa  Loch  Katrine,  without  knowing  in  which  bottle  tbe  respectiTl 
waters  were  contained,  one  of  us  actually  selected  the  CroydOi 
sewage  water  as  being  that  which  he  believed  was  Loch  Kftl 
water,  t     Similar  iceolts  bare  attended  its  application  at  F 
Carlisle,  Barking,  and  other  places,  and  there  can  therefore  be  I 
dotibt  whatever  that  fool  sewage  after  being  properly  and  aofflcaeid 
pMsed  over  aoitable  land,  and  applied  lo  suitable  crops,  b>^  I 
vboUy  deprived  of  its  offensive  cbaracter." 

Preaemt  Mrthcda  in  Xmb. 
Tbe  kBtboriliea  of  Leeds  advertiBetl  soOke  tots  ago,  on  t| 
bihire  of  tbe  Xstive  Gnuio  Company,  for  jMx^isals  to  da 
with  tbcir  gewa^.  and  got  answers  from  tea  ladiTidaBla  ■ 
ctMBpatiies ;  of  which  the  Clarifriitf  and  VtiKsOioQ  of  S«l 
■gt  Cbnqwiy,  oov  at  work  in  I«c&*  ivftMeata  ««*,  Goal 
alN  praMSS  (mo^fi«a  A  B  C). 
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The  chairman  of  the  Utilization  of  Sewage  Committee  of 
Leeds  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  present 
works,  under  date  of  February  29,  1876  : — 

"The  sindge  has  not  yet  been  converted  by  ns  into  a  salable 
manure,  but  Tour  drying  cylinders  are  just  ready  for  use  and  will  at 
Oiic«  be  set  to  work  ;  it  remains  to  be  proved  wliether  the  sale  of  the 
manure  will  pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  manufacture,  but, 
from  replies  received  from  man}'  farmers  and  gardeners  nho  have 
nsed  some  manufactured  at  the  experimental  works,  it  appears  to  be 
well  suited  for  grass-lood,  garden-produce,  plants  and  flowers.  Up 
to  the  present  time  we  know  of  no  system  more  likely  to  answer 
our  requirements." 

EiUe's  Process. 
Hille'a  process  (chloride. of  magnesium  and  lime)  baa  lately 
lieen  introduced  in  Edmonton  (population  15,000)  and  Totten- 
ham (population  23,500),  follow<;d  by  GltratioD,  and  ia  said 
to  have  been  very  successful.  Gipt.  L.  Flower,  C.  E. ,  of 
the  Leo  Conservancy  Board,  says  of  it : — 

"  An  effluent  sufficiently  pure  for  sanitary  purposes  is  now  dis- 
Chat^ed ;  there  is  also  an  absence  of  nuisance  at  the  works  such  as 
I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  lime  process  and  its 
residue  were  abominations.  The  Whitthread  process,  apart  from 
the  smell  of  the  sludge  and  the  cost,  was  an  improvement." 

The  works  at  Tottenham,  formerly  used  for  the  Whitthread 
process,  are  thus  described*  by  William  Shelford,  M.  Inst. 
O.  E.  His  diagram  of  the  tanks,  etc.,  is  also  given  (page  86), 
B8  being  one  of  the  simplest  aud  best  in  use  for  the  pre- 
cipitating process : — 

The  sewage  was  pumped  up  into  the  precipitating  tanks  at  the 
ntfl  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  gallons  per  day,  and  a 
salmon-ladder'  mixer  .  .  .  was  placed  between  the  pump  and 
the  tanks,  through  which  the  sewage  Sowed  by  gravitation  at  a 
velocity  suflScicnt  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  chemicals,  and 
with  a  disturbance  enough  to  incorporate  thera  thoroughly  (inclina- 
tion I ;  28).  The  phosphate  was  added  to  the  sewage  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  the  lime  at  any  suitable  point  in  its  length.  ,  .  . 
The  filters  were  constructed  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner  by 

*  rtDcecdlngs  at  Ilie  luetitution  of  ClvU  EnBiuwn,  Vol.  XLV.    London,  1S76. 
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fonaing  the  ground  and  draining  its  sarface  with  agricultaral  drain- 
P^JXM,  sorroonding  the  whole  with  a  email  earthen  bank  two  feet^ 
i^^I^  And  dividing  the  area  into  convenient  apartments.  The  space 
yfu^  then  filled  with  screened  ashes  to  a  minimum  depth  of  one  foot, 
<uid  the  sludge  was  run  upon  the  top  to  a  depth  of  about  twelve 
uiolies.  These  filters  were  never  constructed  of  a  sufilcient  extent 
(to  do  which  and  roof  them  was  estimated  to  cost  £1,000),  but  their 
woriung  was  quite  satisfactory.'' 

^Ihe  sludge,  containing  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  water,  was 
thua  reduced  so  as  to  contain  frooi  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
P^ir  cent.,  and  was  completely  dried  by  artificial  beat ;  but  the 
^Enell  {torn  the  chimneys  necessitated  the  works  being  giveu 

Setvkffe  Precipitates  Generally. 

'Alb.  Robert  Bawliuson,  C.  B.,  of  tbe  Local  Government 
^oa.rd,  and  one  of  the  First  Rivers  Pollution  Commission, 
^&id  of  the  sewage  precipitates,  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
Conference,  May,  1876 : — 

^^  IfThatever  the  value  of  the  manure  might  be,  it  did  not  find  a 

^^^y  sale.    When  he  was  at  Rochdale,  he  saw  thousands  of  tons 

''^hich  the  farmers  would  not  take  away.    It  was  evident,  therefore, 

that  whatever  the  value  might  be,  at  the  present  time  the  price  asked 

^^  not  offer  sufficient  inducement  for  farmers  to  buy  it.^ 

Dry  Removal. 

Many  towns  in  England,  with  all  tbe  diflScuItics  of  sewage- 
disposal  staring  them  in  the  face,  have  adopted  various  sys- 
tems of  dry  removal,  which  also  have  their  objections.  At 
Rochdale*  and  at  Manchester,*  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
^e  used.  In  Rochdale,  the  ash-carts  pour  their  contents  into 
^e  hopper  of  a  sifting-ma,chine,  which  separates  the  fine  ash, 
^^  cinder,  rough  cinder,  vegetable  matter,  glass,  pots,  and 
^^.  The  disposal  of  this  refuse  is  by  using  tbe  fine  ash  for 
^^i^ure,  the  fine  and  rough  cinder  for  fuel  for  the  steam-boil- 
^^  and  for  sale ;  the  vegetable  matter  is  burnt,  and  the  ash 
from  it  ground  and  added  to  the  manure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
potash ;  the  clinkers  and  pots  are  ground  up  for  mortar  and 
^ment,  and  the  rags,  glass,  and  iron  sold.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  refuse  collected  is  utilized  and  the  nuisance  of  a  tip 
obviated.    In  Manchester  (population,  351,189;   mortality, 

^^piges  182, 188,  and  184  of  Uie  SerenUi  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtlv. 
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28.4),  about  20,000  tub-clospta  and  23,000  middena 
use  ;  that  there  is  a  diffcrcuce  of  opinion  as  to  their  efficacy, 
may  bo  seen  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.  E., 
Borough  Engineer  at  East  London,  that  anything  more  dis- 
gusting and  unclean  than  the  pail-systcm,  us  carried  out  at 
Mnnchestor,  he  had  never  seen ;  but  certainly  this  might  b* 
avoided  with  sufficient  care. 

Opinions  of  Experts. 
The  most  important  contributioa  to  our  knowledge  on  tbi 
disposition  of  sewage,  during  the  year,  has  been  from  a  coit 
ference  of  the  leading  sanitarians  and  engineers  of  Englaadj 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  hold  in  Londoa 
May  9,  10,  and  11,  1876,  at  which  there  were  full  reports  aiM 
discussions  on  all  branches  of  the  subject.  Very  full  return 
were  got  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  towns  ;  of  which  twelw 
disposed  of  their  sewago  by  direct  irrigation,  twciity-two  bj 
irrigation  after  treatment  (subsidence  of  solid  parts),  tfarM 
by  subsidence,  thirteen  by  filtration,  seven  by  preeipitatioi 
and  filtration,  nine  by  precipitation,  eighty-one  by  discharge 
into  streams,  and  in  niuctceu,  cesspools  aud  dry  vaults  wen 
used  instead  of  sewers.  Tbo  results  arrived  at  are  embodied 
in  the  following  report : — 

*'The  cliairman  of  the  coofercDCC  and  the  executive  committee, 
after  having  carefully  conaklered  the  information  furnished  from  the 
various  localities,  as  well  aa  the  facts  brought  forward  during  the 
coDfcrcnco,  Lavo  to  submit  the  foIlonlDg  as  the  conclusions  to  which   , 
such  information  appears  to  lead  : — 

"  1 .  In  certain  localities,  where  land  at  a  reasonable  price  can  bo-^ 
procured,  with  favorable  natural  gradients,  with  soil  of  a  suitablsf 
quality,  and  in  sulScient  quantity,  n  sewage  farm,  if  properly  COB*  f 
ducted,  is  apparently  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  water-carried  I 
sewago.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  profit  I 
should  not  bo  looked  for  by  the  localitj'  establishing  the  e 
farm,  and  only  a  moderate  ono  by  tlio  farmer. 

"  2.  With  regard  to  the  various  processes  based  upon  aubsideucaj  J 
precipitation,  or  nitration,  it  is  evident  that  by  some  of  them  a  sofr  J 
ficicntly  purified  effluent  can  be  produced  for  discharge,  withootl 
fnjurioua  result,  into  vjater<ourse3  antt  rivers  of  aufflcient  viagnitiidtM 
fbr  iU  contidenAle  dUution;  '  and  that  for  many  towns,  where  lai 
■  Tbc  Italics  «ra  mine. — [Ed. 
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Is  not  reailily  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  tliose  particular  proc- 
esses afford  tbo  most  suitable  means  of  disposing  of  natcr-carricd 
sewage.  Il  appears,  further,  tbat  tbe  sludge,  in  a  manurial  point  of 
view,  is  of  low  and  uncertain  commercial  value ;  tbat  the  cost  of  its 
'Conversion  into  a  valuable  manure  will  preclude  the  attainment  of 
any  adequate  return  on  tbe  outlay  and  working  espenaes  connected 
tberewilli,  and  Ibat  means  must  therefore  be  used  for  getting  rid  of 
it  without  reference  to  possible  profit. 

3.  In  towns  where  a  water-carried  system  is  employed,  a  rapid 
-flow,  thorough  ventilation,  a  proper  connection  of  tbe  bouse  drains 
and  pipes  with  the  aewera,  and  their  arrangement  and  maintenance 
In  an  efficient  condition,  arc  absolutely  essential  as  regards  health ; 
hitherto  sufficient  precautions  have  rarely  been  token  for  efficiently 
Insuring  all  the  foregoing  conditions. 

4.  With  regard  to  tbe  various  dry  systems,  where  collection  at 
short  intervals  is  properly  carried  out,  the  result  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  but  no  really  profitable  application  of  any  of  them  appears 
as  yet  to  have  been  accomplished. 

5.  Tbe  old  midden  or  privy  system,  in  populous  districts, 
should  l>e  discontinued,  and  prohibited  by  law. 

6.  SuQlcicnt  information  was  not  brought  forward  at  tbe  con- 
ference to  enable  the  committee  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
•ny  of  tbe  foreign  systems. 

"  7.  It  was  conclusively  shown  tbat  no  one  system  for  disposing 
of  sewage  could  t>e  adopted  fur  universal  use ;  that  different  locali- 
■tiea  require  different  methods,  to  suit  their  special  peculiarities,  and 
also  that,  as  a  rule,  no  proQt  can  be  derived  at  present  from  sewage 
Qtilization. 

8.  For  health's  sake,  without  consideration  of  commercial  profit, 
■cwage  and  escreta  must  lie  got  riil  of  at  any  cost. 

Tbe  executive  committee,  whilst  abstaining  from  submitting 
kny  extensive  measures,  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that 
tbe  prevention  of  dangerous  effects  from  sewage  gases  should  receive 

immediate  attention  of  tbe  Legis!aUire,  and  tbcy  submit  tbe  fol- 
lowing resohilions  as  the  basis  of  petitions  to  Parliament : — 

1.  That  the  protection  of  public  healtli  from  typhoid  and  other 
diseases,  demands  tbat  an  amending  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  that  nil  house  drains  connected  with 
public  sewers  in  the  metropolis,  and  towns  having  an  urban  author- 
ity, should  be  placed  nndcr  the  inspection  and  control  of  local  san- 
itarj' authorities,  who  shall  bo  bound  to  see  to  the  effective  construc- 
tion and  due  maintenance  of  all  siicb  bouse  drains,  pipes,  and 
connections.  Provisions  having  this  object  in  view  already  exist  in 
the  Act  constituting  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  tbo  City  of 
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London,  in  the  Metropolis  Local  MaDitgement  Act,  1855,  and  in  Uie 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  but  practicall;  they  seem  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

"  2.  That  plans  of  such  draioa  and  connectioos  be  deposited  in 
the  charge  of  the  respective  local  authorities,  who  shall  be  bound  to 
exhibit  them  and  supply  copies  of  them  to  the  public  on  payment  ol 
a  moderate  fee. 

"  3.  That  the  ownerq  of  houses  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  Ui 
the  respective  local  authorities,  within  a  speciQcd  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  plans  of  all  house  drains  on  on  appointed  acale. 

"  (Signed  by)    The  Bight  Hon.  James  Stasspeld.  M.  P., 

'■  Chairman  of  lAe  Conference, 


jneO^ 

"  F.  A.  AUEL,  F.  R.  S.  PresidcDt  of  the  Chemical  Socie^,|^H 
"  Sir  IlEsnr  Cole,  K.  C.  D.,  ^H 

-  Capt  Douglas  Galtox.  R.  E.,  C.  B.,  F.  B.  S..  ^ 

"  LL-CoL  E.  F.Du  Cake,  E.  E.,  C.  B.,  Snr.-Gon.  of  Prisons. 
"  MeTnbera  of  tht  ExtetUiix  CofntnUUe." 


English  Goveenmest  Statistics. 
Id  March,  1876,  very  valuable  BtatlsLics  '  were  publii 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England,  giving,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  present  state  of  the  sewage  question  in  that 
country.  A  largo  numl>cr  of  the  462  towns,  for  which  the 
facts  are  slated,  still  use  cesspools  and  vaults  ;  the  majority 
cast  their  sewage  into  soino  neighboring  body  of  water. 
Where  there  are  sewers,  auJ  there  is,  therefore,  sewage  to  bo 
disposed  of,  it  is  not  in  all  coses  stated  for  what  part  of  the 
town  sewers  are  built,  and  wo  canuot  always  judge  from  the 
population  how  much  sewage  is  disposed  of  in  each  way 


Overfov)  of  Seirage  on  Land, 
This  is  the  simplest  way ;  i*.  e.,  letting  the  sewage  run  over 
grass-land  to  be  taken  wholly  or  in  part  by  farmers,  au  imper- 
fect method,  but  good  enough  in  certain  places.  This  is  used 
by  thirteen  towns  having  populations  from  5,115  to  7,500. 
It  costs  nothing  usually,  aud  there  is  also  no  profit  to  tha 

•  Bclnni  pnrmiani  lo  on  order  of  iho  Hoa*«  of  lonJ*.  italtd  Jnty  SO,  1S73,  bom 
rraj  Qrton  »ntt«rT  diitrtci  io  England  ud  W«le«  bsrlaj  more  tUn  fi,000  tnlMb- 
Icaau.    Luadon,  IttTG. 
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t.     Of  course  there  are  iio  worka  to  bo  built,  if  the  flow 
gravitation.     One  town  oiily  of  the   thirteen  reported 
any  expense  incurred  for  their  Inst  year  (£54) ,  possibly  from 
pumping. 

Filtration. 

Filtration  throngh  gravel-Iand,  prepared  beds  of  cinders, 
etc.,  is  in  use  in  sixteen  towna.  The  original  works  in  ten 
are  not  stated  as  costing  auythiug.  There  was  an  iimouut 
expended  during  the  year  in  nine  cases  of  twenty,  twenty- 
three,  twenty-6ve,  fifty-two,  sixty,  seventy-seven,  eighty- 
four,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  respectively,  and  in  the  rest,  nothing. 
Jn  three  cases  there  were  figures  under  the  column  of  profits  ; 
iu  one  of  twenty-fivo  pouuds  (cost,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds),  but  it  is  atiited  that  this  waa  the  amonut 
received,  and  not  the  profit;  in  a  second,  of  sixteen  pounds 
(cost,  twenty-five  pounds),  but  it  is  stated  elsewhere  thnt  this 
iJB  the  amount  received  simply  ;  and  in  a  third,  of  six  pounds, 
■in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  statement;  but  the  inference 
,ie  that  this  also  is  simply  the  iimijuut  received,  and  presuma- 
bly was  from  sludge  sold.     Of  tbe  sixteen  towns, — 

One  hud  a  population  of  25,000. 

Two  had  [jopulutions  from  20,000  to  25,000. 

Three  had  populations  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

Five  had  populations  from  7,000  to  10,000. 

Five  bad  populations  from  5,000  to  G.OOO. 


SiTiiple  Subsidence, 
The  sewage  of  ten  towns  is  disposed  of  in  this  way.  One 
I  has  a  population  of  43,000,  and  uses  only  partiul  subsidence ; 
1  one  has  a  population  of  14,000 ;  three  from  9,000  to  10,000 ; 
I  and  five,  7,000  and  under.  In  only  two  is  any  expense 
I  awported  for  the  year's  work.  In  none  was  there  any  profit. 
|Of  course  this  method  is  very  incomplete,  and  is  satisfactory 
lOnly  when  the  works  are  on  a  small  scale,  remote  from 
Ldwellings,  and  not  required  to  accomplish  more  than  a  very 
K  partial  cleuusiug  of  the  s 
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Subsidence  and  I^il(ra/ion. 
This  is  eimply  a  modificutiou  of  the  last  process.  Of 
course  only  the  rudest  busins  for  preeipitatiug  are  used,  &nd 
the  land  is  depended  on  for  filtration.  One  only  reported  any 
original  cost  for  their  works  (population,  14,000;  cost,  £391)  ; 
the  others  have  less  than  7,500  inhabitants  each.  In  none  was 
there  any  profit ;  in  two,  small  expenditures  were  reported. 


Irrigation. 

Forty-six  towns  irrigate  with  their  sewage ;  of  these,  sev* 
use  subsidence-tanks  for  removing  the  heavier  jjarts  of 
solids,  and  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table. 

In  the  next  six  tables,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  is  given  of  the  process  in  use ;  in  the  fourth 
column,  the  cost  of  eewcra  is  not  included  ;  in  the  fifth  columai 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  exact  results,  inasmi 
as  it  is  not  always  stated  whether  the  interest  on  the 
outlay  is  included,  nor  how  much  of  the  money  was  expetu 
on  permanent  works ;  in  the  last  column,  the  amount  pli 
under  the  head  of  profit  has,  in  some  cases,  been  found,  fi 
other  sources,  to  mean  simply  the  receipts.  The  results  are 
supposed  to  l>e,  in  most  cases,  for  the  year  1874.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  profits  are  often  said  to  be  iii7,  without  aoy 
indication  of  the  amount  of  the  loss,  if  there  was  anv. 


f_  T*BLE  XV.^Sestittt  of  Irrigation  {tcith  Subgidntx-TanJa} 

Tovtit. 


4 


I  will    lilli  ^Iritf   «ii 


11.718  I  Soce  1S7*,  . 
90.000     S  TMn.     .    . 

IfiOO     a  jrean,    .    . 

6JTi  4  T«w».  .  . 
aOjOro     SbeeJaa.'n, 


•  T*ba  hy  ■  ptTM  MMdMl  M  kl>  » 
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Sy  the  Society  of  Arts  Conference,  tbe  following  results  are 
riven:  Banbury,  expenses  in  1875,  not  includiug  interest  on 
capital,  £513;  receipts  from  sale  of  crops,  £1,450;  for 
deposit  in  tanks,  £30.  Blackburn,  average  annual  outlay, 
£768.  Northampton,  net  cost  of  dealing  with  sewage,  about 
£2,300  in  1875,  including  interest  on  works,  probably. 


Tabuk  HVL— Irrigation  {toitk  previovs  precipitating  treatment) — 
Six  Tauma. 


1=      S 

iU 

m 

ii 

vjnua  SAinTAST 

li 

it 

«ii 

ADTBOSnT, 

j 

?Mi 

IS 

m 

1 

^111 

;sl 

m 

:|l 

M.,^   .       .       . 

90,000 

11  years.  .    . 
Since  July. '75, 

£16,578* 

£1,506 

£l,W7' 

Om,.'.      .      . 

35.232 

4.21KI 

amion.     .       . 

mflOQ 

i  montfaa, 

i,Si9 

'75' 

Kit. 

5«to.. .       .       . 

5,010 

6  years.     .    . 

4;3U 

m 

Nil. 

TmWds.,     .       . 

9,000 

S^)t} 

208 

Nil. 

W«(«d,.       .       . 

8,111 

i  years,    .    . 

1,400 

G13 

«6« 

T*Bu  XVII. — Irrigation  (the  farms  being  leased  t 
vidwiU) — Seven  Towns. 


"•",... 

17,000 

. 

, 

_ 

_ 

f>l*mi.gh,    .        . 

5,202 

5  years,    .    . 

£l,«2* 

£6" 

l«mi.g».,'  .       . 

20,917 

Since  187S,    . 

16,000 

£1,0S6 

686" 

lM(mp.rt),       . 

»™u*,      .     . 

6,127 

Nil. 

Nil. 

5?"orf,       .       . 

6,335 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wonliing, 

9,000 

12  years,  ,    . 

10" 

i>  tttw  two  e»Mt*,  It  li  probably  tbe  net  coct  tbat  U  given,  •nd  not  (he  ontlaj. 
'*nki,  £11,018;  lADd,£6,M0.       >  Loas.       •  A  put  of  the  Mwage  only  la  need. 
'  ^jcu,  BMimBlcd.  ■  ProdDce  of  faim. 

'TlieEiTlot  Wurwick  pays  £*M  a  year  for  the  sewage,  on  a  thirty  yeaw' leaMj 
■WMr*l  ja^gf  ( little  leta  than  the  cost  of  pnmplDg  tbe  icwage,  each  year. 
'  ^^CtiHca  paid  lot  at*  ot  sewage.         ■  Paid  by  leuce.         "  Rent  paid  town. 
"  ''M.  11  Compaoy  build*  neceuary  works.  "  Per  year. 
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Tablb  SVIII.— 5('mpfe  Irrigation  (the  farms  being  carried  on  by 

the  various  towns) — Tweitty-six  Totcna. 

nil 

II 

l-BBAS    SASIT.MIT 

iji 

MS    . 

!f: 

us 

SI  I 
III 

III 

!l 

f 

H 

Altrinchnm,'   . 

8.m 

6  yeari,    .    . 

£.1.000 

£134 

NiL 

Bedford, .        . 

16,861 

7  years.    .    . 

6.997 

2,627 

£180 

Bishops  StortfonJ.  . 

6,250 

3  t«  4  years, . 

7.728 

bib 

NiL 

Bury  St.  (^miinds, 

14,928 

8  years,    .    . 

1.930 

336 

NiV 

9,.i00 

Since  1866,   . 

2.300 

/  251)  to 

1     300 

906 

}NiI. 

Chorley, . 

18,000 

6  years,    .    . 

16,^50' 

Crewe.    . 

20,000 

2  years.    .    . 

42..i5U* 

5,368' 

Croydon, 

65,652 

18  years,  .    . 

21.740 

11,947* 

Ha 

Donca^ter,      . 

18,760 

3  yeiira,    .    . 

20,000 

332 

ITI 

•       Gateiheod,'     . 

i8,627 

Harrogate, 

6,655 

6  years,    .     . 

11.050 

5S2 

« 

Kiilderminslor, 

19,463 

3  years,    .    . 

44,041 

921 

Kil. 

Maidenhead.  .        . 

6,173 

5  years,    ,    . 

516 

Norwich,' 

84.000 

2  years,    .    . 

113,000 

4.224 

KIL 

5,930 

2  years,    .    . 

8,268 

94 

Reieaie, '.        '.        '. 
Swindon  NewTown, 

15,910 

4  years,    .    . 

3,463 

440 

lasp 

8vW0 

20  years,  .    . 

5,800 

344 

85 

7,628 

4  years.    .    . 

14,434 

1,662 

Nil. 

TnnWidee  Wulls,  . 

19,410 

3  years,    .    . 

87,243 

8,199 

52ff 

Tyldesley  and  Sha- 

m 

kerley,'       .       . 

8,400 

Nil. 

Nil, 

NlLfl 

Ware,     .        .        . 

5,362 

578 

690 

NiLS 

Warwick,       . 

ii.ooa 

8  years,    .    . 

11.000 

2,067' 

»«■ 

Wellington,    . 

6,283 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nii.^ 

Wert  Derby.  . 

31,000 

3  years,    .    . 

68.147 

2,545 

803« 

71,500 

38.000 

4,4ol 

646» 

'  Only  part  of  Ihe  ie»»ge  li  nxd.                                           '  Including  land. 

»  LoM.                                                                                     •  Intludiiig  intcre it. 

•  Till*  may  mcnii  only  the  ircelpra.  and  not  the  pinfiis.    Wolvcrhnmpion  1b  rcturDod 

u  alfo  aiterins  tbclr  >i'<tasu,  Rlthmtgh  It  is  not  knQicn  lo  tlii^  nriler  wliclhcr  thai 

of  Inigntlon  lt«lf  u  the  Bcwngc  paun  throngh  the  »». 

*  The  tfva^  i«  illgpa«>d  of  to  prlrncc  partliia. 

•  Tbo  COM  of  pninplag  alono  wu  £6TI. 

•■  By  (Iw  ■'  Pull  Mall  Bndgct "  of  NuTomber  10, 1876,  It  la  Maltd  that  the  low  tn  1874 

«u  £3.910,  and  that  It  will  he  nbont  £1.000  for  ISTG.    ThcM  (ums  proUhly  Inclod* 

""™                    """i 

^ 
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Bj  the  Society  of  Arts  Conference,  the  net  coat  at  Chelms- 
toird.  was  about  £300,  and  the  receipts  £35  ;  at  Croydon,  the 
net  cost  was  £2,3C7  a  year,  but  they  pay  enormous  rents  for 
their  land,  which  is  in  the  "  Outer  Ring "  of  London ;  at 
Reigate,  there  was  n  loss  of  £104  in  1875,  and  at  Altrincham 
there  was  some  loss.  At  Eton,  oa  the  other  hand,  a  village 
of  3,500  inhabitants,  including  the  school,  there  was  a  profit 
of  £1S0 ;  but  it  is  sewered  on  the  separate  system,  keeping 
out  Run-water,  so  that  the  sewage  is  quite  concentrated. 

iTUermiUent  Downward  Filtration.* 
This  q^stem  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  has  not  yet 
been  generally  introduced,  although  sereral  towns  are  now, 
since  the  return,  beginning  to  go  to  work  on  that  principle. 


TiBLE  XIX..~Intermatera  Downtoard  FatraticM— Three  Totma. 


"lis    KASITART 
maOElTV. 

ilh 

it! 

Ill 

ill 
pi 

It 
III 

If 

1  i 

13.600 
55,000 
12,000 

1^  years,  .    . 
4  years.    .    . 

3  years,    .    . 

£18.871 
53,330 

£iin 

M,C90 

15 

£385' 
1,%7' 
Nil. 

■Ilbtt 


n  Tecelpti,  wUcli  unoDnted  to  £ifiO  the  Snt 


'  1»Wr-flTB  marm  only  sre.nsed  tor  the  latennlttent  downward  eyitem ;  a  conplo 
"^'^ed  tat*  h*vB  been  added  tor  ordinary  Irrigation,  and  the  prcparalion  of  that 
''*'*iThiTebeeKChacaiueof  the  high  flgarei  la  the  fifth  and  flzth  coltKonf. 

'Urn. 

*  Re  bm  le  Ibr  onlr  ode^enth  of  t^  popnlattoa. 


Precipitatitm. 
Twenfy-six  towns  precipitate  their  sewage,  one-half  of  them 
fiHeriog  also. 


<MAllyNVUed 


Ota  Mme  u  the  oiydatum  par  colm^age,  which  hai  been  mc- 
PbiIi  1)7  O^Midhi  in  the  um  of  ler^l  mannbctoriu,  and 
'  Am  Etrer  Cnmlt,  prerlowly  very  modi  contamlnMed. 
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We  learn  from  the  conference  referred  to  that  the  net  cost 
of  dealing  with   the  sewage  in  Leicester  was  £2,032, — so 
near  £2,116 — £83,  as  given  in  Table  XX.,  that  the  difference 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  shillings  and  pence  are 
not  reckoned,*    The  figures  of  "profit"  in  the  sixth  column 
must,  therefore,  signify  receipts  only.     In  Birmingham,  the 
net  cost  for  one  year  was  giv^n  as  £12,710,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  previous  accounts  of  that  city.f     For  Tot- 
tenham, the  net  annual  cost  for  four  years  was  £2,000  per 
annum,  so  that  the  profit  of  £65  is  supposed  to  be  to  the 
credit  of  the  town,  while  the  great  loss  was  probably  on  the 
persons  who  managed  the  sewage  (Whittnread  Company),  for 
Mr.  Shelford  says,:^  writing  at  a  later  date, — 

"  It  is  anfortunate  that  the  company  was  compelled  by  financial 
difiScolties  to  hand  over  the  works  to  the  local  board ;  and  that, 
partly  owing  to  the  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  power  of  a  local 
l)oard  to  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  the  Whitthread  process 
1^  been  for  the  present  abandoned." 

Precipitation  and  Filtraiion. 

Of  the  thirteen  towns  dealing  with  their  sewage  in  this 
^ay,  eleven  return  profits  of  "nil,"  and  two  losses  of  £25 
*Dd  £400  respectively.  One  township  reports  the  sewage 
M  being  disposed  of  in  its  different  villages  by  subsidence, 
filtration,  and  irrigation. 

Cost  of  Precipitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  cost  of  the  precipitating  processes 
exactly,  because,  where  they  are  on  a  large  scale  and  well  car- 
^*^  out,  they  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  private  companies, 
'^r-  William  Shelford,  however,  who  was  formerly  engineer 
of  the  Native  Guano  Company  (ABC),  during  their  experi- 
n^cntawith  the  sewage  of  London  at  Crossness,  has  published 
*<^nae  important  statistics  on  the  subject.  §  He  says  that  the 
cost  of  precipitating  the   sludge  and  drying  it  enough  for 

^  yet  *<  oatljring  villages  otgect  to  contamination  of  the  river  by  effluent  sewage 

t  Serenth  Report  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Health,  page  351. 

j  "  Tlie  Treatment  of  Sewage  by  Precipitation."    Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
<^  Engineers,  VoL  XLV.    London,  1876. 
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transportation,  is  thirty  shillings  a  ton,  and  that  anytl 
over  that  sum  is  due  to  the  chemicals,  which  may  be  cl 
or  expensive,  sparingly  used  or  in  sufficient  quantity, 
opinion  is,  **In  short,  the  success  of  precipitation  depend 
neutralizing  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  employed,  or,  in  o 
words,  upon  the  admixture  of  precipitants  which  ha^ 
manurial  value,  and  upon  the  evelitual  recovery  of  that  t 
in  the  dry  manure."  He  has  tabulated  the  results  of  vai 
experiments  thus :- 

Table  XXI. — Ee&uUs  of  Eaperiments  in  Precipitating  Sewcu 

Large  Quantities. 


PBOCZ88. 

• 

PLACE. 

DoM  per  1,000 
gaUoni. 

Co 

of  Ha 

pert 

ABC, 
ABC, 

Campbell, . 
Whitthread, 

Crossness,  London  Outlet, 
Leamington,    .... 
Tottenham,      .... 
Tottenham,      .... 

n>f. 

31.80 
L86 
9.76 
2.00 

£ 

5 
1 
4 

3 

Cost  of  Irrigation. 

Irrigation,  when  well  managed  ^d  not  on  too  large  a  s< 
seems  likely  to  give  very  'good  results  from  a  financial  { 
of  view,  if  no  excessive  sums  are  paid  for  expensive  1 
pumping,  etc. ;  but,  like  precipitation,  in  the  majority  of  a 
there  is  a  loss  somewhere,  if  it  is  done  well  enough  t( 
satisfactory.  Its  advocates,  however,  are  gaining  rather 
losing  confidence  from  their  increased  experience.  Col 
Jones  has  been  especially  successful  at  Wrexham,  where 
cording  to  Mr.  Eyton  Jones,  mayor  of  the  town,  "they 
eighty-four  acres  at  £5  an  acre,  which  they  sublet  to  Co 
Jones,  who  paid  them  a  profit  rent  of  £30  a  year,  and  jm 
made  £300  a  year  profit  by  it,  besides  setting  aside  a  sin 
fund  annually  to  recoup  himself  on  his  capital  account.'* 

Colonel  Jones,  too,  has  recently  offered  to  take  a  lea 
the  West  Derby  Farm  (two  hundred  acres,  with  sewage 
a  population  of  about  20,000)  at  the  usual  rent  of  adjoi 
land,  proposing  to  occupy  his  spare  time  in  superinter 
this  new  farm,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  he  has  novi 
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into  prettjr  regular  working  order  at  Wrexham,  although  the 
two  places  are  separated  by  about  thirty  miles  of  railway. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  has  offered  to  take  the  sewage  of 
Dudley,  buildiDg  at  his  own  cost  the  necessary  works,  there- 
by, according  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Budget ''  of  October  6,  1876, 
aaving  the  town  an  immediate  outlay  of  £50,000. 

The  Karl  of  Warwick's  farm  at  Leamington  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  him,  but  no  accounts  are  published  of  the 
pecuniary  result. 

Cost  of  Barking  Farm. 

The  farm  at  Barking,  with  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  acres,  where  a  small  part  of  the  sewage  of  London 
was  utilized  as  an  experiment,  gives  the  following  as  the 
wsults  of  six  years'  experience : — 


LOM. 


learending  August  31, 1870,     . 
..^  81,1871,     .        .        . 

oixleen  months  ending  December  31, 1872, 
leir  ending  December  81, 1878, 

81.1874,  .   '     . 

31. 1875, 


£  8.      d. 

619    4    1 
1,824  11    6 


£       8. 

90  11 
443  2 
266  1 
292    7 


d. 

5 
3 
0 
0 


"The  years  ending  August  31,  1870  and  1871,  were  favor- 

Me  to  sewage,  being  without   rain.     The  land  was  new  to 

sewage,  and  we  were  also  selling  milk,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 

most  profitable  method  of  turning  sewage  to  account.     The 

ayerage  cost  of  pumping  the  sewage  to  a  height  varying  from 

About  thirty-five  to  forty  feet,  through  a  main   rather  over 

one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  is  about  £450  per  annum, 

without  allowing  anything  for  depreciation  in  machinery,  etc. 

Tliifl  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  payments,"  and,  therefore, 

is  not  reckoned  in  the  account. 

• 
Cost  of  Oheltenham  Farm. 

The  accounts  of  Cheltenham  (population,  41,923)  show  a 
very  &ir  result  to  the  town  from  leasing  the  sewage-irrigated 
land  (two  hundred  acres)   to  farmers;  but,  unfortunately. 
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only  **a£Eiir  effluent  has  been  obtained,"  as  the  less 
intent  on  profitable  farming  rather  than  purifying  s 
Subsidence  tanks  are  used,  from  which  there  must  be 
stench ;  and  the  authorities  seem  to  have  excellent  sue 
selling  the  sludge  mixed  with  ashes,  at  two  shillings  pc 
yard,  from  which  part  of  the  process  there  was  an  i 
annual  profit  of  £52  158.  9d.  for  the  five  years. 


CkeUenham  8ew<ige  Farm — Balance  Sheet. 


Rents,    . 
Fluid  sewage, 
Deficiency,  • 

£         8. 

.    899  12 
.      76  10 
.     134  15 

d. 

0 
0 
0 

J..                           r^TMENTfl. 

Wages,  tradesmen's  bills, .  ^ 

and  other  expenses,  .    21 

Rates  and  taxes,   .        .      \ 

Interest  on  loan,   .        .    7! 

• 
Rents,    • 
Fluid  sewage, 
Deficiency,    . 

£1,109  17  0 

£          8.       d. 

.    868  15  10 
.    142    0    0 

.      80  n    5 

• 

£l,l< 

Wages,  tradesmen's  bills,    ^ 

and  other  expenses,  .    21 

Rates  and  taxes,   .        .      : 

Interest  on  loan,  .        .    71 

Rents,  etc.,    . 
Fluid  sewage. 
Deficiency,    • 

£1,091    7 

£       ■. 

.    936  19 
.    131  10 
.      38    7 

3 
18' 

d. 

6 
0 
5 

£1,0! 

73. 

Wages,  tradesmen's  bills,    • 

and  other  expenses,  .    2\ 

Rates  and  taxes,   .        .      < 

Interest  on  loan,  .        .    1\ 

• 

Rents,  etc.,    . 
Fluid  sewage. 
Deficiency,    . 

£1,106  16  11 

18' 
£      ■.      d. 

.    848  14    9 
.      86  12    6 
.    118    4    1 

£l,l< 

W  ages,  tradesmen's  bills,    • 
and  other  expenses,  .    2. 
Rates  and  taxes,   . 
Interest  on  loan,  .        .    7. 

Rents,  etc.,    • 
Fluid  sewage. 
Deficiency,    . 

£1,053  11 

£      ■. 

.    890    8 
.    146  18 
.    128  11 

4 
18' 

d. 

5 
0 
0 

£1,0. 

76. 

W  ages,  tradesmen's  bills, 

and  other  expenses,  .    3! 
Rates  and  taxes,   . 
Interest  on  loan,  .        .    1\ 

£1,164  17 

6 

£I,1( 

Cheltenham  was  reported  so   indefinitely  in  the 
already  given,*  that  it  was  not  thought  to  be  disposing 
sewage  by  irrigation.     It  should,  therefore,  be  added 
list  of  towns  in  Table  XV. 


•  See  page  90. 
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Cost  of  Bedford  Farm. 

The  accounts  of  the  sewage  farca  managed  by  the  Borough 
of  Bedford,  show  a  considerable  loss  in  1875,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  fair  profit  of  £180  lbs.  4d.  in  1874.*  A 
considerable  part  of  this  expenditure  is  for  pumping.  ^ 

Mr.  John  Lund,  the  Borough  Engineer,  kindly  informs  me 
that  the  loss  for  1876  is  estimated  to  be  about  £169. 


Bedford  IrrigtUion  Farm. 
Oekbral.  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  Tba&  ending  SIst  Dec,  1875. 


Db. 

t 

Ce. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£         8.         d. 

To8tock,3l8t  Dec,  1874 

.  544 

8 

0 

By  sales  of  crops  by 

working  plant,  Slsl 

t 

auction,         .        .  1,807  19    9 

Dec..  1874,     . 

.  269 

9 

0 

sales   of    crops    by 

labor. 

.  610  16  11 

manager,      .        .    387  11    8 

manager's  salary. 

.  134 

3 

0 

stock  in  hand,  31st 

engineer's  ditto. 

.    69 

11 

6 

Dec,  1876,    .        .    418    4    0 

coals, 

.  274 

15 

10 

working  plant   and 

horse,  com,  keep,  anc 

live     stock,     31st 

straw,    , 

.    91 

13 

6 

Dec,  1875,    .        .    330  14 J  6 

Iwrse, 

.    26 

0 

0 

sewage  works,.        .      10    8    6 

niachinery. 

.    46 

9 

1 

balance  carried  down,   351    7    5 

weds  and  plants. 

.  107 

15 

0 

Wre  of  horses, 

.    13 

14 

6 

pcnnanoDt  works, 

.    10 

8 

6 

Mciioneer's  commis- 

sion and  expenses 

1  111 

3 

3 

rents,. 

.  917 

4 

0 

poor-rates. 

.    92 

0 

3 

income  tax. 

.    18 

3 

2 

land  tax,    . 

3 

1 

2 

insorance, . 

0 

10 

0 

• 

nuscellaneons  trades- 

1          men's  bUls,    . 

£ 

.    66  19 

2 

3,306 

5 

10 

£3,306    6  10 

To  balance,    . 

£351 

7 

6 

Cost  of  Dry  Removal. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  accouuts  of  precipi- 
tfttioD  and  irrigation  the  great  cost  of  the  dry-removal  methods. 
In  Manche'ster,  there  are  **  about  20,000  tub-closets  and  23,000 


•  ComiMune  the  Serenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  382. 
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Lancashire  middens  \_i,  e.,  privies]  in-iise ;  night-soil  is  mize< 
with  ashes;  a  portion  is  made  into  concentrated  manure 
and  the  remainder  sold  as  common  night-soil^  Net  costc 
disposing  of  night-soil  in  1875,  after  deducting  receipts 
£22,839  2s.  Id. ;  scavenging,  £22,151  7«.  lid.  The  tu 
system  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  method  of  disposal  c 
night-soil.'* 

In  Rochdale,  the  quantities  collected  weekly  vary  as  lb 
system  is  extended.  For  the  week  ending  April  12,  th 
quantities  were  118  tons  of  excreta  and  208  tons  of  refua 
material,  from  an  estimated  population  of  52,000,  and  th 
weekly  cost,  £74,  excluding  interest  and  depreciation,  or  4i 
l^d.  per  ton,  or  £30  per  1,000  people.  The  total  excret 
collected  last  year  was  5,398  tons,  and  of  refuse  8,652  tone 
The  work  is  done  by  eighteen  carters,  eighteen  guards,  eigb 
teen  horses,  three  washers,  one  laborer,  four  inspectors,  on 
horse-keeper,  and  one  book-keeper. 

Cost  of  No  Removal  of  Sewage. 
The  sums,  too,  which  have  been  spent  in  litigation  and  o 
account  of  injunctions,  have  been  in  some  cases  enormous 
for  instance:  Baldock,  £280;  Barnsley,  £1,468;  Birminj 
ham,  over  £10,000;  Blackburn,  £20,000;  Chelmsforc 
£200;  Crewe,  £1,050;  Kendal,  £700;  Leamington,  ov^ 
£2,000;  Merthyr  Tydfil,  £10,675;  Northampton,  £12,00 
to  £15,000;  Ormskirk,  £650;  Richmond,  £2,000.  In  tl 
latter  town,  they  were  compelled,  against  their  own  wishes,  ^ 
take  their  sewage  into  the  Thames,  at  a  cost  of  aboi 
£20,000.  Scarcely  had  the  debt  incurred  in  doing  so  bee 
paid  off,  than  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the  sewage  froi 
the  river. 

Conclusions  of  JEnglish  Local  Govei^nment  Board. 

While  this  paper  was  going  through  the  press,  the  report 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
England  to  inquire  into  the  several  modes  of  Treating  Fai 
Sewage,  was  received, — a  most  valuable  document,  of  whi 
only  the  conclusions  can  be  given  here.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  t 
chief  engineering  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Boar 
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was  a  member  of  the  First  Rivers  Pollution   Commission ; 
Mr.  Smith  was  secretary  of  the  second  commission. 

Conclusions. 

1*  That,  the  scavenging,  sewering,  and  cleansing  of  towns  are 
oecessaiy  for  comfort  and  health,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  these 
operations  involve  questions  of  how  to  remove  the  refuse  of  towns  in 
the  safest  manner  and  at  the  least  expense  to  the  rate-payer. 

2.  That  the  retention,  for  any  lengthened  period,  of  refuse  and 
excreta  in  privy-cesspits,  or  in  cesspools,  or  at  stables,  cow-sheds, 
ilaaghter-houses,  or  other  places  in  the  midst  of  towns,  must  be 
utterly  condemned ;  and  that  none  of  the  (so-called)  dry-earth  or 
pul  systems,  or  improved  privies,  can  be  approved,  other  than  as 
palliatives  for  cesspit-middens,  because  the  excreta  is  liable  to  be  a 
naisance  during  the  period  of  its  retention,  and  a  cause  of  nuisance 
in  its  removal ;  and,  moreover,  when  removed,  leaves  the  crude 
Kwage,  unless  otherwise  dealt  with  by  filtration  through  land,  to 
pollute  any  water-course  or  river  into  which  such  sewage  may  flow. 
We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  condemn  the  dry-earth  or  pail  sys- 
tems for  detached  houses,  or  for  public  institutions  in  the  country, 
Of  for  villages,  provided  the  system  adgpted  is  carefully  carried  out. 

3.  That  the  sewering  of  towns  and  the  draining  of  houses  must  be 
<X)D8idered  a  prime  necessity  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances, 
*o  that  the  subsoil  water  may  be  lowered  in  wet  districts,  and  may 
^  preserved  from  pollution,  and  that  wiaste  water  may  be  removed 
^m  houses  without  delay ;  and  that  the  surfaces  and  channels  of 
•Greets,  yards,  and  courts  may  be  preserved  clean. 

^.  That  most  rivers  and  streams  are  polluted  by  a  discharge  into 
^  of  crude  sewage,  which  practice  is  highly  objectionable. 

5.  That,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  none  of  the 
^xistbg  modes  of  treating  town-sewage  by  deposition  and  by 
^micala  in  tanks  appear  to  effect  much  change  beyond  the  separa- 
tion of  the  solids,  and  the  clarification  of  the  liquid.  That  the 
t^tment  of  sewage  in  this  manner,  however,  effects  a  considerable 
^provement,  and,  when  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection,  may,  in 
lome  cases,  be  accepted. 

6.  That,  so  far  as  our  examinations  extend,  none  of  the  manu- 
^ctared  manures  madejby  manipulating  town's  refuse,  with  or  with- 
^  chemicals,  pay  the  contingent  costs  of  such  modes  of  treatment ; 
^ther  has  any  mode  of  dealing  separately  with  excreta,  so  as  to 
^^y  the  cost  of  collection  and  preparation  by  a  sale  of  the  manure, 
^  brought  under  our  notice. 
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7.  That  town-sewage  can  best  and  most  cheaply  be  disposed  o 
and  purified  by  the  process  of  land-irrigation  for  agricaltural  poi 
poses,  where  local  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  application,  k 
that  the  chemical  value  of  sewage  is  greatly  reduced  to  the  farme 
by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  disposed  of  day  by  day  throughout' tb 
entire  year,  and  that  its  volume  is  generally  greatest  when  it  is  o 
the  least  service  to  the  land. 

8.  That  land-irrigation  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases,  and,  there 
fore,  other  modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  must  be  allowed. 

9.  That  towns,  situate  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  tidal  estuaries,  mt; 
be  allowed  to  turn  sewage  into  the  sea  or  estuary,  below  the  line  c 
low  water,  provided  no  nuisance  is  caused ;  and  that  such  mode  c 
getting  rid  of  sewage  may  be  allowed  and  justified  on  the  score  ( 
economy. 

Robert  Rawlinson. 
Clare  Sbwell  Read. 
S.  J.  Smith,  Assistant. 

July  21,  1876. 

Experience  in  Germany. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  work  of  sewering  citi( 
goes  on  slowly,  as  there  are  strong  prejudices  in  favor  < 
more  primitive  methods  to  be  overcome.  The  sewers  i 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  built  under  the  direction  of  the  dii 
tinguished  English  engineer,  Lindley,  are  without  questio 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Dlisseldorf,  Crefeld,  Basel,  Stuttgar 
Heilbronn,  Munich,  and  Hanau  have  introduced  or  are  intn 
ducing  similar  sewerage  after  the  same  plans.  In  a  pap( 
read  before  the  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Lim 
ley  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  sewage  i 
Frankfort  by  irrigation,  as  soon  as  the  amount  of  pollution! 
the  river  Main  demanded  it. 

Berlin. 

In  Berlin,  over  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land  have  bee 
bought  for  the  third  "radial  system"  (two  German  milt 
south-west  from  the  city),  and  the  sewerage  of  the  streets! 
going  on  rapidly,  to  be  finished  probably  this  winter.  Som 
what  more  land  than  for  the  ^outh-western  district  has  be< 
bought  for  the   fourth   ''radial  system,"  north-west  of  d 
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city,  and  the  work  is  probably  already  begun.  The  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  a  city  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
iohabitauts,  by  irrigation,  is  certainly  a  bold  undertaking, 
and  the  results  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Austria. 

Under  the  German  laws,  allowing  local  authorities  to 
require  manufacturers  to  cease  from  contaminating  streams, 
ivben  they  think  the  occasion  demands  such  action,  one  case 
bas  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  year.  In  a  large  brew- 
ery near  Vienna,  where  one  thousand  cubic  meters  of  water 
were  polluted  daily,  defiling  an  otherwise  pure  stream,  meas- 
ures were  taking*  to  close  the  establishment,  when  the  propri- 
etors clarified  their  refuse  by  precipitating  with  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  with  such  success  that  further  action  was  stopped,  f 

France. 
Objections  to  Irrigation  below  Paris. 

In  Paris,  the  proposition  of  the  authorities  to  extend  the 
Bfstem  of  sewage-irrigation  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
three  hundred  thousand  meters  discharged  daily,  has  called 
forth  loud  protests  in  the  form  of  petitions  and  addresses  % 
ud  propositions  of  other  remedies  for  the  pollution  of  the 
Seine,  which  is  really  a  filthy  sewer,  and  very  offensive  to 
people  living  on  its  banks,  for  many  miles  below  the  seWer- 
outlets. 


*  The  law  in  Aiutria  punishes  with  a  fine  any  one  who  casts  into  any  well,  cistern, 
^%  or  brook  tuedfor  drinking^  or  for  brewing  beer,  any  dead  animal,  or  anything 
''m  whereby  the  water  is  polluted  and  rendered  unwholesome, 
t  La  Sant^  Pnblique,  April  1,  1876. 

I  Traitement  det  Eaox  d*£gout :  Traitement  des  Eaax  Industrielles.    A.  G^rardin, 
^iik  Oeneiale  d'lfepuration  et  d'Assainissement  des  Yilles.    Paris.    1876. 
K^iftoire  sur  L'aTant-Projet  dc  Derivation  des  Eauz  d'^gout  dc  la  Yille  de  Paris, 
Kr  M.  le  Dr.  Salet,  Pr^ident  du  Comite  d'initiative. 
Jka  fietoltats  de  Tirrigation  de  Gennevilliers  par  les  eaux  d'^gout  de  la  Yille  de 
Hrif.    £tade  par  les  docteurs  Danet,  Bestin,  et  Oarrigon-Desar^es.    Paris.    1876. 

AnainlasemeDt  de  Paris,  ^puration  des  Eaux  d'^gout  et  des  matidres  de  vidange. 
4|ipUcation  des  ProcMte  Knab.  Paris.  Soci^t^  Gcn^rale  d'£pnratlon  et  d'Assai- 
^iisemeiit  des  Vflles.    1876. 

L'Ajfainissement  de  Paris  et  la  Sod^t^  proTisoire  de  Bondy.     Justin  promeL 
l^uia.    1875. 

14 
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Seioaffe  of  Paris. 
About  four  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cubic  meters  of 
water  are  used  in  Paris  daily ;  nine-teutlis  of  the  cesspooU 
drainage  are  etill  unconnected  with  the  sowers,  but,  after  beii 
removed  to  the  forests  of  Bondy,  drain  away  a  very  lat^e  p 
of  their  liquid  constituents  into  the  main  sewer,  discharging 
St.  Denis ;  the  otlier  intercepting  sewer,  draining  the  bett 
parts  of  the  city,  has  little  or  no  manufacturing  refuse  pouri 
into  it.  and  is  some  distance  higher  up  the  river,  while,  betw 
the  two  local  sewers,  drains  from  factories,  and  a  few  pollutf 
tributaries'  of  the  Seine,  empty  into  the  river.  The  e 
of  Paris  constitutes  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  ordinary  flow  ( 
the  Seine. 


Irrigation  with  the  Semage  of  Paris. 
In  1869,  Bewage-irxigation  at  Gennevilliera  began  on 
small  lot  of  sixteen  acres  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris,  al 
each  year  the  amount  of  land  fertilized  in  that  way  by  tl 
farmers  has  been  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  follow ii 
figures : — 

1869 IG  acres  irrigab 

1870 65     " 

1871, (War,  etc) 

187^ m  acres  irrigati 

1873 351      ■■ 

1874 289      " 

187fi 3U      •■ 

A  difficulty  was  encountered  here,  in  the  fact  that  the  lai 
irrigated  with  sewage  was  owned  by  private  parties,  most 
Ibom  farming  on  a  few  acres,  and  there  was  very  little  systc 
or  certainty  in  the  purification  of  the  sewage. 


•  CoHttiU  <k  SttltibriU,  In  many  cnicn  In  Fnuicc,  nqttlre  mannlbcturers 
refuse  Bcltle  In  nakt  beforo  nintiing  ulT,  tbu«  (CiMiniliiig  and  kwping  out  of  ibe  rivers 
the  solid  psrla ;  but  tlic  remit  of  lui-h  ncHoti  tiu  often  been  to  drivo  them  to  pl«ce« 
where  thoir  polloOon  of  ilic  aimnia  would  not  bo  compUlncd  of.  Even  in  tomo 
ports  of  Puis,  tile  omBll  itrcAtns  Imvo  hocoiuB  qullo  Ibul. 


J 


1 
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Intercepting  Sewer  and  Deep-Sea  Outlet. 

Accordingly,  a  plan  was  considered  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  MM.  Eleitz,  Chatonay,  Belgrand,  Alphand,  Mille; 
inspecteurs  g^n^raux  des  ponts  et  cbauss^es ;  Erantz,  Van- 
dray,  inginieurs  en  chef;  Galon,  Depaul,  ex-conseillers  mu- 
nioipaux  de  Paris ;  Chevalier,  Bonder,  membres  du  conseil  de 
salubrity ;  for  conveying  the  filth  of  Paris  to  the  sea  by  a 
sewer,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  long :  but  it  was  finally 
pronounced  impracticable.  Another  proposition*  then  was 
to  build  a  long  sewer  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
crossing  the  river  four  times,  and,  on  reaching  Canteleu,  to 
be  still  some  distance  from  the  sea.  This  conduit  was  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  kilometers  long,  of  which  thirty 
were  to  be  covered,  two  were  to  bo  in  siphons,  and  the  rest 
open.  It  was  to  pass  through  four  departments,  and  was 
ostimated  to  cost  ninety  million  francs.  The  sewage  was  to 
be  used  by  the  farmers  as  they  wanted  it,  and  little  was  sup- 
posed to  be  left  to  be  discharged  at  the  outlet.  This  plan, 
^,  failed  to  get  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 

Precijpitation, 

Experiments  for  one  year  with  another  of  the  precipitating 
processes,  after  so  many  had  failed,  also  met  no  approval 
with  the  authorities,  although,  as  usually  occurs,  the  company 
claimed  excellent  results.  The  process  consisted  of  two  long 
canals,  to  be  used  alternately,  and  of  two  compartments  each, 
h  the  first  compartment,  the  suspended  matters  were  allowed 
fe  collect,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  simple  subsidence ;  in  the 
Second,  a  precipitating  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
iDoriatic  acid  was  used  for  further  removing  insoluble  ingre- 
dients. The  efiiuent  was  represented  as  looking  clear,  and 
^  containing  no  more  soluble  organic  matter  than  would  be 
oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  value 
or  salableness  of  the  sludge.  The  statement  was  made  that 
^,000  cable  meters  of  sewage  a  day  may  be  treated  in  this 

*  Attainisaement  de  Paris.  Des  Eanx  d'£gont  et  des  Vidanges.  Lear  ntilisatkm 
^rigricaltiire  par  irrigation  dans  lenr  parconr  jasqn'4  la  mer.  M^moire  4  M.  le 
^et  de  la  Sdne :  i  M.  le  Pr^ident  et  &  MM.  les  Membres  da  Conseil  manicipal  do 
^^par  F.  Dacaing,  le  President  de  la  Sod^te  des  £tades,  Membre  de  I'Assemblie 
^'•ttwile.   Paris.    1876. 
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way  at  an  annual  expense  of  1,080,000  francs,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  actual  amount  of  money  expended  on  J 
the  trial. 

Present  Condition,  Objections,  Etc. 
The  city  of  Paris  had  agreed  with  the  authoritiea  of  Geni 
villiera,  in  1872,  to  use  the  laud  for  irrigation  three  years; 
and  agnin,  in  1873,  another  contract  was  made  for  ten  ycare, 
a  leugLb  of  time  which  was  then  thought  necessary  to  test  the 
matter  fully.     In  March,  1876,  however,  pressed  byrepeattt 
complaints  of   the  filthy  state  of   the   river,  the  niuuici] 
council  of  Paris  voted  to  take  into  couslderation  a  plan  fii 
utilizing  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  city,  by  carrying 
to  the  forest  of  St.  Germaia  and  irrigating — 

In  Genu ev ill i era, 1,3M  hectu 

Nantsrre,  Rueil, 1,550 

Carrii-rea,  Argentenil,   .....  857 

Sartronville, 558 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  .        .        .        .  1,423 
The  Commune  of  Acheres,    ....  917 


•     6,659  hectare! 

Of  this,  the  forest  of  St.  Germain  belonged  to  the  stati 
and  the  rest  to  private  owners,  large  and  small ;  the  forei 
was  to  bo  used  for  absorbing  all  the  sewage  not  needed  I 
cultivating  the  arable  land. 

A  protest  was  at  once  scut  from  the  town  of  St.  Germa& 
which  had  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  health  resort,  sign* 
by  2,925  persons ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  various  towi 
also  objected.  Several  petitions  were  also  sent  from  GeuDi 
villiera,  one  of  which  was  sigaod  by  414  persons,  maiutaiDiii 
that  the  sewage-irrigation  had  raised  the  level  of  the  grouw 
water,  had  polluted  their  wells,  had  flooded  their  cellars,  an 
had  caused  intermittent  fever  to  become  endemic  there,  besid 
creating  an  offensive  odor.  Those  allegations  have  bee 
denied  by  commissions  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Paris  :  tl 
high  level  of  the  ground-water  was  said  to  have  boon  cause 
by  an  inundation  of  the  river ;  and  Dr.  Georges  Bergeron,  tt 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  fever,  pn 
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Bented  an  elaborate  report,  stating  that  intermittent  fpver  had 
been  for  years  prevalent  at  Gennevilliers,  never  more  so  than 
when  operations  in  irrigation  were  suspended  by  the  war,  and 
Botat  all  increased  since  the  introduction  of  sewage-irrigation. 
He  showed,  too,  that  the  fever  prevailed  least  in  that  part  of 
the  penisula  where  the  sewage  was  freely  applied  to  the 
l&nd,  and  most  in  some  low,  wet  land  which  was  not  irrigated. 

The  people  of  Gennevilliers  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
results,  and  have  petitioned*  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  state,  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  too,  have  petitioned  the 
same  body  to  have  their  plans  approved  by  getting  on  them 
the  stamp  of  utilite  publique. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  processes  have  not  always 
I)een  carried  on  with  sufficient  care,  and  that  in  some  cases 
too  mach  sewage  has  been  put  on  the  land.  Even  M .  Bol- 
grand,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Sewer  Department,  says,  in 
J^  report  for  1875,  that  the  question^  of  the  utilizatipn  of 
8«wage  is  settled,  so  far  as  the  physical  difficulties  are  con- 
cerned; the  sanitary  bearings  of  spreading  three  hundred 
thousand  cubic  meters  of  sewage  over  twelve  thousand  acres 
of  land  daily,  he  considered  not  yet  settled. 

As  regards  this  matter,  the  following  letter  from  M.  Alfred 
l^rand-Claye,  very  kindly  sent  in  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
^tes  the  whole  question  in  a  clear  light.  Much  that  ho  says, 
^  a  general  way,  of  the  objections  of  interested  parties,  would 
*pply  to  England  as  well.  The  official  and  other  documcnts,| 
for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  him,  corroborate  his  state- 
^^ents. 

*  This  petitfon  has  been  referred  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interioi;and  to  the  Minister 
^  Hblic  Works.    The  question,  of  course,  cannot  be  settled  at  once. 

t  Anainissement  de  la  Seine,  par  M.  Alfred  Durand-Claye,  ing(;nicur  dcs  ponts  et 
^»«»M8*es.    Paris,  1875. 

^le  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es.  Conferences  sur  I'Assainisscment  Municipal,  par 
^  All^  Dorand-Claye,  ing^nienr  des  ponts  et  chauss^s.    Paris,  1875. 

^tOiiation  des  Eaox  d'£gout  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Rapports  et  extraits  des  Proc^s- 
^^ax  des  S^nces.    Soci^te  Centrale  d*HorticuIture  de  France.    Paris,  1876. 

^tiliiition  Agrioole  des  Eaux  d'£j|out.  Rapport,  etc.,  Society  des  Agriculteurs  de 
^''^   Paris,  1876. 

^^Btinissement  de  la  Seine.    Enqndte  sur  I'origine  des  fi^vres  paludecnnes  observ^es 

^^CD&eTilliers  pendant  les  ann^es  1874  et  1875,  et  attribu^s  par  Ics  habitants  de  cctte 
^^nneaux  irrigations  faites  dans  la  presqu'lle  avec  les  eaux  dVgout  de  Paris. 

^PW  par  le  Dr.  Georges  Bergeron,  professeur  agr^g6  de  la  Faculte  de  MMedno 
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Decembers,  1876.' 

Dbau  Sir  ; — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  13,  I  have  tl 
honor  to  send  you  the  following  statementa  : — 

Tlif  first  attempts  to  purify  and  utilize  the  sewage  of  Paris  were 
made  in  18G7.  During  the  years  18G7-G8,  a  single  plot  of  0.S9 
hectare*  was  irrigated  at  Cliehy,  near  the  outlet  of  the  intercepting 
sener.  ...  In  1869,  works  were  undertaken  to  cany  the  sew- 
age across  the  Seine,  to  the  plain  of  Gennevillters.  In  1870,  when 
the  war  brought  hostile,  works  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  more  than  21 
hectares  were  irrigated  with  sewage.  .  .  .  During  the  nest  two 
years  the  sewage  was  not  utilized,  the  bridges  across  the  Seine  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  and  the  pumps  having  been  injured  by  shells. 

In  June.  1872,  when  the  works  were  ready  again,  not  only  did 
the  farmers  cultivating  the  21  hectarea  previously  irrigated  return 
tu  that  method  of  cultivation,  but  the  irrigated  area  reached  an  ex- 
tent of  45  hcelares.  The  pumping-engiues  of  40-horse  power,  which 
had  been  thus  far  euflScient,  failed  to  do  the  work,  and  a  powerAiI 
engine  was  put  up  at  Cliehy  to  pump  a  greater  portion  of  the 
age  fVoni  the  iutcrcepting  sower  ;  at  the  same  time  discharging 
of  the  sewage  at  St.  Ouen  by  gravitation  from  a  reservoir, 
irrigated  surface  n'as  then  115  hectitres. 

In  1S75,  the  distributing  conduits  had  been  extended  so  as  to 
reach  the  whole  surface  of  GennevUliers  ;  the  pnmping-eugincs  were 
of^OO-borse  power,  and  the  surface  irrigated  in  August,  1876,  WM 
S^ft  hectares,  now  r«aching  about  300  hectares. 

The  whole  of  this  land  belongs  to  proprietors  who  use  the  sewage 
on  their  plots  at  their  own  expense  and  risk.  The  city  of  Paris 
provides  only  the  main  conduits ;  the  farmers  prepare  all  the  other 
requisites  at  their  own  expense.  The  sewage  is  given  free  to  mJl, 
except  those  who  want  a  long  concession,  to  whom  from  25  to  50  franca 
ft  hectare  are  cbargcti  ou  agrcemeDts  for  12  to  30  years.  The 
fanners  use  the  sewage  in  quantities  to  suit  them. — on  an  avenge, 
SO.OOO  cul)ic  meters  a  j'ear  for  each  hectare  of  Uie  porooa  soil  of  flf 
plain  of  GenneviUiers.  '^ 

Tbeae  resolu  ha\ing  app<>ared   tborongfaly 
pariBcatioo  of  the  sewage  by  chemical  processes  baring  itvm 
nrUj  nbaadomod,  bj  rvasoo  of  their  ^racileml  ineffictenejr  and 
eo«t,  we  bare  Uid  oat  the  geoetal  plan  designated  id  Um 
wUA  I  moitoyvn. 

■  b«t<mwM*U. 
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The  irrigation  now  carried  out  at  Gennevilliers  will  be  extended 
»y  the  main  conduits  proposed,  so  as  to  take  in  the  other  lots, 
forming  a  surface  of  6,000  hectares.  The  amount  of  sewage  fopnd 
sTifficient  being  50,000  cubic  meters  a  hectare  each  year,  and,  the 
aewage  of  Paris  amounting  to  100,000,000  cubic  meters  a  year, 
2,000  hectares  would  be  enough ;  but,  in  taking  three  times  that 
amount  of  land,  we  expect  to  get  better  and  more  speedy  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage.  The  land  north  of  the  forest  Of  St.  Germain 
belongs  to  the  state,  and  forms  a  large  space  where  the  conduits 
end,  and  where  the  sewage  not  needed  by  the  farmers  can  be  dis- 
posed of. 

This  project  has  been  made  the  subject  of  examination  by  the 
authorities  during  the  past  summer,  whose  reports  I  will  have  the 
honor  to  send  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  given  to  the  public ;  and 
1  will  also  inform  you  when  the  plan  has  received  official  sanction. 

To  recapitulate :  from  the  close  of  the  war  in  1872,  to  1876,  the 
wrface  irrigated  voluntarily  by  the  farmers  in  Gennevilliers,  has 
uwreased  from  20  hectares  to  800.  The  amount  of  sewage  used 
tonually  for  each  hectare  has  been  50,000  cubic  meters.  This  year 
we  have  used  over  10,000,000  cubic  meters.  The  chemical  processes 
^▼e  been  given  up.  The  definite  plan  by  which  all  of  the  sewage 
of  the  city  is  to  be  utilized,  has  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
authorities. 

This  natural  development  of  the  system,  since  the  city  does  not 
^If  carry  out  the  irrigation,  is  the  best  reply  to  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  by  certain  persons.  In  a  work  so  new,  and 
which  has  already  reached  such  magnitude,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
counter-statements,  often  made,  too,  with  some  heat.  We  would 
Dot  presume  to  say  that  we  have  avoided  every  kind  of  mis- 
^e.  Indeed,  by  the  very  freedom  with  which  we  have  allowed  the 
•cwage  to  be  used,  some  private  interests  have  been  injured.  It  is 
^^r,  for  instance,  that  the  dealers  in  chemical  reagents,  and 
^venters  of  processes  of  precipitation,  are  by  no  means  pleased  to 
^  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers  covered  with  irrigated  fields  ;  this  free 
^  spontaneous  development  of  sewage-irrigation  is  the  absolute 
^odemnation  of  their  inventions  and  systems.  Hence  come  com- 
plaints, criticisms,  articles  in  the  papers,  etc.,  in  reply  to  which  we 
offer  the  statements  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  farmers  who  are 
*^allj  using  the  sewage  on  their  land. 

It  has  been  said  that  ill  health* and  fevers  have  resulted.  But 
*^  eminent  physician  of  Paris,  professeur  agrege  of  medicine, 
«•  Bergerons,  has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject. 
*  send  you  a  copy  of  his  report,  from  which  you  will  see  that  he 
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shows  that  there  have  been  no  insanitary  influences  ft'om  the  in 
gation. 
Hoping  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  your  wishes, 

I  am,  with  distinguished  regards, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  Durakd-Clate. 

Dr.  Cha8.  F.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Bostorif  U.  S, 

Some  Objections  to  SEWAOE-lRRtoATiON  Considered. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  part  of  the  complaint 
Gennevilliers  is  verified  by  experience  elsewhere.     Millie 
for  instance,  has  shown*  that  in  the  beach-sand  of  the  sewaj 
farm  at  Dantzic,  the  ground-water  contained  a  considerab 
proportion  of  ammonia,  and  had  an  oflTensive  odor  on  standio] 

Dr.  Lissauer  of  Dantzic  has  made  most  exhaustive  research 
and  experiments  f  in  this  subject,  from  which  he  shows  th 
the  ground-water  of  the  sewage-farm  of  that  city  is  somewh 
modified  by  the  process  of  irrigation,  and  that,  therefore, « 
the  sewage  is  not  taken  up  by  vegetation,  but  that  a  certa 
portion,  even  in  summer  (as  all  must  in  winter),  depends  f 
purification  on  filtration  and  oxidation  alone.  In  time 
storm,  too,  when  the  ground  is  saturated,  particles  of  sewaj 
occasionally  pass  through  unoxidized,  and,  therefore,  no  wel 
in  the  vicinity  should  be  used  for  drinking-water.  It  is  re< 
ommended  that  trees  be  planted  on  the  edges  of  sewag' 
farms,  to  complete  the  purification. 

At  Croydon, t  "when  certain  fields  were  being  irrigatec 
the  diflfcrent  water-courses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fid 
rose  and  discharged  effluents,  which  went  oflT  indirectly  inl 
the  Wandle ;  and  in  some  of  the  wells  attached  to  cottage 
upon  the  farm,  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  the  fields! 
the  neighborhood  were  irrigated,  the  water  rose,  and  ft 
when  it  was  taken  away,  showing  that  they  were  aflfected  I 
the  irrigation,"  although  the  water  has  always  been  pure, 
the  experiments  at  Eton  §  show  that  it  is  likely  to  be,  wh6 
the  soil  is  not  so  loose  and  sandy  as  to  allow  the  sewage 
run  rapidly  through  it. 

•  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  f.  off.  Gesundheitspflcge,  VIII.,  187. 

t  Hygicnischc  Studien  Qber  Bodcnabsorption,  Frankfart-ara-Main,  1876. 

I  Society  of  Arts  Conference,  p.  69.  §  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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^^  Last  year,  attempts  were  made  at  Eton  to  trace  the  course  of 
tbe  upper  subsoil  waters  ;  holes  were  dug  on  the  farm  to  the  subsoil, 
and  filled  with  sewage,  into  which  was  put  chloride  of  lithium. 
Samples  of  the  water  from  the  neighboring  wells,  examined  with 
the  spectroscope,  gave  no  result ;  holes  were  then  dug  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  first  holes,  but  the  subsoil  water  from  these  sliowed  no 
trace  of  lithium  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  chloride  of  lithium 
niay  have  been  converted  into  tne  oxide  or  carbonate,  and  so 
remained  fixed.  The  experience  at  Eton,  therefore,  rather  leads  one 
to  suppose  that  the  width  and  depth  of  the  volume  of  subsoil  water 
aU  round  the  farm  is  so  great,  that  the  effect  of  the  sewage,  so  far 
AS  analytical  tests  are  concerned,  would  be  lost,  almost  directly,  and 
that  samples  of  the  subsoil  water  taken  on  the  line  of  its  flow,  one 
Imndred  yards  above  and  one  hundred  yards  below  the  farm,  would 
not  show  any  appreciable  difference." 

AtGennevilliers,  too,  according  to  M.  de  la  Trehonnais, — 

"Sewage,  containing  forty-three  grammes  of  nitrogen  per  ton 
More  its  application  to  the  land,  when  analyzed  after  percolation 
^^^Kngh  the  soil,  gave  scarcely  any  trace  of  it  in  a  decomposable 
1^.  Only  1.6  grammes  of  nitrogen  in  a  state  of  mineral  ammonia 
^oold  be  found.  It  was  the  same  with  the  quantity  of  soluble 
<>Vgen.  The  sewage-water,  when  laid  on  the  land,  scarcely  con- 
I  ^ttoed  two  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  per  quart.  On  its  effluence 
^Q)  the  soil,  it  was  found  to  contain  from  eight  to  ten,  which  is  the 
Erring  characteristic  of  healthy  water." 

At  Meerut,  the  water-level  was  found  to  have  risen,  in  con- 
sequence of  canal-irrigation,  from  fourteen  feet  below  the 
•uAce,  on  Oct.  31,  1869,  to  nine  feet  seven  inches  at  the 
Sune  date  in  1874 ;  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  bo  rem- 
^ed  by  drainage^ works.* 

Effects  on  Health  of  Bad  Drainage. 

It  is  no  new  idea  that  good  sewerage  and  drainage  are  essen- 

titl  to  health.     As  far  back  as   1834,  one   of  the   leading 

aiedical  men  of  London  gave  bis  evidence  that  four-fifths  of 

(fie  cases  of  typhus   fever  (probably  typhoid,  as   the   two 

diseases  were  not  distinguished  then)  which  be  witnessed,  he 

-•  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  in  1874-5.    London,  1876. 


could  trace  to  foul  drains  and  foiil  gullies ;  and  even  if,  in  mi 
attempt  to  cleanse  housea,  we  foul  rivers,  ehoiild  we  not  ask, 
with  one  of  the  first  living  sanitiirinns,  "  Whether  is  it  lietter 
to  pollute  rivers  or  pollute  houses  or  towns?  to  kill  tishor 
to  kill  men?" 

Sources  of  Disease. 
Unfortunately,  the  year's   experience  has  added  nothing 
positive   to   our   meagre  knowledge   of  the   agencies  which 
canse  or  communicate  disease. 

Conlaminaled  Water. 
Prof.  Wanklyn  thinks  that  the  contagium  of  the  di^eas 
communiuible  by  infected  water  are  of  an  alhumiuoid  clu 
acter,  and  of  such  defiuito  form,  etc.,  as  to  bo  removed  ! 
efficient  filtration.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  whose  sixb; 
years'  experience  at  Croydon  entitles  hia  opiuioD  to  gd 
consideration,  says  :  " — 

"  The  most  important  operation  which  takes  place  on  a  sewage 
farm,  is  the  deBtriiclion  of  contagions  particles.  The  moment  they 
are  brotigbt  into  contact  with  the  sponglolcs  on  tbe  rootlets  of 
sewage-grown  crops,  as  may  be  easily  seen  iu  any  field  of  ryc-grass 
which  is  being  irrigated  by  sewage,  the  spongiolus  seize  upon  tbe 
albuminous  matters  in  tbe  sewage  t>y  a  kiml  of  elective  alllnity, 
including  the  cont.agiura-partieles,  remove  them  from  the  water  and 
digest  tliem  with  an  avidity  which  is  most  remarkable  ;  no  putrefac- 
tion takes  place,  no  retrograde  decomposition  arises,  but  the  albu- 
minous  matter  is  digested  as  perfectly  as  white  of  egg  is  digested 
by  tbe  human  alomuch.  Putreractioft  is  no  part  of  sewage-utiliza- 
tion,  pud.  if  putrcfoction  takes  place,  there  is  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  proiluctive  power,  and  also  a  proof  that  sewage  farming 
is  not  properly  carried  out." 

The  late  Dr.  Letheby,  formerly  health  officer  of  the  city 
of  London  and  chemist  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
held  the  theory  of  the  ready  deslructibility  of  disease-com- 
municating matter,  and  always  maintained  that  with  proper 
filtering  the  Thames,  allhuugh  polluted,  supplies  safe  water 
to  Loudon. 


•  AOiIrcsg  on  Public  Medicine  bcforo  Ihr  BHliEb  Mcalcal  Associntion,  1876. 
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The  PurUt  Theory. 

Prof.  Frankland  and  many  others  hold  the  opposite  theory, 

and  their  position  is  well  shown  in  the  sixth  report  of  the 

Second  English  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  published  early 

in  the  year ;  a  most  exhaustive  work  on  the  water-supplies  of 

that  country,  and  in  which  the  conclusions  that  have  been 

reached  are  based  upon  the  examination  of  more  than  two 

thousand  samples  of  drinkable  water. 

They  condemn  river-»water  because  it  is  liable  to  contami- 
nation from  drainage  of  cultivated  land,  towns,  and  manu- 
factories ;  also  shallow-well  water,  because  it  "  often  consists 
largely  of  the  leakage  and  soakage  from  receptacles  for  human 
excrement,"  and  they  recommend, — 

1.  Spring- water. 

2.  Deep-well  water. 

3.  Rain-water. 

4.  Upland- water. 

Of  these  four,  "  evidence  of  previous  sewage  or  animal 
<^ntamination  is  strongest  in  the  case  of  spring  and  deep- 
^ell  water;  but  this  evidence  may,  in  the  case  of  these 
waters,  be  safely  disregarded  "  (p.  425),  and  (p.- 17)  "  because 
tte  prolonged  filtration  to  which  such  water  has  been  subjected 
in  passing  downward  through  so  great  a  thickness  of  soil  or 
rock,  and  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  organic  matters  contained 
in  the  water,  when  the  latter  percolates  through  a  porous  and 
Crated  soil,  afford  a  considerable  guarantee  that  all  noxious 
consti  uents  have  been  removed." 

They  classify  waters  for  domestic  use  thus : — 

r  1.  Spring.water.  \  y       palatable. 

^holewme.     /  2.  Deep-well  water.  / 

I  3.  Upland-surface  water.        \  Moderately  palatable. 
Buipicious,     I  ^'  Stored  rain-water.  J 

\  5.  Surface-water  from  cultivated  land.  \ 

Dgjj^^         r6.  River-water  to  which  sewage  gains  access.  /  Palatable. 

\  7.  Shallow-well  water.  ^ 

Among  their  conclusions  are  these  : — 

"Of  all  the  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purlGca- 
Uon  of  sewage,  or  of  water  polluted  by  excrementitious  matters, 
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there  is  not  one  which  is  sufHciently  effective  to  warrant  the  use  for 
diL-tetic  purpoaoa  of  water  wliich  has  heen  so  contaminftted." 

"  The  udinisture  of  even  a  small  qnanlily  of  these  infected  diar 
charges  [of  piTsons  suffeTing  IVom  cholera  or  typhoid  fever]  with  i 
large  roluine  of  driokiDg-water,  is  siifflcient  for  the  propagation  a 
those  diseases  amoogat  peraons  using  such  water. 

"The  most  clUcient  arlidcial  fiUration  leaves  in  water  much  io-J 
visible  matter  in  suspension,  and  constitutes  no  effective  safeguard 
against  the  propagation  of  these  epidemics  bj-  polluted  water. 

■■Boiling  the  infected  water  for  half  an  hour  is  a  probable  meaal 
of  destroying  its  power  of  commuuicating  these  diseases." 

They  recommend  giving  up  the  present  supplies  from  the 
Thumes  uud  the  Lee,  thinking  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
"disgusting  state  of  the  river  being  eo  far  remedied  as  to 
prevent  the  admixture  of  antmiil  and  other  offensive  mutters 
with  the  filtered  water  as  delivered  to  the  metropolis,"  altbougb. 
the  Thames  is  fur  worse  tbao  the  Lee ;  and  tliey  say 
immeiiBO  numbers  of  the  popiilatioii  of  the  towns  throughoi 
Great, Britain  are  "  daily  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  froi 
typhoidrtl  discharges,  and  peiiodically,  to  that  from  cbulei 
dejections." 

Contaminated  Air  and  Soil, 

Virchow  has  concluded  from  hia  investigations,*  that  the 
level  of  the  ground-water  does  not  in  all  cases  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  prevalance  to  typhoid  fever,  and  never  unleaa 
the  soil  is  polluted.  Ho  shows  that  the  experience  of  Gc-rmaa 
cities  corroborates  Dr.  Buchanan's  demonstrations  with  regard 
to  England,  that  typhoid  fever  has  been  materiiilly  decreased 
by  the  introduction  of  good  water  and  sewerage.  Polluted 
water  he  considers  the  main  cause  of  tts  spread,  although  he 
differs  with  most  sanitarians  in  thinking  that  it  is  in  some 
degree  directly  contagious. 

Dr.  Li^vin,  of  Dantzic,  after  a  minute  inve8tigation,f  has 
proved  that  "the  life-saving  influence  of  their  new  sewerago- 
system  is  clearly  shown." 

Pettenkofer  still  holds  to  the  theory  that  the  chief  agency  in 

•  DcuUebo  Mnl.  WochonBchrlft,  1.  «nil  II.,  1878. 

t  Die  Bterbllchkeit  ia  Dnxlg  vot  uod  BC[t  dem  Jnhrc  1872.  Dnnzig,  November, 
1S76. 
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spreading  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  is  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  from  variations  in  the  level  of  the 
ground-water,  allowing  the  virus  to  escape  into  the  air.  So 
far  as  Munich  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  the  drinking-water 
has  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  those  diseases,  although 
he  acknowledges  that  some  of  the  contagium  may  be  conveyed 
as  well  into  the  water  we  drink  as  into  the  air  we  breathe. 

Many  authorities  hold,  that  the  "disease-germ,"  if  there  be 
such  a  thing,  is  not  dangerous  until  decomposition  has  set  in, 
and  that  it  can  therefore  be  very  easily  destroyed  if  care  be 
taken. 

Oxidation  of  Sewage. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  action  of  the  soil,  the  carbon 

• 

in  sewage  becomes  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  water,  and  the 
lutrogen  ammonia,  nitrates  and  nitrites ;  the  sulphur  unites, 
^ost  of  it,  with  the  iron  which  is  found  in  the  earth.     The 
•Qjount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  is  therefore  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  element  in  the  evidence  of  "previous 
^wage  contamination,"  given   in  Dr.   Frankland's  monthly 
^bles  of  examinations  of  the  eight  sources  of  water-supply  of 
london ;  but  this  is  evidently  fallacious,  for,  by  the  returns  of 
July  and  November,  1875,  the  purest  water  (from  the  Kent 
Company)  is  shown  to  be  in  that  respect,  respectively  fifty  per 
^nt.  and  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent,  worse  than  the  worst 
^f  the  river-supplies,   so  that  the  following  qualification  is 
published :    "  As  the  Kent  Company's  water  is  unpolluted, 
^Qd  as  it  is  drawn  from  deep  wells,  the  evidence  of  previous 
Sewage  or  animal  contamination  which  it  exhibits  may  safely 
^  disregarded  " ;  and  in  the  explanatory  notes  published  each 
^onth,  we  find  this  sentence  referring  to  the  river-waters,  and 
^ot  especially  to  the  Kent  wells  :  "  By  gradual  oxidation,  this 
aniujal  contamination  has  been,  so  far  as  analysis  can  show, 
<^nverted   into  innocuous   inorganic  compounds  before  the 
^ater  was  submitted  to  investigation." 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Frankland  with  regard  to  this  evidence 
^f  previous  sewage  contamination,"  is  understood  to  be,  that 
*f  there  is  uniformly  in  water  what  was  organic  matter  which 
has  been  thoroughly  oxidized,  there  may  be  at  times  some 
^Uch  has  not  been  oxidized,  which  is  too  slight  to  be  detected 
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by  chcniiciil  Gxam'miition,  anJ  which  may  produce  disease. 
Sir  Edmund  Bccket  says"  that  the  logical  deduction  from  this 
"purist"  theory  is,  that  "a  particle  of  sewnge  sent  into  the 
Thames  at  Oxfiird,  arrivoe  aa  a  pHiticie  of  sewage  at  Hamp-. 
ton,  and  may  poison  a  man  in  Loudon." 


J 


FiWi  not  Safe. 
Whatever  theory  of  bacteria  and  "gcnna"  proves  true, 
evidence  accuniiilntea  each  year  to  show :  Ist.  That  uni 
certain  conditions  human  excrementitioos  matter  in  certaini' 
diseases  is  almost  certain  poison,  producing  the  parent-disease 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  those  exposed  to  it,  and  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  proportional  to  its  concentration.  2^, 
That  we  must  either  acknowledge  that  these  diseases,  es] 
cially  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  may  arise  de  novo-f  under  o< 
tuin  conditions  of  filth  not  yot  wholly  known,  or  else  that  the 
contagious  matter  is  of  extraordinary  vitality,  and  capable  of 
being  conveyed  in  manners  and  to  distances  not  now  usually, 
suspected. 

Specific  Poison  Theory. 
If  the  fact  be  true,  that  such  diseases  arise  without  the 
specific  poison  from  a  previous  case,  many  epidemics  may  be 
explained  which  are  otherwise  entire  mysteries ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  dozens  of  cases  to  which  many 
a  farmer  can  point,  where  a  family  have  for  years  used  the 
water  from  a  well  close  to  nn  accumulation  of  filth,  without 
apparent  harm,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  tilth  was  not 
sufiicicnily  concentrated,  or  that  a  healthy  person  living  under 
generally  healthful  conditions  is  usually  able  to  resist  such 
deleterious  infiucnces  until  his  system  is,  for  some  causs  or 
other,  below  par. 

Illustrations  from  Poisoned  Air, 

A  few  striking  cases  have  been  investigated  during  the  pat 

year  with  an  exactness  which  has  left  little  to  be  a:^kod  for  t 

make  the  deductions  appear  as  absolute  certainties. 

"  Lonilon  TiiiiM,  JHDUU7  10,  1S7rt. 
t  Some  ilrlklng  lllnstrailone  of  ibU  ilieurr  maj  be  round  in  tb?  Bl-It.  Med.  Jon 
BUI,  Hitr  27, 1S7G,  and  in  Unilihwalto'*  lUtroipctt,  Pmi  LXX.IV. 
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Croydon. 

So  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  practical  sanitation  in 
Croydon,  that  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  with  1,200 
cases  and  104  deaths,  was  looked  upon  with  some  alarm.  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  C.  E.,  attributed  it  to  the  condition  of  the 
deep  wells  from  which  part  of  the  water-supply  was  got,  think- 
ing that  they  were  necessarily  contaminated  when  the  water 
was  low,*  but  the  chemists  proved  that  the  water  was  always 
pore,  80  far  as  analysis  showed ;  and,  if  there  were  at  any 
time  sufficient  impurity  in  any  deep  wells  to  cause  disease, 
it  was  thought  that  frequent  chemical  examinations  would 
Aow  that  something  was  wrong. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  chairman  of  the  Sewage  Farm 
Committee,  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the  pollution  of  the 
drinking  water  by  means  of  the  intermittent  system  of  supply  ,t 
Uie  pipes,  when  empty,  having  become  filled  with  sewer- 
gases  through  the  valves  used  to  flush  the  sewers.  It  was 
shown  that  such  fouling  of  the  water  did  occur,  and  in  one 
<^  even  the  blood  of  a  neighboring  slaughter-house  was 
^wn  up  into  the  water-pipes. 

A  most  minute  investigation  was  afterwards  made  by  Dr. 
George  Buchanan, $  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  able,  by 
^^  cooperation  of  the  physicians  of  Croydon,  to  locate  all 
Uie  cases,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

In  "Croydon  Parish,"  the    1,164  cases  occurred   in  959 

l^ouses^  as  follows  :    in  January,  15  ;  February,  53  ;  March, 

"fS ;  April,  186  ;    May,  39  ;    June,  30 ;   July,  18  ;  August, 

^2;  September,  69  j  October,  275;  November,  94;  Decem- 

"^r*  71.      A  few  cases  occurred  in  May,  June,  July  and 

August,  of  which  the  records  of  location  vfofQ  not  got.     It  is 

^ot  possible  to  give  here  more  than  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 

Although  finding  that,  by  an  intermittent  supply,  a  certain 
^iumber  of  cases  of  typhoid  might  have  occurred  through 

^ntamination  of  the  water.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  "I  satisfied 

•  Kinntei  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLV.,  pp. 
'****?•  London,  1876. 

^tSmitary  Becord,  November  27,  1875,  pp.  391  et  seq.     Also  London  Times, 
^^•*««^25,1875. 

^«PQitof  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Government  Board. 
***Serie„No.vn.,pp.  40-71.    London,  1876. 
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myself  that  in  a  very  considerable  majority  of  the  Croyd( 
houses  that  have  had  fever,  drain-air,  charged  with  infecti< 
from  the  common  sewers  of  the  town,  has  had  the  oppc 
tunity  of  entering  the  houses,"  and  this  sewer-air  ^W2 
throughout  1875,  charged  to  an  intense  degree  with  t! 
infection  of  enteric  fever."  To  this  condition  he  attribut 
the  epidemic. 

An  interesting  fact  brought  out  during  this  investigati 
was,  as  had  indeed  already  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  t 
presence  of  sewer-gas  was  indicated  in  some  cases  by  a  slig 
noise  as  it  escaped  from  an  aperture  in  the  pipe,  even  wh 
there  was  no  smell.  How  far  and  when  such  gas  may 
nocuous  or  innocuous  we  are  not  yet  warranted  in  sayi 
positively ;  but  all  such  cases  should  evidently  place  t 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  the  side  which  is  safest. 


^ 


Fever  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

In  another  case,  a  severe  epidemic  of  sixty  cases  of  entei 
fever,  with  four  deaths,  was  fairly  traced  to  sewage-contai 
inated  air  breathed,*  but  there  appears  no  statement  wheth 
this  air  was  especially  infected  from  other  cases  of  fever 
not.  The  facts  are  these.  A  large  number  of  troops  we 
stationed  at  Fort  Cumberland  at  the  harbor-entrance,  ai 
close  to  flats  bare  at  low  tide.  The  sewage  of  Portsmou 
had  usually  been  discharged  at  ebb  tide,  but,  having  recent 
been  pumped  into  the  harbor  on  the  flood,  a  large  amou 
was  deposited  on  the  mud  banks  near  the  fort,  and  to  tl 
the  fever  was  clearly  traced  upon  inquiry.  The  troo 
were  all  removed,  the  evil  was  remedied,  and  the  epiden 
ceased. 

Fevev  ai   Uppingham  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  a  sch( 
of  four  to  five  hundred  boys  at  Uppingham,  England,  and 
the  autumn  several  died.f  The  school  was  dispersed  Nove 
ber  2,  and  its  sanitary  arrangements  were  carefully  examiu 
by  Mr.  Tarbotton,  the  local  engineer,  and  Mr.  R.  Rawlinsc 
C.  B.,  who  suggested  the  proper  remedies;  but  before  th< 

♦Public  Health,  London,  November  27, 1875,  pp.  713  and  714. 
t  London  Times,  March  17,  1876. 
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"Were  carried  out,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  health 
officer,  the  school  was  reassembled  in  the  following  January, 
^hen  the  fever  reappeared  and  the  occurrence  of  four  cases 
demanded   that   the   scholars  should   again   disperse.      Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  sanitary  engineer,  of  London,  was  then  engaged 
to  prepare  plans  suggesting  the  proper  remedies,  which  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  do.     He  found  the  sewers  too  flat  in  some 
cases  and  insufficiently  cleansed  ;  the  main  ctischarge  was  into 
I    tanks  at  the  sewage  farm,  which  were  sometimes  emptied  at 
'    long  intervals,   thus   allowing  the    sewage    to   accumulate, 
putrefy,  and  back  up  the  sewers.      He  says  in  his  report,* 
''the  town  is,  at  the  present  time,   essentially   a   cesspool 
town,"  and  **  nearly  every  house  has  its  own  well,  very  many 
of  which  are  situated  near  cesspools  or  other  sources  of  con- 
tamination."    Of  the  twelve  houses  constituting  the  school, 
he  adds,  "twelve  drain  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  into 
cesspools,"  and  "  in  ten  houses,  each  has  one  or  more  of  its 
^ells  badly  situated  from   contiguity  to   cesspools   or   foul 
drains."    A  noteworthy  incident  connected  with  this  investi- 
gation was  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  con- 
tracted typhoid  fever  from  a  short  exposure  while  standing 
over  the  fouled  drains,  while  the  workmen,  although  longer 
exposed,  escaped. 

Composition  of  Sewer-Gas. 

ft  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  know  the  exact  components 
rfsewer-ffas,  and  that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining: 
*^owitacts  upon  the  system.  So  far  as  chemistry  goes,  the 
wer  Department  of  Paris  have  shown  what  the  concentrated 
?as  is,  which  bubbles  up  to  the  surface  from  the  sewage-beds 
*t  the  bottom  of  the  River  Seine.  It  is  probably  not  unlike 
(except  in  degree  of  dilution)  what  is  in  our  sewers,  and  was 
found  to  be — 

Ctrhnretted  hydrogen,     .    72.88    Sulphydric  acid,      .         .      6.70 


Carbonic  acid,  .         .    12.30 

Oxide  of  carbon,     .         .      2.54 


Other  substances,     .         .      5.58 


100.00 


*  Uppingham  Sewerage  and  Private  Drainage.    Report  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field  to  the 
Rwal  Stnitaij  Anthoritj,  January,  1876. 
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Polluted  Water. 

Two  cases,  forcibly  illustrating  the  danger  of  pollution 
water-supplies,  have  been  brought  forward  during  the  yea: 

Fever  from   Watered  (f)  Milk. 

The   first   was   of  an   epidemic  of  typhoid    fever   wh 
occurred  at  Eagley,  in  England,  investigated  by  Mr.  W. 
Power,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Gove 
ment  Board,  and  at  Bolton  (two  miles  from  Eagley),  invef 
gated  by  Mr.  Sargent,  the  health  officer  of  the  borough. 

A  certain  small  brook  had  been  used  by  the  operatives  c 
mill,  so  that  'Marge  quantities  of  fecal  matter"  were  found 
its  banks  and  in  its  bed.  It  was  known,  too,  that  one 
the  workmen  was  ill  (it  was  thought  that  there  wjis  a  pos 
bility  of  the  disease  being  typhoid  fever) .  This  brook  \ 
formerly  been  used,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  below, 
domestic  purposes,  but  had  generally  been  abandoned  sii 
it  had  become  impure,  although  two  families  continued 
use  it,  of  whom  one  had  typhoid  fever,  and  the  other  (\^ 
boiled  it  before  use)  escaped.  This  same  water  contini 
to  be  used  at  a  dairy  (A),  and  was  the  only  supply  the 
Although  there  was  no  positive  evidence  that  the  milk  \ 
diluted  with  it,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  milk-cans  w« 
washed  in  it. 

The  outbreak  of  fever  occurred  at  the  end  of  January,  18' 
From  January  30  to  February  5,  there  were  one  hundred  Ji 
three  persons  attacked  ;  from  February  5  to  February 
there  were  twenty-eight  persons  attacked ;  from  Fcbruarj 
to  February  15,  there  were  fifteen  persons  attacked,  and  1 
epidemic  declined.     The  cases  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Table  XXII. 


No.  of  families 
scpplicd    with 
milk  from  Dai- 
ry A. 

Of  whom  were 
attacked. 

Xo.   of  families 
supplied    from 
other  dairies. 

Of  whom  were 
attacked. 

la 

c:    c 

-A 

£ 

B  i 

o  a 
.a    c 

^   1 
O 

67 

0.3 

244 

7 

17 

1 
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'           Of  the  eight  not  eiipplicd  from  A,  seven  drank  milk  from 
Diiiry  A  in  other  htiuses  than  their  own  ;  the  eighth  became 
ill    in  April,   was  not  seen   by   a  medinil  man,  and   is  not 
certainly   known   to   have   had   typhoid   fever,   although  eo 
reported.     The  milk  was  represented  as  liaviug  a  sediment 
uftcr  standing,  and  as  being  of  unpleasant  taste  and  smell. 

laBoHon,  there  were  fifty  families  attaelied,  of  whom  forty- 
seven   were   supplied   with   milk   from    Dairy   A,   and    Mr. 
Siiiwout  says,  "Not  one  household   to  which   the  milk  was 
Imc'pJ,  did  I  find  entirely  free  from  the  disease." 

Tiie  coincidence  of  tho  disease  in  the  two  places  is  quite 
striking:— 

Table  XXIII. 

W  EtaLIT. 
KtvCuci. 

11  BOLTOV.                      ^H 

For  tho  week  ending  JnnnarT  22,  there  occurred, 

23,      " 

Febmiuy  6,     '■ 

,                                                          12.     " 

19.     " 

26.     " 

March       4,     ■' 

■2 

ft 

12.1 

37 
14 
8 

a 

i 

K      The  water  used  at  the  dairy  ffrom  the  fouled  brook)  was          ^M 
■■■niilyapj   hy  Mr.   Sargent,  and   also   the  drinking-water   of          H 
I  ^"Jtou  fi,r  comparison,  with  the  following  results  in  parts  per         H 
f  00,000:—                                                                                         ■ 

Table  XXIY.                                                    H 

BgtIUII  WMM 

-        1 

00.20            ^1 
00.26            ^1 
10:1.00           ^M 
121.S0           ^H 
128.60           ^H 

1      i!'">  Solid  residu.^ 

L   ^""-iiK.                                   

7.010 
2.HG(1 
3.580 

H    'M(M,y,,fthcBe«ere>npp<>«cdtolmTct)eoniofect«lftomoUicrEM«irce«,>.mWrt           ^M 
^H  ""lly  liavD  occurred  to  long  after  lb«  onlbrcnk,  in  a  erowiled  community.                            ^H 

^l^B 
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Enteric  Fever  at  Lattsen. 

The  second  occurred  at  Lausen,*  Switzerland,,  in  1872, 
has  been  referred  to  quite  often  of  late,  and  is  especi 
interesting,  as  proving,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  direct  poii 
like  action  of  typhoid  dejections,  even  when  very  n 
diluted,  illustrating  the  apparent  immunity  with  which  im| 
water  may  often  be  drank  if  not  specifically  contamina 
and  because  the  case  has  been  generally  used  by  the  repc 
and  others  f  to  prove  what  the  facts  by  no  means  warrs 
namely,  that  the  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  separ 
or  destructible  by  efficient  filtration  so  as  to  be  harmless, 
fact  may  be  so  or  not,  but  it  can  hardly  yet  be  said  t 
proven.;  and  it  is  quite  significant  that  the  late  Dr.  Par 
in  referring  to  this  outbreak,  fails  to  make  any  mentio 
this  particular  point.  J 

The  facts  are  these.  In  a  house,  A  (see  sketch  on  j 
125),  a  man  became  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  June  10,  1872, 
recovered  in  September;  a  second  case  occurred  July 
ending  in  recovery  in  October ;  and  in  August  there  were 
others,  mild  and  of  short  duration.  The  Furlen  Brook 
contaminated  with  their  dejections. 

From  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July,  as  was  done  each  y 
the  land,  C,  was  irrigated  by  diverting  the  stream  ovei 
and  the  water  in  the  public  well  of  Lauscn,  D,  becam 
turbid  and  foul-tasting,  that  many  people  gave  up  usinc 
This  well  distributes  its  water  through  the  wooden  aqucd 
E,  to  the  four  public  pumps  marked  by  round  dots  ;  it  is 
at  the  junction  of  two  quite  small  streams,  one  flowing  f 
the  south-west  and  the  other  from  the  south-east. 

In  Lausen,  a  village  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  inl 
itants,  in  ninety  houses,  standing  on  gravelly  ground,  f 
thirty-five  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ergolz  anc 
the  ground-water,  there  had  been  no  epidemic  of  typl 
fever  since  its  occupation  by  soldiers  in  1814,  and  m 
single  case  since  18G5,  when  a  few  were  imported  from  Bs 


•  Deutscbcs  Archiv  far  Klin.  Med.  XI.,  pp.  237-267. 

fTho  Lancet,  London,   July  15,1876.     Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
1876.     Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  p.  463,  London, 
(referred  to  on  page  115  of  this  Report).    Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift,  f.  off,  Ge 
hcitspflege,  VI.,  154. 

X  Army  Medical  Department,  Report  for  1873,  London,  1875. 
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first  case  in  the  epidemic  to  be  described  was  thought 
lave  been  imported,  as  the  victim  of  it  had  been  away 
1  home  during  the  probable  period  of  infection. 


*I*  ILLUSTRATING  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  AT  LAUSEN. 

[DeuUch.  Aruli.  f.  KIId.  Med.] 
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On  the  7th  of  August,  1872,  tea  persons  in  Lausen 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever ;  from  the  7th  to  the  16th, 
seven ;    from   the   7th  to   the  28th,  one  hundred ;   in 
tember  and  October,  thirty,  when  the  epidemic  ceased, 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  eight  died ;  and  b 
these,  about  a  dozcn'children  were  attacked,  who  were  sj 
ing  their  holidays  in  Lausen. 

There  had  been  no  known  communication  between 
house.  A,  and  Lausen.  The  six  houses  marked  S  are  sup 
with  their  own  private  wells ;  in  them  only  two  persons 
the  fever,  and  they  had  drank  the  public  water  away 
home.  All  who  became  ill  had  used  the  public  water, 
the  cases  were  distributed  among  all  classes  and  conditi 
of  those  who  drank  other  water  only,  none  had  the  fevei 

After  excluding  all  other  sources,  it  was  thought  by 
Hagler,  who  investigated  the  case,  that  there  could  b 
cause  of  the  disease  except  in  the  public  well,  D. 

If  the  contamination  had  come  from  the  numerous  pi 
vaults,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  six  houses  mark< 
should  have  escaped.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
bearing  of  the  question  was  not  more  fully  investigj 
especially  as  the  soil  was  very  dry,  the  ground-water  stan 
more  than  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  as  exceptioi 
heavy  rains  in  May,  July  and  August  had  caused  j 
temporary  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Dr.  IK 
says,  too,  that  the  people  were  less  neat  in  their  habits 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Basel. 

In.  18G2,  a  portion  of  the  earth,  marked  by  the  dot  a 
had  fallen  in,  forming  a  hole  eight  feet  deep  and  three 
wide,  and  having  at  its  bottom  a  running  stream  w 
appeared  to  be  fed  by  the  Furlen  Brook  from  a  point  hi 
up.  When  the  brook  was  let  into  this  hole,  the  watci 
disappeared,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  "streamed  out"  a1 
well,  D,  showing  a  connection  between  the  two  that  had  1 
suspected  for  years.  The  hole  was  then  filled  up,  and 
brook  returned  to  its  bed. 

The  infected  house.  A,  was  about  a  mile  from  Lausen ; 
it  has  been  seen, — 

1.  That  the  Furlen  Brook  was  contaminated  with  typ 
dejections  in  June,  July  and  August. 
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2.  That  the  contaminated  water  was  used  to  irrigate  the 
\and,  C,  for  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  epidemic  in 
lAusen. 

3.  That  this  irrigation-water,  fouled  by  dejections,  so  pol- 
luted the  well,  D,  as  to  make  the  water  offensive. 

4.  That  this  water  could  not  have  been  filtered,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  before  reaching  D,  as  it  was  turbid  and 
foul  enough  to  make  many  people  give  up  the  use  of  the 
well. 

On  making  the  investigation,  some  weeks  after  the  epi- 
demic, the  hole,  B,  was  re5pened  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
old  place.  A  large  quantity  of  salt  was  thrown  into  it,  and 
its  presence  at  D  was  soon  ascertained  by  chemical  examina- 
tion. Then  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  was  put  in  at  B ; 
bot  its  presence  could  not  be  detected  at  D. 

Dr.  Hagler's  theory  is  that  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  Furlcn  Brxjok  and  the  well,  D,  which  allows 
water  to  pass  through,  but  that  it  is  efficiently  filtered  in  its 
passage ;  and  that  the  **  germ "  of  typhoid  fever  may  pass 
through  nearly  a  mile  of  gravel,  so  complete  a  filter  as  not 
to  allow  flour  to  pass  it,  and  yet  bo  still  an  active  disease- 
producing  organism. 

We  cannot  doubt,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  that  when 
the  land,  C,  was  irriirated  there  was  abundant  opportunity  to 
foul  the  well,  D,  with  the  excreta  of  persons  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever ;  but  the  fiicts  do  not  prove  the  indestructibility 
of  the  contagium  of  disease  by  efficient  filtering. 

To  make  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  correspond  with 
the  actual  conditions,  the  salt  and  the  flour  should  have  been 
put  directly  into  the  brook,  or  upon  the  land,  C,  while  allowing 
the  brook  to  run  over  it. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Filth. 

In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  year  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  (1867),  one-twentieth  of  the  population  died;  in 
l^n,  the  yellow-fever  year,  more  than  one-tenth  perished, 
even  counting  the  60,000  who  fled  from  the  town.  There 
has  been  a  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  fearful 
Mortality,  and  filth  has  been  shown  to  be  so  far  responsible 
for  it,  that  a  distin<^uished  English  engineer  has  been  engaged 
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to  carry  out  a  complete  sj'stem  of  sewerage  and  water-suppi 
lu  the  language  of  the  report,*  "  the  works  of  drainage  a 
sewerage,  so  actively  prosecuted  at  the  present  time,  are  df 
tiried  to  radically  remove  this  infection,  which  experience  fa 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  disea 
and  death." 

During  the  past  year,  Savannah  has  had  a  similar  exp 
rience,  and  very  largely  at  least  from  similar  causes. 

An  investigation  f  into  the  causes  and  conditions  of  yellc 
fever  i;i  the  United  States,  with  the  help  of  the  library  of  tl 
Surgeon-General  at  Washington,  and  a  personal  expericn 
of  over  two  thousand  cases,  concludes,  that  nothing  is  i 
important  in  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  as  proper  wate 
supply  and  sewerage.  The  writer  forther  says  that  tl 
disease  ^cannot  be  taken  in  a  pure  air  from  persons,  clothiu] 
trunks,  or  black  vomit ;  but  in  an  impure  air,  other  tbinj 
being  suitable,  it  can  be  taken  from  either.^* 

Dysentery  and  Fever  from  Filth, 

In  the  State  Reform  School  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  a 
outbreak  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  affecting  two  hui 
dred  and  seventy  persons,  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  inmatei 
has  been  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Allegheny  Couul 
Medical  Society. 

They  conclude  that  it  was  due  to  poisoned  drinking-watc 
It  seems  that  the  main  water-pipe  got  its  supply  from  a  poii 
in  the  Ohio  River  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  shor 
and  a  little  below  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  from  one  of  tl 
privies,  which,  however,  was  close  to  the  shore ;  and  tl 
water  was  often  so  shallow  that  it  was  possible  to  walk  oi 
on  the  pipe  to  within  fifty  feet  of  its  end.  The  privy  w 
flushed  twice  a  day,  forcing  out  a  large  quantity  of  heavi 
polluted  water.  This  seemed  suflicient  to  the  committc 
after  careful  examination  and  exclusion  of  other  suggests 
causes,  to  create  all  the  difliculty,  although  they  found  mai 
other  insanitary  conditions  about  the  building.:^ 

•  Vital  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Bneiios  Ayres.  By  G.  RawsoD,  M.  D.,  Delegate 
the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 

t  Yellow  Fever  and  Malarial  Diseases.  By  Greeiftvillo  Dowcll,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
Surgery,  etc.,  1876. 

X  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  X 
Part  I.,  pp.  147  et  »eq. 
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Earth  Closets. 
Pettenkofer'a  Btiitomeiit  that  earth  is  no  bolter  as  a  diain- 
fectant  thnn  water,  ani\  lhat,iit  cither  eyeteni  of  rcmuvnl,  that 
is  best  which  is  speedy,  cfficaciuus,  and  least  offensive,  has 
teen  exemplified  in  the  West  Itiding  House  of  Correction, 
■where,  according  to  Dr.  Ballard's  report,  there  was  "prevalence 
*if  enteric  fever  preceded  and  accompanied  bydiarrha;a; — 
infection  probably  spread  by  the  use  of  infected  earth  supplied 
to  earth-closets."* 

Tho  experiment  tried  at  the  Slaryland  Hospital  for  the 
Tnsanc  in  nsing  earth-closets,  mentioned  in  tho  last  report  of 
llioStiito  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts .  pp.  18G-188, 
and  adopted  after  13,000  had  been  expended  on  account  of 
litigation  for  pollution  of  n  neighboring  stream,  has  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The  closets  are  near  windows, 
and  when  the  latter  can  bo  kept  open  and  the  former  are  well 
atlended  to,  there  is  no  serious  offence  in  the  wards.  At 
other  limes  the  odor  is  perceptible  to  quite  a  distance.  The 
Uso  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  earth  is  often  neglected,  and 
tile  waste  from  bath-tubs,  etc.,  is  so  polluting  to  tho  stream 
itito  which  it  is  discharged,  that  fresh  complaints  have  been 
'^^ttde.  Experience  here,  as  elsewhere,  appears  to  show  that 
•t  is  almost  impossible  to  manage  earth-closets  bo  as  to  bo  as 
■liefactory  as  rapid  and  efficient  removal  by  water. 

Prevention  of  Filth  Diseases. 
In  order  to  avoid,  in  as  great  degree  as  possible,  tho  evils 
•*»  occumulated  filth  in  crowded  communities,  it  is  necessary 
*n  the  first  place  to  have  good  sewers.      After  Ihcni,  good 
BOUee-drains  are  even  of  greater  importance,  for  defects  there 
ftte  of  greater  danger  than  iu  sewers  ;  and,  if  properly  con- 
structed and  carefully  watched,  they  may,  to  some  degree, 
"livialo  tho  evils  of  bad  sewerage. 

House-drains,  especially  iu  tenement  houses,  by  universal 
Wperieuce,  are  apt  to  bo  badly  constructed  or  neglected 
onless  controlled  by  municipal  authorities;   and  there  is  no 

•  Rfpoit  of  Iho  Medical  Offlffcr  of  ihe  Privy  Coancil  and  Local  Govonimcnl  Boud. 
X(vS«iiei,N(i.  VU.,  p.39.    London,  larG. 
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more  important  matter  of  sanitation  now  in  our  large  citii 
than  this.  In  Scotland,  this  control  is  exercised  in  sons 
cities  with  good  results. 

In  carrying  out  the  new  sewerage,  of  Berlin,  proprietoi 
who  wish  to  connect  their  drains  with  the  public  sewers  ma! 
prepare  full  plans,  submit  them  to  the  sower  department 
receive  the  approval  of  that  office,  and  finally  have  thei 
inspected  and  declared  satisfactory  before  they  can  bo  used. 

The  best  regulations  have  been  carried  out  at  Frankfort-oi 
the-Main  by  the  co5peration  of  Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Varrei 
trapp.  They  are  given  hero  entire,  as  they  show  tchat  k 
actually  been  done  in  one  city  at  least.  In  considering  the 
efficiency,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  Frankfort  placed  i 
the  first  city  in  Germany  in  the  bulletins  of  health  (la  staHi 
Banitairepar  excellence  de  Venvpire  aUemand),* 

Conditions  under  which  Buildings j  YardSy  Gardens^  etc.^  a 
allowed  to  be  Drained  into  tJie  new  Sewerage  System.^ 

1.  Whenever  the  drainage  of  any  house,  yard,  etc.,  is  pxx>Jected|  the  owi 
of  the  property  in  question  must,  after  having  signed  the  requisite  cert 
cate,t  furnish  to  the  departmcnti  duplicate  plans  bearing  the  signature  oft 
contractor,  and  containing  a  map  of  the  locality  on  a  scale  of  at  least  1:251 
a  ground  plan  at  least  1 :  250,  and  a  sketch  of  the  main  drain  and  braocl 
with  its  horizontal  plane  on  the  same  scale  as  the  ground  plan,  and  itsprol 
at  least  1:125. 

The  certificate  and  one  of  the  duplicate  plans  are  to  be  kept  among  1 
documents  of  the  sewer  department;  the  other  plan  must  be  always  xea 
for  inspection  by  the  officers  at  the  place  for  which  it  is  designed. 

All  plans  presented  must  contain  all  the  works  projected ;  the  exact  po 
tions  of  sinks,  gullies,  traps,  and  other  details ;  the  direction  of  the  superfic 
water-carriers;  the  positions  of  the  rain-spouts,  cisterns,  privies,  wat 
closets,  cesspools,  vaults,  wells,  pumps,  and  other  arrangements  for  wat 
supply ;  also  the  levels  of  the  surface  where  the  works  are  projected,  inclndi 
the  grades  of  the  latter,  the  depth  of  the  cellar,  the  lowest  levels  of  X 
ground,  and,  where  possible,  the  depth  of  the  foundations, — all  to  be  gi^ 
by  the  standard  grade.$ 

2.  All  drains  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  the  most  compL 
drainage  practicable  of  the  building  and  grounds.    The  drainage  of  cells 

•  La  Santo  Publique,  November  1, 1876. 

t  Bau^Amt  zu  Frcunkfurt-am-Main.  Bedingungen^  etc.,  [inclnding  plans  and  fU 
trations  by  W.  Lindley,  Chief  Engineer,  and  J.  Gordon,  Resident  Engineer.] 

Dat  Sc/iwemmaielsyatem  Frankfurts,  getchildcrt  von  Dr.  G.  VarrerUrapp,  1876. 

Exposition  Internationale  d^Uygihie  et  de  Sauretage  de  Bmxelles.  Cantxlieation 
Francfortsur-Mein  ;  VingMiettr  en  chef,  W.  lAndiey,  1876. 

I  Sec  page  133. 

{  With  lis,  the  grade  Is  usually  calculated  in  feet  above  mean  low-water  mi 
Id  Fmnkfort,  the  pegel  or  0  is  an  established  level  marked  on  the  Frankfort  Brid^ 
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vbMie  Hob  Is  not  deaired,  or  where  it  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  depth, 

vty  be  omitted,  if  the  proprietor  so  wishes. 
The  method  of  drainage,  and  the  materials  to  be  osed,  must  be  approved 

\ij  the  eewer  department. 
3i  The  drains  ma}*^  be  eonstructed  of  brickwork,  of  glazed  earthenware, 

Stilled  iron  pipe,  or  of  other  approved  material,  and  are  to  bo  connected 

with  the  main  sewers  by  special  direction.    Tarred  iron  pipes,  lead-jointed, 

an  ncoflimended  as  the  most  durable  and  safest,  and,  in  and  near  the 
^smttf  aast  be  everywhere  used  as  prescribed,  with  the  following  exceptions. 
£vthenware  pipes  are  permitted  within  and  without  houses,  if  bedded  in 
naerate  whenever  they  lie  deeper  than  the  cellar  floor,  or  not  less  than  one 
iMlerfrom  the  nearest  cellar- wall ;  within  the  house  they  must  be  encircled 
vith  a  layer  of  concrete  at  least  ten  centimeters  thick,  and  have  their 
ipper  eor&ces  at  least  one-half  a  meter  under  cover.  All  drains  must  be 
j^ted  water-tight.  The  highest  point  of  any  drain  outside  pf  the  house 
mt  lie  at  least  1.30  meters  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Junction  of 
foioe  at  right  angles,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  is  allowed  only  on 
Veitl  permission. 

4.  Whenever  a  change  in  the  position  of  an  existing  outlet  of  a  drain  into 
i  sewer  is  requested,  and  Judged  necessary  or  permissible  by  the  department, 
it  noat  be  made  at  the  owner's  expense ;  the  work  must  be  done  by  order 
^  the  department,  and  subject  to  their  control. 

&  In  buildings  whose  cellars  are  deeper  than  the  highest  level  of  the 
nnt(h,7  nMtera  above  O),  all  pipes  whose  open  ends  lie  above  this  level 
■mat  be  separated  from  the  cellar  drains,  and  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
Iflt  their  contents  flow  into  the  main  sewers  without  olistniction,  even  at 
tine  of  freshet ;  the  drains  for  points  below  grade  5.7  must  be  shut  off  by 
flip-Talvea.* 

6*  BrsDch  drains  are  usually  to  enter  drains  of  larger  calibre ;  the  connec- 
tioi  of  drains  of  the  same  size  with  each  other  can  be  allowed  only  excep- 
tionally. 

7*  The  pipes  for  water-closets,  yards,  and  stables  must  be  not  less  than 
AftMn  centimeters  in  diameter ;  for  kitchens  and  wash-ruoms,  not  less  than 
ten  oeDtimeters  as  far  as  the  siphon-traps,  and  from  there  onward  (inclnd- 
ingtiaiw),  fifteen  (inside  measurement).  Vertical  soil-pipes,  as  far  as  they 
sn  pot  in  new,  must  have  a  clear  diameter  of  at  least  twelve  and  at  most 
iavteen  centimeters. 

&  Sain-water  spouts  must  be  of  at  least  ten  centimeters  inside  diameter, 
And  be  carried  underground  into  the  sewers. 

They  are  to  be  of  iron,  with  cemented  joints  from  a  point  at  least  two 
>Mten  above  ground,  and  the  lower  ends  must  be  joined  by  cement  to  the 
Ant  Joint  of  the  earthenware  drain  by  a  curved  pipe,  also  of  iron. 

^  Wrought-iron  pipes  are  to  be  tarred  inside  and  out  while  hot.  Straight 
P>PM,  when  used,  are  to  have  as  few  joints  as  possible ;  arms  for  branches 
aamt  be  long  euoogh  to  allow  proper  junctions.    .    .    . 

10.  With  a  uniform  inclination  of  more  than  1:20,  the  grade  of  a  main 
^nin  or  of  a  rain-water  pipe  may  be  broken  ;  but  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
iMat  fall  must,  as  a  rule,  reach  1:20 ;  slighter  gra<les  are  allowed  only  on 
gBaiantee  of  abundant  flushing  and  by  special  permission. 

*Tbeae  flap-vaWef  can  be  screwed  down  securely,  and  not  left  to  chance,  like  the 
"  vooden  plags,*'  for  instance,  used  in  Boston.  Tliey  arc  accessible  by  being  put  in 
the  man-bolci. 
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11.  CisterziB  for  rain-water*  are  to  be  made  with  OTerflows  wfafei 
dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  be  also  secured  by  siphon-tn 

12.  Kitchen  and  other  sinks  are  to  be  carefully  trapped  by  irom. 
siphons,  before  entering  the  drain.  All  entering  pipes  must  be  aznaS 
the  siphons,  and  be  provided  with  fixed  strainers  for  catching  solid  : 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pipes  before  entering  a  main  4 
soil-pipe  be  provided  with  a  main  trap.  This,  to  be  effectual,  wtm 
outside  the  building,  and  provided  with  an  opening  for  cleansing 
might  be  reached  by  a  covered  man-hole  0.85  meter  wide.  These  nv 
cannot  be  put  in  the  public  streets  without  special  permission. 

14.  All  traps  must  have  a  water-depth  of  at  least  0.07  meter,  and,  m 
must  be  like  the  patterns  to  be  seen  at  the  sewer  department ;  if  c 
ent  form,  they  must  receive  special  approval.  In  traps  outside 
houses,  the  water-level  must  lie  at  least  1.30  meters  below  the  surfaoeiK 

15.  Complete  drainage  of  the  subsoil  may  be  got  by  common  [agriipi 
drain-pipes,  or  in  some  other  effectual  way. 

16.  The  ventilation  of  each  system  of  house-drainage  is  provided 
rain-water  spouts,  by  special  ventilation-pipes,  or  in  other  pcrmitte 
Rain-water  spouts  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  only  when  their  up] 
on  the  rooib  are  not  situated  near  or  below  windows. 

17.  No  fluid  substances  from  houses,  yards,  passage-ways,  etc.,  fl 
allowed  to  run  into  the  public  streets,  but  must  be  carried  undergroc 
the  sewers  after  the  foregoing  rules. 

18.  Immediately  after  completion  of  a  house-drainage  system,  alj 
must  be  emptied  and  filled  with  earth. 

19.  No  old  water-closets  or  soil-pipes  can  be  connected  with  the 
until  examined  and  approved  in  accordance  with  the  rules  just  giva 
drains,  etc.,  must  be  made  to  conform  to  thcso  rules  as  nearly  as  p: 
bio;  old  soil-pipes,  provided  they  are  found  in  gooil  condition,  i 
allowed  to  stand,  even  if  more  than  14  centimeters  in  diameter,  < 
sides  less  than  O.G  centimeter  thick. 

20.  Pan-closets  must  have  a  water-trap  of  7  centimeters,  and  be  i 
of  such  wide  opening  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  entirely  fh 
width  of  this  opening  shall  not  exceed  9  centimeters.  Between  the  p 
the  soil-pipe  is  a  siphon-trap,  with  a  depth  of  at  least  5  centimeters  of 
and  with  a  clear  diameter  of  10  centimeters. 

21.  Eartbemware  closets  [t.0.,  "  hopper-closets'']  with  siphons  of  tl 
or  different  material,  are  allowed,  after  special  approval,  if  there  be  mi 
water  for  copious  flushing. 

22.  Special  arrangements  for  factories,  hospitals,  schools,  public  hal 
require  special  approval. 

23.  The  connection  of  any  water-closet  can  be  permitted  only  wl 
water-supply  is  sufficient  to  completely  flush  all  matters  through  tl 
drains  into  the  sewers. 

24.  The  vertical  soil-pipes  of  all  water-closets,  even  if  small  in  dii 
must  be  carried  up  above  the  roof  and  beyond  all  windows,  for  the 
ventilation. 

25.  No  plan  of  house-drainage  shall  be  approved  until  the  proprie 
furnished  evidence  that  these  rules  for  the  disposal  of  human  refuse 
kept,  or  until  others  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  sewer  departn 
satisfy  their  requirements. 

*  This,  of  oonnc,  is  not  used  for  drinking. 
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Form  of  Certificate. 

The  nndfisdgiied,  owner  of  house  ,  No.  ,  petitions  the 

department  for  pennission  to  drain  into  the  public  sewers,  in  conformity 
with  the  accompanying  plan,  and  pledges  himself,  for  himself  and  heirs, 

a-  To  pay  to  the  department  the  assessments*  which  are  made  upon  the 
proprietors  by  law  or  by  statute. 

b*  To  construct  the  proper  works  within  his  house  and  lot,  in  conformity 
^ith  the  general  and  particular  specifications  of  the  sewer  department. 

^«  To  remove  cesspools,  vaults,  etc.,  from  his  lot,  according  to  directions 
^^  the  sewer  department,  immediately  after  completion  of  the  drainage- 
system. 

^fter  the  Croydon  epidemic,  Dr.  Buchanan  recommended 
that  the  sewers  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  houses  by 
traps,  and  also  by  vents,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  accom- 
panying cut.     (Fig.  I.) 

^^  «  man-hole  were  built  instead  of  the  small  air-passage, 
ready  access  to  the  drain  and  trap  might  always  be  had ;  and, 
m  ou^made  land,  this  would  supply  a  common  defect  by  which 
earl3?-  knowledge  is  not  now  got  of  the  breaking  of  pipes  by 
settling  of  the  soil. 


Fig.  I. 
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a.   DRAnr  leading  to  thx  Skwuu 


b. 
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FROM  TDK  HOUIB. 


/.    Water-Sxaixd  Trap. 
g,   VEyrii-ATOR. 


e.     SUBFACX  OF  TUB  GBOUHD. 


*  Or,  u  we  say,  "  betterments."  No  one  in  Frankfort  is  compelled  to  adopt  the 
^^^-carrisge  f ystcm  and  connect  with  the  sowers ;  bnt,  if  they  do  so,  they  must 
^I)ow  the  roles.  The  nnmbcr  of  houses  for  which  drainage-systems  were  complctcd» 
*^  in  1872,  885;  in  1873, 1,345;  in  1874, 1,960;  in  1875, 2,958. 
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Figure  II.  illustrates  the  same  principle  as  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Rogers  Field  of  Loudon.  In  both  cases  the  draught  ifl 
downward  through  the  ventilator,  the  air  passing  out  through 
the  soil-pipe  over  the  roof.  These  vcntiluting-shafts  might 
not  be  available  for  the  whole  year  in  our  climate,  but  freez- 
ing could  easily  be  prevented  by  packing  in  winter. 


Fig.  II. 


Pazi: 


^  "Sipfion*  trap, 


Scale    of     Fcet. 
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A  represents  the  drain  leading  to  the  sower.  B  is  the 
lower  end  of  the  soil-pipe.  C  is  formed  by  two  drains, — one 
from  the  kitchen  and  flush-tank,  and  the  other  an  agricultural 
tile  for  draining:  the  soil. 
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The  disconnecting  chamber  is  placed  under  the  stairs 
tssing  from  the  rear  door  of  the  house  to  the  garden.  The 
3peu  channel "  (see  also  Fig.  UI.)  is  simply  a  half  of  a  drain- 
ipc  with  its  upper  part  entirely  open,  and  would  be  repre- 
2nted  in  cross-section  by  a  letter  U.  In  this  way,  any  sewage- 
xhalations  that  pass  the  syphon-trap  are  diluted  and  diffused 
n  the  open  air,  while  a  nearly  constant  circulation  is  produced 
hrough  the  whole  length  of  the  soil-pipe  and  out  over  the 
"oof.    There  is  no  odor  perceptible  from  the  open  channel. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  carrying  the  soil- 
)ipe  through  the  roof  should  never  be  used  as  a  means  of 
ventilating  the  sewers  ;  it  is  simply  for  ventilating  the  system 
)f  house-drains,  soil-pipes,  etc. 

In  Figure  III.,  a  detailed  ground-plan  is  shown  of  Mr. 
Field's  very  thorough  system  of  house-drainage. 

A  represents  a  double  ventilating-shaft,  about  ten  feet  high. 
B  is  the  flush-tank*  for  collecting  kitchen-grease,  etc.  The 
disconnecting  chamber  and  man-hole  are  represented  on  a 
large  scale  in  Figure  II.  If  it  be  said  that  such  precautions 
indicate  an  excess  of  care,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
iDany  persons  arc  unwilling  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,  espe- 
c^ially  where  there  are  children  or  delicate  persons,  to  have 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  houses  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  Without  these,  or  equally  effective  measures,  it  can 
^>e  hardly  considered  safe  to  have  wash-bowls,  bath-tubs,  etc., 
in  direct  communication  with  rooms  which  are  constantly 
occupied. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  report  should  convey 
the  meaning  that  good  sewerage  and  good  house-drainnge  are 
tlie  panaceas  for  all  our  fevers,  etc.,  etc.  But  they  represent 
one  of  the  most  urgent  sanitary  needs  of  many  of  our  cities, 
public  buildings,  and  residences  at  the  present  time.  Per- 
^Huil  hygiene  must  indeed  supplement  laws  protecting  the 
P'lhlic  health,  but  without  them,  in  many  cases,  no  care  on 
ttie  part  of  individuals  can  save  them  from  fatal  diseases. 

Very  few  States,  unfortunately,  recognize  their  responsi- 


*  The  "  flush-tank  *'  has  been  (lcpcril)ed  by  Mr.  J.  Netten  Radcliffc  in  the  Second 
^poTt  of  the  Medical  OfBcer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Govcniment  Board  of 
England,  pp.  230  ei  aeq,,  and  by  Colonel  Waring  in  **  The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
HoQsctf  and  Towns,**  pp.  199  ei  teq. 
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bility  in  this  mutter;  but  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  time  i 
not  far  distant  when  we  can  realize  the  prediction"  of  Dr. 
Bonjamin  Rush,  tho  most  noteworthy  physician  that  oar 
country  has  produced.  Many  yeara  ago  he  said  that  Ibe 
means  of  preveuting  pestilential  fevers  "are  Jis  much  under 
the  power  of  human  reason  and  industry  as  preventing  the 
evils  of  lightning  and  common  fire,  I  am  so  mtUJied  of  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  that  I  look  for  a  time  when  our  courts  t>^ 
law  shall  punish  cities  and  villages  for  permitting  any  of  tho 
sources  of  bilHous  and  malignant  fevers  to  exist  withiii  their 
jurisdiction." 

In  our  large  buildings,  hospitals,  asylums,  hotels,  etc.  , 
there  is  too  often  a  lamentnhle  deficiency  of  foresight  and 
care  in  these  respects.  The  general  principle,  so  admirabl^^ 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Cowles  in  his  recent  work  at  the  city  hos- 
pital of  Boston,  to  keep  soil-pipes,  water-pipes,  drains,  etc-  « 
as  accessible  as  possible,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  any  timo* 
cannot  he  too  strongly  recommended. 

The  cost  of  sanitary  improvements,  as  compared  with  thei*" 
value  to  the  community,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  o^ 
the  present  paper;  but  the  whole  matter  has  never  bee** 
bettor  stated  than  by  tho  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  th** 
"the  sooner  tho  idea  that  stations  are  unhealthy  because  the^^ 
are  unhealthy  is  replaced  by  the  conviction  that  an  unheallb^^ 
station  represents  an  annual  loss  far  greater  than  the  cost  »^ 
improving  it,  the  more  certainly  will  striking  differences  ii 
local  statistics  be  equalized." 


•  Enar  t> 
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SEWERAGE :  ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES, 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 


Before  determining  what  plan  or  system  of  sewerage,  if 
any,  should  be  adopted  for  a  city  or  populous  district,  the 
question  should  be  asked,  and,  in  fact,  always  is  asked  by 
the  tax-payers,  of  what  benefit  would  the  system  be  if  carried 
out?  To  answer  this  question  intelligently  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  sanitary  laws  in  general,  and  of  local  peculiarities, 
including  topography,  population,  business,  and  legislative 
tctioD,  both  had  and  obtainable  ;  also,  quite  often,  of  the  phys- 
ical and  industrial  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

Sanitary  laws,  in  general,  include  subjects  which  can  be 
properly  investigated  and  explained  only  by  the  medical 
profession,  because  the  members  of  it  alone  have  the  necessary 
traiuino:  and  means  to  do  it  in  a  thoroucrh  manner.  Never- 
theless  sewenige,  as  a  specialty,  is  and  must  be  studied  and 
applied  by  individuals  especially  qualitied.  Local  peculiari- 
ties relative  to  topography,  population,  business,  etc.,  can 
be  obtained  only  on  the  ground. 

The  most  satisfactory,  and  generally  convincing,  arguments 
in  favor  of  sewerage  are  those  obtained  from  an  experience 
Buffiicently  extensive  as  to  time  and  population.  Bills  of 
niortality  are  appealed  to  usually,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  anomalous  cases,  susceptible  either  of  remedy  or  satis- 
factory explanation,  show,  both  for  European  and  American 
cities,  a  very  favorable  result.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  however,  that  a  city  or  town  whose  mortality  has 
been  decidedly  diminished  by  the  construction  of  sewers,  even 
^hen  combined  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  should 
continue  to  show,  decade  after  decade,  diminished  death-rates.' 
•lust  the  reverse  of  this  often  happens ;  sometimes  from  defects 
in  the  sewers  or  their  maintenance,  or  in  the  house-connec- 
tions, but  oftener  from  evils  connected  with  the  industrial, 
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hygienic,  social,  or  moral  habits  of  the  people,  or  from  climatic 
causes. 

Sometimes  the  character  of  the  population  of  large  districts 
in  cities  changes  greatly  in  a  short  time.  In  such  cases,  there 
may  be  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  without  any 
change  whatever  in  the  sewerage  system  or  its  mainteuance. 
There  may  be  no  change  in  the  population  or  sewerage,  yet 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  may  become, 
by  absorption  or  decay,  deleterious  to  health.  Districts  orig- 
inally healthy,  and  still  properly  cared  for  by  their  own  local 
officers,  may  be  rendered  unhealthy  by  injurious  trades  or 
occupations  outside  of  their  limit,  by  deterioration  and  adul- 
teration of  articles  of  diet,  and  by  many  other  causes  of  injury 
to  health,  which  might  also  be  mentioned.  To  eliminate  the 
effect  of  all  or  any  of  these  from  that  of  sewerage,  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Death-rates  should  not  be  appealed  to  alone  in  reference  to 
the  beneBts  of  sewerage.  Should  these  remain  the  same,  in- 
creased cleanliness  and  comfort  conduce  to  a  higher  order  of 
civilization.  To  fully  appreciate  this,  one  must  witness  the 
changes  made,  in  densely  populated  portions  of  a  city,  from 
the  old  privy  and  cesspool  system  to  that  of  modern  sewerage, 
accompanied  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Any  serious 
attempt  to  compel  such  communities  to  return  to  their  old 
methods  of  disposing  of  refuse  would  be  met  with  most 
determined  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  views  of  some 
men,  eminent  for  scientific  and  other  attainments,  who  con- 
demn the  whole  system  of  modern  sewerage,  especially  water- 
closets  and  the  removal  of  excreta  by  water-carriage.  That 
their  objections  have  force,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  devise  and  carry  out, 
for  densely  populated  districts,  anything  better  than,  or  as 
good  as,  what  they  condemn,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  modern  sewerage  should  be  applied  to  any  bat 
densely  populated  districts  may  very  properly  be  questioned. 
So  long  as  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  a  district  are  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  or  clustered  in  small  villages  only,  it 
is  practicable  to  preserve  and  promote  the  public  health  with- 
out public  sewers  by  removing  all  refuse,  before  fermentation 
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or  piilrefaclion,  to  tlie  land,  mid  there  using  it  as  a  fertilizer. 
^  Unfortunately  Ihia  is  not  done  in  tiiiiny  csises,  but  piles  ot'IiUh 
on  the  surface  are  allowed  to  acciimiii;ito  aud  corrupt  the  air; 
or  leaking  cesspool  after  cesspool  may  be  sunk  into  the  ground 
uud  pollute  the  wells,  engendering  debilitHting  and  often  fatiil 
diseases.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  already  under  so  many  heads,  particularly  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  llie  State  Board  of  Health." 

Could  the  future  of  towns  aud  cities  be  foreseen  from  their 
cominenccment,  much  mrgbt  be  done  in  luying  them  out  to 
facilitate  their  proper  sewerage;  but  actual  experience  shows 
that  sites  selected  for  large  cities  have,  in  the  end.  very  seldom 
been  so  occupiod.-f     Any  attempt  to  introduce  iuto  a  small 
town  a  system  of  sewerage  that  wonid  be  adapted,  as  far  as  it 
went,  to  the  wants  of  a  large  city,  might  be  an  intolerable  bur- 
den.    The  question,  then,  of  adopting  such  a  system  must  be 
^^  left,  as  a  rule,  until  the  necessity  for  it  becomes  manifest. 
^^      When  the  necessity  for  sewerage  in  any  district  has  become 
^H  evident,  the  authorities  should   appoint,   from  among  their 
^H  Itighest  representative  men,  a  commission  to  invcsligate  the 
^m  matter  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering  and  other  talent 
^H  Ihey  may  be  able  to  procure,  and  prepare  a  plan  to  recom- 
r    nicnd  for  adoption.     There  may  be,  aud  are,  cases  where  pop- 
r      ulous  districts  suffer  greatly  for  the  want  of  proper  sewerage 
""d  sanitary  arrangements,  and  yet  the  fear  of  taxation  or 
"Reasonable  prejudices  will  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  such 
"•pasurcs.     To  meet  such  cases  there  must  l>e  an  exercise  of  the 
P"wer  of  the  State,  cither  through  a  board  of  health  or  some 
**ther  duly  authorized  body.    The  plan  recommended  should  be 
Pmjlicly  discussed,  so  that  the  community  may  have  suiScient 
"PlJortuuity  to  point  out  its  defects,    if  any    exist.     When 
P®*1ected,  it  should  bo  given  either  to  the  commission  first 
'f*l»ointed,  or  to  another  like  it,  wJtli  full  powers  to  carry  it  out. 
*«©  commission  should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  suffi- 


a  (Beverly),  p.  5S9  (IlHdley),  anJ  p.  542  (Newton 

'^  Tbe  reiKirt  of  ttie  SnntCary  CommlSF-lon  of  MiiBsachnscCtR  Tor  IBjD,  p.  153,  con-  * 
•^liiitlie  following:  "We  rocommcnil  itinl,  lo  layingout  new  townsand  Tillages,  snd 
"*  <:ilEndiog  lliosc  Dircndy  luld  oul,  ample  provision  he  made  Tor  a  eapplj,  In  pnrlEj 
"t4  itiniKlanw.  of  llslit,  air,  and  water;  Tor  drainage  and  sewerage,  for  paving,  and 
tw  cUaalincss.- 
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cicnt  to  complete  the  work,  as  far  as  needed  at  the  time,  and 
not  b.e  subject  to  change  by  the  city  council  or  public  ckc- . 
tion  during  that  term,  except  for  incompetency  or  dishoDesty. 
The  plan,  after  being  partly  carried  out,  ought  not  to  be  fiQ 
changed  or  modified  as  to  impair  its  efficiency,  which  might 
happen,  if  new  men  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  it.  NotbiDg 
is  more  disastrous  to  public  works  than  making  them  subject  to 
the  control  of  political  partisanship,  so  liable  to  be  associated 
with  municipal  venality.  Cases  could  be  mentioned  where 
millions  have  been  squandered,  appropriations  exhausted,  and 
the  people  obliged  to  do  without  much-needed  improvemcDts, 
for  the  completion  of  which  they  had  already  been  taxed 
enough,  or  were  loaded  with  bonded  obligations  more  than 
sufficient. 

The  proper  organization  of  the  body,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called,  for  carrying  out  sanitary  works,  is  of  vital 
importance  to  their  success.  Parsimony  in  this  connection 
may  prove  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fatal  as  dishonesty.  Infe- 
rior commissioners  or  engineers  are  likely  to  prove  very  costly 
in  the  end,  however  small  their  nominal  salaries  may  be. 

Supposing  the  organization  under  which  the  works  are  to 
be  planned  and  carried  out  is  what  it  should  be,  it  would 
seem  almost  useless  to  point  out  further  how  the  sewers 
should  be  i)lanncd  and  built,  or  attempt  to  give  complete  rules 
for  every  case  that  might  occur.  As  in  really  or  supposed 
dangerous  attacks  of  illness,  non-professional  people  do  not 
begin  to  consult  books,  or  send  their  neighbors  to  inquire  of 
those  who  have  had  apparently  similar  diseases,  but  rather 
send  in  haste  for  an  experienced  physician,  whose  education 
and  practice  qualify  him  to  say  what  should  be  done;  so 
should  cities  and  towns,  through  a  judiciously  appointed  com- 
mission, employ  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  sanitary 
engineers,  wherever  they  may  find  them,  at  home  or  elsewhere 
and  not  attempt  to  get  the  necessary  knowledge  by  simpb 
consulting  books  or  sending  out  committees  to  visit  othe 
places.  This  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  fata 
mistake  maybe  made  by  going  no  farther.  Such  committee 
sometimes  return,  feeling  confident  that  they  know  how  t 
plan  and  carry  out  such  works  without  further  professiooi 
aid,  but  the  community  finds  out  after  a  few  years  that  it  ht 
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been  educating  men  at  a  cost  vastly  greater  than  that  for  which 
thoroughly  competent  experts  could  have  been  employed. 

With  the  foregoing  caution  against  committing  the  respon- 
sibility  of   planning    or    carrying    out    sewerage-works    to 
i     unskilled  and  untrained  hands,  the  principles  and  rules  that 
should  control  such  matters  will  now  be  taken  up. 


Surveys. 

In  order  to  devise  a  judicious  plan  of  sewerage,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  know  the  shape,  extent  and  topographical 
features  of  the  city  to  be  sewered.  To  this  end  careful  sur- 
veys should  be  made,  including  not  only  the  streams,  canals, 
roads,  railroads,  streets  and  buildings  (in  a  general  way),  but 
the  heights  of  ground  above  some  comnion  base  or  plane  of 
reference.  Where  valleys  or  water-sheds  lying  outside  of  the 
city  or  town  must  be  drained  through  it,  their  shape,  extent 
and  topographical  features  should  be  known. 

Beside  this  information,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  such  works,  and  consequently  to  plan  them  wisely, 
to  know  the  character  of  the  soil  as  far  down  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  sewers.  If  the  place  should  not  be 
situated  on  some  stream  or  large  body  of  water  sufficient  to 
neutralize  or  render  innocuous  the  sewage  at  once,  the  sur- 
veys should  be  extended  to  such  natural  or  artificial  outlets 
as  the  vicinity  may  afford.  Various  plans  for  meeting  this 
serious  difficulty  are  often  presented  for  the  same  town ;  for 
all  of  these,  surveys  should  be  made. 

In  obtaining  local  information  for  such  purposes,  the  engi- 
neer will  often  be  annoyed  with  ridiculous  suggestions,  but  he 
should  be  careful  to  treat  kindly  and  respectfully  those  who 
make  them ;  for,  if  out  of  a  hundred  recommendations,  one 
should  be  of  value,  it  would  repay  the  trouble  of  listening  to 
them  all.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  engineer  who  listens 
respectfully  to  the  suggestions  or  criticisms  of  the  humblest 
individual,  and  profits  by  them  when  ho  can,  is  the  least  likely 
to  grieve  over  serious  faults  in  any  part  of  his  work. 

Preliminary  Study. 

A  thorough  survey  having  been  made,  the  information  thus 
obtained  should  be  shown  on  a  map  sufficiently  large  to  make 
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everything  plain.  On  this  map  should  bo  drawn  contour 
lines  ;  thai  is,  lines  showing  different  levels  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  abpve  the  common  base.  For  very  flat  sites  the 
difference  of  level  shown  between  the  different  lines  should 
be  very  small, — sometimes  not  over  two  feet ;  sometimes  a 
contour  line  for  every  ten  feet  is  quite  enough. 

A  knowledge  should  be  had  also  of  the  past  rate  of  increase 
of  population,  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  increase  at  an 
equal,  or  less,  or  greater  rate  in  future,  together  with  the  direc- 
tion in  which  that  increase  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  the 
existing  and  prospective  kinds  of  industry  for  which  special 
sewerage  provisions  should  be  made. 

The  engineer  should  also  know  what  general  or  special 
legislation  bearing  on  the  subject  may  exist,  so  that  his  plan, 
when  perfected,  however  good  in  itself,  may  not  have  to  be 
rejected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  account  of  legal  objections. 

With  the  above  information  before  him,  the  engineer  begins 
the  study  of  his  plan,  which  should,  when  carried  out,  cer- 
tainly accomplish  not  only  the  purpose  intended,  but  do  so 
for  the  least  possible  cost  consistent  with  efficiency  and 
durability. 

As  no  two  cities  are  alike  in  all  respects,  the  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  each  one  to  bo  provided  with  sewers  must  be  care- 
fully studied  and  taken  advantage  of.  First  of  all,  the  natural 
water-courses,  or  existing  drainage,  should  be  interfered  with 
as  little  as  possible,  except  to  improve  them.  These  natural 
water-courses,  which,  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  are  likely  to 
become  exceedingly  offensive  and  dangerous  to  health  by 
receiving  ordinary  sewage,  can  often  be  used  to  carry  off 
excessive  storm-water  without  any  such  danger,  and  thus  per- 
mit a  great  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  sizes,  and  consequently 
in  the  cost,  of  the  principal  sewers.  The  public  authorities 
should  never  permit  a  natural  water-course  to  be  so  interfered 
with,  as  to  materially  diminish  its  flowing  capacity.  The 
temptation  to  do  this  is  very  great,  especially  where  streams  or 
ravines  cross  city  lots  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  erect  desirable  buildings  upon  them.  The 
influence  of  property-holders  with  city  councils  in  this  respect 
is  sometimes  exerted  to  a  most  injurious  extent.  Unfortu- 
nately this  mischief  may  be,  and  has  been,  done  before  the 
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community  have  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  sewer- 

It  often  happens,  especially  in  largo  towns,  that  sewers 
biYe  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  particular  local- 
ilies  to  meet  special  wants,  without  any  regard  to  a  general 
system  for  the  whole  municipality,  or,  in  fact,  without  reference 
to  the  natural  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  particular  district 
in  which  it  is  made.  London  in  former  years  presented 
some  striking  instances  of  this  kind ;  but  as  the  Londoners 
did  not  know  how  rapidly  their  city  was  to  grow,  so  has  it 
been  with  smaller  communities  since.  The  engineer  must 
study  cjirefully  the  plan  and  condition  of  such  existing  sewers  ; 
and,  though  he  may  find  none  of  them  such  as  he  would  rec- 
ommend, had  the  work  to  be  done  anew,  he  may,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  find  it  not  only  possible,  but  advis- 
able, to  incorporate  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  thorn  in  his 
general  plan.  In  such  matters,  there  is  much  room  for  dis- 
cretion, and  the  best  of  engineers,  as  well  as  other  experts, 
may  difier  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  mere  cost  is  too 
apt  to  decide  such  questions,  but  should  not  do  so,  especially 
^hen  old  sewers  have  been  badly  planned  or  constructed. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  to  be  solved  is  often  that  of 

determining  upon  the  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  whole 

system,  partly  because  this  depends  also  upon  the  disposal 

to  be  made  of  the  sewage.     The  disposal  of  sewage  having 

been  treated  so  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  last  or  seventh 

annual  report  of  the  Board,  and  there  being  no  more  recent 

experience  of  importance  to  add,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter 

upon  any  discussion  of  the  subject  here.     Supposing  that,  in 

the  light  of  such  information,  the  method  of  disposing  of  the 

sewage  has  been  determined  upon,  the  course  of  the  main 

outfall  sewer  is  then  to  be  fixed.     Ordinarily  this  is  limited 

by  the  character  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  streets  and  other 

improvements.     Sometimes  much  study  is  rcquiVed  to  choose 

judiciously  between  different  lines  on  which  careful  surveys 

and  estimates  have  been  made. 

The  course  and  general  character  of  the  main  outlet  sewer 
cannot  be  in  all  respects  satisfactorily  arranged,  particularly 
ita  upper  portion,  without  determining  at  the  same  time  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  principal  branches  and  laterals. 

19 
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In  order  to  fix  these,  the  whole  territory  embraced  by  the 
plan  should  be  divided  into  sewerage  districts.     Sometimes 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  marked  by  ridges  and 
valleys  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  limits  of  these  districts. 
In  some  cases,  especially  on  very  flat  ground,  there  will  be 
opportunity  of  having  large  or  small  districts,  as  circumstances 
may  require.     If  the  districts  are  made  very  large,  in  view  of 
future  wants,  the  burden  upon  the  present  tax-payers  maybe 
intolerable.     This  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  laws  and 
ordinances  governing  such  matters.      If  the  property-owners 
have  to  pay  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  sewers  in 
their  districts,  when  they  are  constructed,  and  if  the  remain- 
der must  be  paid  by  general  tax  in  the  same  years,  then  the 
burden  will  be  very  heavy,  especially  if  large  sewers  are 
made  with  reference  to  future  wants.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  present  only,  or  mainly,  should  be  provided  for,  the 
future  may  demand  such  additions  as  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  without  considerable   sacrifice  of  old  work.    The 
saving  of  interest,  however,  would  in  many  cases  more  than 
balance  this  sacrifice. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  present   and   future 
wants  in  constantly  growing  cities,  let  us  suppose  one  to  be 
situated  on  a  largo  river  or  water-front,  with  a  very  flat  site, 
and  extending  back  from  the  water  but  a  short  distance.    1" 
such  a  case,  no  large  sewer  need  be  constructed  at  first,  unless 
perhaps  for  storm-water ;   but,  as  the  city  grows,  sewers  of 
larger  and  larger  outlet  will  be  required,  because  new  territory 
will  be  constantly  drained  into  the  same  outlet.     To  avoid  the 
expense  of  huge  sewers  at  first,  there  may  be  an  arrangement 
in  the  plan  for  constructing  them  afterwards  on  every  fourth, 
sixth,  or  other  street,  by  making  such  street  a  boundary  be- 
tween two  original  districts.     By  laying  pipe-sewers  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  as  near   as    practicable  to   the  curb,  th< 
centre  of  the  street  might  afterwards  be  occupied  by  a  larg< 
sewer,  which  could  be  constructed  without  rendering  useless 
or  even  endangering,  any  of  the  original  work,  or  impairinj 
its  efficiency.     But  to  provide  with  certainty  for  the  wants  o 
the  future,  requires  a  prophetic  mind  possessed  by  very  few 
if  any.     Still,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  provision  w 
can,  and  if  those  who  come  after  us  smile  at  our  failures,  the 
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will  but  repeat  what  we  sometimes  have  occasion  to  do  in 
reference  to  our  predecessors.  Imperfection  of  results  in 
8uch  cases  is  generally,  if  not  always,  much  better  than  no 
attempt  at  all. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  place  should  be  such  as  to  make 
pumping  necessary,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  sewage,  much  may  be  saved  in  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
by  intercepting  sewers,  where  the  ground  admits  of  them. 
Such  sewers  are  usually  intended  to  carry  off  the  ordinary 
daily  sewage,  and  to  convey,  besides,  a  small  amount  of  rain- 
water, say  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  over  the  whole  territory 
drained,  in  twenty-four  hours.  An  excess  of  storm-water 
above  this  is  allowed  to  flow  over  weirs  provided  for  it  on  the 
sides  of  the  intercepting  sewer,  by  the  shortest  channels,  into 
some  natural  water-course  or  sea  or  lake. 

Occasionally,  such  sewers  have  to  be  taken  across  valleys 
of  greater  or  less  depth,  and  over  or  under  rivers  and  canals. 
These  are  generally  passed  by  making  inverted  siphons  be- 
neath the  beds  of  the  rivers  or  canals,  and,  sometimes,  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Such  siphons,  when  properly  con- 
structed, and  with  ample  means  of  flushing  them,  have  been 
tried  in  European  cities,  and  found  to  work  so  well  that  they 
are  now  recommended  without  hesitation. 

Where  some  portions  of  a  city  are  much  higher  than  others, 
as  in  London,  one  intercepting  sewer  higher  up  than  another 
Diay  be  intl^oduced  to  advantage,  to  save  pumping,  and,  in 
Diany  cases,  to  accommodate  available  sewage-farms,  which  are 
likelv  to  be  found  in  different  directions  and  at  diflerent  hcio:hts. 

It  happens,  sometimes,  that  an  intercepting,  or  other  princi- 
pal sewer  will  be,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  below  the  bed  of 
a  stream  or  other  body  of  water,  into  which  storm-water  can- 
not be  discharged  from  the  sewer,  without  artificial  aid.  Ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  this  for  flushing  the  sewer,  and  the 
general  plan  should  be  adapted  to  it  if  practicable.  Instances 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  examples  of  sewerage,  may  be 
found  in  London,  the  great  repository  of  information  on  this 
subject.  The  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Dantzig  give  admirable 
iustjinccs  of  this  mode  of  flushing. 

The  depth  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  sowers, 
makes  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  soil  very  essential^ 
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as  already  mentioned.  Sometimes  the  most  natural  lines  for 
a  sewer,  as  regards  length  and  depth  of  cutting,  may  be 
exceedingly  expensive,  owing  to  the  existence  of  large  bodies 
of  wet  and  running  sand  or  of  hard  rock.  Sometimes  the  rail- 
road €i*acks,  along  the  proposed  line  of  the  sewer,  prove  serious 
obstacles  to  its  construction,  especially  where  it  is  not  practi- 
cable  to  divert  the  trade  and  travel  temporarily  in  another 
direction,  and  when  a  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  road,  for 
a  few  days  even,  would  be  ruinous  to  important  interests.  If 
the  franchise  of  the  company  owning  the  road  should  be  such 
as  to  entitle  it  to  damages  for  any  interference  with  the  use 
of  their  tracks,  such  interference  might  be  a  very  serious 
matter  in  the  cost  of  constructing  the  sewers. 

If  running  sand  should  be  found  on  a  narrow  street,  with 
tall  and  expensive  buildings  on  each  side,  and  if  the  grade  of 
the  sewer  extend  much  below  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ings, there  will  be  great  danger  of  causing  the  fronts  of  the 
buildings  to  settle  and  crack.  Skill  and  aire  may  do  very 
much  to  avoid  such  results,  but  skill  and  care  are  not  always 
exercised,  even  when  bargained  for  in  the  clearest  terms. 
Neither  the  ablest  engineer  nor  the  most  capable  and  experi- 
enced contractor  can  be  everywhere  on  the  work,  day  and 
night.  Sometimes  the  carelessness  or  absence  of  a  foreman, 
or  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  single  laborer,  will  be  the  cause  of 
very  great  damage. 

The  removal  of  rock,  especially  of  the  kinds*that  require 
blasting,  may  be  not  only  very  expensive  in  itself,  but  the 
cause  of  serious  damage  to  persons  and  property,  if  not  done 
in  a  very  skilful  manner.     While  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
universal  to  make  the  contractors,  who  do  such  work,  respon- 
sible for  all  the  damage  they  cause,  no  agreement  of  the  kind 
can  release  the  corporation  from  liability  to  pay  such  dam- 
ages.    The  contractors,   if  any,   may  be  compelled   by  the 
courts  to  indemnify  the  corporation,  but  courts  and  juries  do 
not  always  decide  in  favor  of  corporations.     These  things  are 
said  not  to  discourage  the  construction  of  sewers,  wherever 
they  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  place,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  ground  may   be,  but  to  show  what 
should  be  taken  into  account,  in  the  comparison  of  different 
plans,  or  in  different  modifications  of  the  same  plan. 


What  Sqould  be  Admitted  Isto  the  Sewers. 

No  rule  with  regard  to  this  subject  is  equally  applicable  in 

all  places;  for  it  would  be  not  only  aafe,  but  expedient,  to 

admit  more  in  some  tbiiu  iu  others.      A  city  with  Bowel's  of 

Bteep  grades  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  flnshiuir 

purposes,  and  situated  on  a  stream  of  sufficient  dimensions 

and  velocity,  may  admit  into  its  sewers  anj'thing  ever  c 

Gidered  proper  aud  removable  by  water-carriage.      In  such 

cases  a  greiit  deal  of  road  detritus  may  be  admitted,  provided 

it  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  wear  away  the  bottoms  <if  the 

sewers.     When  a  city  has  sewora  of  slight  inclination,  with  a 

scAut  supply  of  water,  and  is  obliged  to  pump  up  the  sewage, 

or  otherwise  di^imse  of  it  with  great  difficulty,   it  becomes 

uecessary  to  admit   into  them   only  such  substances  as  are 

easily  held  in  suspension  or  dissolved  by  water.     In  no  case, 

however,   is  it  desirable   or  advisable  to  permit  Blanghter-, 

\       packing-,    or    rendering-houses,    soap    factories,    distilleries, 

I       breweries,   gas   works,    or   other   establishment   to   fill    the 

^L    Bewers,  or  cause  them  to  be  6llcd,  with  noxious  guscs,  to 

^B  BUuh  an  extent  that  no  available  moans  of  flushing,  except  iu 

^B  ejtraordinary  cases,  could  remedy  the  evil.     It  might  seem 

F    ridiculous  to  say  that  ashes,  cinders,  broken  crockery,  and 

r      I'Kcr  of  various  kinds  should  not  bo  emptied  into  sewers,  if 

'       sctijrtl  experience  did   not  show  that  it  is  often  done,  or  at 

'^ast   attempted.       Fortunately,   the    choking  up   of  house- 

••fTiina  usually  teaches  those  who  try  it,  that,  the  practice  is 

"•^t  only  wrong,  but  very  expensive.     Street  gullies  have  heeu 

"'t^n  used  iu  this  way,  but  a  vigilant  police  will  soon  detect 

"*Q    offenders.      Waste   steam    from   engines,   boilers,    etc., 

*''*anld  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to  pass  into  public 

^■Urors. 

Xt  is  a  matter  of  great  practicsl  importance,  to  determine 
*«iat  proportion  of  all  the  rain  that  falls  should  be  provided  for 
"*  the  construction  of  sewers,  because  the  greater  this  propor- 
^*t»ii,  the  larger  and  consequently  the  more  expensive  must 
'Qo  sewers  be.  In  some  favorably  situated  towns  of  moderate 
"•Ze,  it  is  practicable  to  exclude  storm-water  altogether,  but 
^  a  general  rule  this  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  It 
>*  usual  iu  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to  make  pro- 
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visiDii  for  :i  niinfull  of  one  iiirh  per  hi>iir.  As,  in  most  cases, 
one-half,  or  more,  of  this  will  be  absorbed  bv  the  earth  or 
other  siirf:ices  upon  which  it  falb,  the  practice  is  to  make 
the  sewors  larire  enough  to  dischanie  half  an  inch  of  rain, 
to«rethor  with  the  ;rreatost  amount  of  sewage  per  hour. 

The  alK>ve  rule  with  regard  to  rainfall  has  been  found  to 
work  very  well  oreuerallv  iu  £n:j:kind  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  does  not  sutSce  for  the  removal  of  storm-water 
in  all  oasos,  l>ei.'au>e  there  are  sometimes  rainfalls  in  both 
countries  of  more  than  an  inch  an  hour.  The  surfaces  of  some 
IfH'aiitios  also  absorb  a  larger  pnportion  of  the  rainfall  than 
«>lher«.  This  dopouds  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  unthilatious  of  the  <;round.  and  the  extent  of  build- 
in«rs  :ui«l  pavements.  Steep,  nx*ky  surfaces  absorb  very  little, 
auil  instances  are  known  of  heavy  niin falls  upon  them  doing 
en«>nnous  d:ima:rc*  where  the  natural  water-courses  had  been 
tiiliMl  ui),  and  covered  sewers,  lanre  enough,  accordiuff  to  the 
usual  rules,  substituted  for  them. 

Soil-Water. 

The  lowerinir  of  Si.'il-wator  i>  Io»»ked  upon  as  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  man v  cities.  Where  i»rick  sewers  are  used,  this  is 
areuerallv  effected,  thouirb  the  ?•  ints  of  the  masonrv  mav  be 
la  ill  close  with  cement.  Vitriaed-pipe  sewers  alone  do  not 
produce  this  etlect  when  the  joints  are  made  with  cement,  bnt 
the  fret|uent  iKvurreiice  of  man-holes,  catch-basins,  and  deep 
*  ell:irs  leaves  little  or  nothli]:::  to  l>e  desired.     In  some  caseSi 

v. 

whore  »aher  provisions  have  been  made,  they  have  been  found 
uiinecessan". 

FLi>.nMNG  Cell-vks,  Etc. 

In  onler  to  iret  rid  of  the  danger  of  doodin?  b;iscments  and 
cell:irs  ^v  storm-water,  some  have  recommended  the  use  of 
tide- valves  for  build in:::s,  such  as  are  verv  common  in  the 
w:ireh«Mises  on  the  wharves  of  Boston :  but,  as  such  an  Vf 
ran:re!nent  mav  not  be  reouirevl  to  act  for  vears.  where  thcW 
is  Lo  tide,  it  is  liable  to  be  forgotten  and  out  of  repair  when 
neeilod.     It  is  ther\*forv^  an  un^vrtain  remedv. 

When  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  i>«»roi;s  to  Inflow  the  bottoms 
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f  the  sewers,  there  need  be  no  connections  at  all  between  the 
ellars  and  the  sewers,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  lower 
jortions  of  Paris,  where  some  of  the  cellars  are  lower  than 
he  sewers.  But,  where  the  foundations  of  buildings  are  in 
latuRilly  wet  soil,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  means  of 
Iraining  them  thoroughly. 

Some,  as  already  mentioned,  advocate  excluding  altogether 
itonn-water  from  the  sewers  and  making  it  flow  ofi*  over  the 
lurface,  just  as  it  did  before  there  were  any  sewers.  But  the 
»nvenience  and  comfort  of  getting  rid  of  street-flooding  dur- 
ng  storms  is  sd  great,  especially  in  extensive  flat  or  low- 
ying  districts,  that  no  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  found  for 
t  in  the  long  run,  should  it  be  attainable.  Where  sewers  are 
it  first  made  avowedly  and  intentionally  too  small  to  admit 
iny  considerable  portion  of  storm-water,  subsequent  managers 
nay  be  strongly  tempted  to  introduce,  here  and  there,  an 
inlet  from  the  street  surface,  which,  during  ordinary  storms, 
would  work  no  injury.  The  multiplication  of  such  inlets 
would  soon  lead  to  flooding.  Such  managers  would  see  their 
folly;  and  the  policy  of  making  the  sewers  so  small  origi- 
nally would  be  questioned  and  regretted. 


Sizes  of  Sewers. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  sanitary  engineers  take  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  make  sewers  larger  than  sufficient  to 
carry  off  a  quantity  of  water  per  hour  equal  to  half  an  inch  in 
depth  over  the  whole  surface  drained,  in  addition  to  the 
greatest  flow  of  sewage  for  any  hour  in  the  day,  and  that, 
rather  than  to  go  beyond  this  limit,  it  is  better  to  pay  damages 
for  the  flooding  of  basements  and  cellars  when  excessive  rain- 
falls occur.  This  question  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily  for 
ill  places  by  a  single  rule  as  is  shown  by  experience,  in  some 
listricts  of  our  largest  cities.  The  flooding  of  basements  and 
hilars  in  one  district  of  a  city,  or  in  one  part  of  a  given  dis- 
'rict,  may  cause  much  greater  damage  than  in  another, 
lepending  upon  their  value,  the  use  made  of  them,  and  the 
lifficulty  of  freeing  them  from  oflensivenoss  caused  by  the 
looding.  For  these  reasons,  whenever  storm-water  is  to  be 
idmitted  into  the  sewers,  their  sizes  should  be  determined, 
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not  by  an  arbitrary  rule  supposed  to  be  applicable  every 
ivbere,  but  by  a  due  allowance  for  all  the  local  circumstancei 
that  bear  upon  the  case. 

Some  engineers  object  very  strongly  to  making  a  sewer  an} 
larger  than  the  ordinary  rule  requires,  not  only  on  account  ol 
the  extra  expense,  but  because  of  diminished  efficiency  undei 
ordinary  couditions ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  this  question. 
*In  the  first  place,  the  items  which  usually  make  up  the  coatol 
a  sewer,  such  as  excavation,  bracing,  pumping  and  bailing] 
back-filling,  supporting  or  restoring  water- and  gas-pipes,  and 
repaving,  do  not  increase  in  expense  at  all  proportionately  tc 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  sewer.  Some  of  them  are  affected 
very  little  by  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  difiference  or  losi 
of  efficiency  in  a  sewer  having  an  area  of  cross-section  fift) 
per  cent.  larger  than  required  by  the  usual  r4]le8  (take,  foi 
instance,  two  pipes,  one  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  tin 
other  twenty),  would,  for  ordinary  daily  flow,  be  far  less  thai 
is  often  supposed, — in  fact,  of  little  or  no  practical  important 
in  most  cases.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  found  thai 
sewers  that  are  liable  to  be  gorged  during  storms,  necessaril] 
have  gases  expelled  from  them  at  such  times,  unfortuuatel] 
too  often  into  houses  with  defective  drains. 

Though  not  indispensable,  there  is  an  advantage  in  havinj 
sewers  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through  conveniently 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  fof  unlawful  waste  o; 
water,  or  discharges  into  them  of  forbidden  substances.  If  tc 
these  considerations  be  added  that  of  reducing  to  the  smallefil 
amount  the  probability  of  having  flooded  basements  and  cel- 
lars, it  will  be  seen  that  the  reasons  in  favor  of  making  sewefl 
of  liberal  size  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Extremes  on  thii 
subject,  as  well  as  most  others,  should  be  avoided.  Tb 
battle  which  raged  so  fiercely  from  twenty-five  to  twent] 
years  ago,  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  pip* 
sewers,  has  ceased.  Subsequent  experience  has  brought  al 
parties  much  nearer  together,  yet  the  peculiarities  of  differen 
places  leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  careful  discrimination,  ii 
the  application  of  ordinary  rules.  If  doubt  should  exist,  Ic 
the  chances  of  error  be  on  the  safe  side ;  that  is,  in  favor  C 
liberal  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  rain-water  that  should  be  provided  fc 
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in  the  sizes  of  the  sewers,  it  is  usual,  as  before  stated,  to 
make  allowance  for  the  greatest  flow  of  sewage  from  bouses 
and  all  other  kinds  of  buildings  during  any  hour  of  the  day. 
If  the  sewers  are  liberally  planned,  with  reference  to  carrying 
off  storm-water,  especially  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Massa- 
diagetts,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  increase  their  sizes  on 
aocoant  of  ordinary  daily  sewage,  this  being  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  other ;  but,  in  determining  the  sizes  of  in- 
tercepting sewers,  or  of  sewers  in  a  city  or  town  where  all 
or  very  nearly  all  the  storm-water  could  be  made  to  pass  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  streets  to  its  natural  outlets, 
tbe  probable  amount  of  daily  sewage  becomes  of  great 
importance.  What  the  future  of  a  city  will  be  in  this  respect 
BO  one  can  tell.  The  past  and  present  afford  no  rule  for  all 
places  or  for  the  same  place  in  a  long  succession  of  years. 
One  city  will  consume  not  over  twenty  gallons  of  water  daily 
OD  an  average  for  each  inhabitant,  another  will  consume  and 
vaste  more  than  one  hundred.  Something  very  similar  to 
this  may  bo  said  of  different  parts  of  the  same  city  during  the 
mme  year,  or  of  the  city  as  a  whole  during  a  long  course  of 
jears.  The  population  per  square  mile,  too,  varies  in  density 
ind  character  greatly  at  different  times  and  in  different  local- 
ities. Already  the  average  daily  consumption  of  water  by 
ttdi  inhabitant  in  some  cities  exceeds  one  hundred  gallons 
iff  the  whole  year;*  but  the  use  and  waste  of  water  in  very 
ivarm  or  very  cold  weather,  in  northern  cities,  exceed  the 
innual  daily  average  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  daily  consumption  is  supposed  to  take  place,  mostly, 
daring  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  daylight  ;  but  the  cnor- 
moQs  waste  that  must  take  place,  when  one  hundred  gallons 
nd  upwards  are  used  daily,  goes  on  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  8o  that  an  allowance  in  determining  the  sizes  of  the 
Hirers  of  twenty  gallons  of  sewage  per  hour  for  each 
inhtbitant  ought  to  be  abundant  for  large  cities,  and  extrav- 
agant for  small  ones. 

Beside  the  amount  of  water  or  liquid  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Kwers,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  their  inclinations  in  order 
to  determine  their  proper  sizes.  Ordinarily,  the  inclinations 
of  the  sewers  conform  to  the  average  surface  of  the  ground, 
aipecially  when  this  is  nearly  uniform  in  slope  for  cousider- 
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able  diatnnces.  In  such  cuses,  any  material  departure  from 
pariilleliiiiu  with  the  surface  involves  great  expeuse.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  importunt  to  give  to  the  sewera 
iadination  eut&cieut  to  muko  them  self-cleausing  wilb  the 
ordiuary  daily  sewage  flowiiig  through  them. 

Some  caution  with  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  sewers,  fl| 
elements  in  the  cetiiuutes  of  their  sizes,  though  not  iieedeO 
by  trained  siinitary  engineers,  is  necessary  for  those  who 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  such  matters.  It  is  nut 
the  inclinatioQ  of  the  bottoms  of  the  sewers,  but  that  of  t 
surface  of  the  water,  that  gives  velocity  to  the  curreid 
When  a  sewer  ts  very  long,  the  difiercnce  between  the  botto 
aad  surface  inclinations  cannot  be  of  much  importance;  buti 
wheu  a  sewer  is  short,  the  bottom  inclination  may  have  ng 
relation  whatever  to  its  capacity  for  disciiarging  water  j  in 
fact,  its  bottom  may  be  inclined  the  wrong  way  slightly, 
if  it  be  large  and  half-full  or  more,  it  may  discharge  a  g 
deal  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sewer  may  have  qutb 
ateep  iudiuation  and  yet  have  a  reversed  current  for  a  1 
if  it  empty  at  low  tide  only,  or  considerably  below  high  w 
in  non-tidal  rivers.  The  proper  sizes  for  such  sewers  requjd 
special  study,  in  order  that  storm-water  during  flood  tidefj 
freshets  may  not  enter  basements  or  cellars.  Cities  ain 
built  on  low  sites  present,  in  this  respect,  the 
difficulties,  which  frequently  cannot  be  overcome  witi 
separating  the  sewage  from  excessive  storm-water 
pumping. 

Questions  connected  with  intercepting  sewers  for  low-lyi| 
districts,  pumping  works,  reservoirs  and  their  aoceasories  fl 
so  numerous  and  impurtunt  that  it   would  be  impossible   ioT" 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  them  in  an  article  of  this  kind  ;  in 
fact,  each  case  that  arises  in  practice  has  its  own  pecnlioritiea, 
and  cau  only  be  safely  treated  by  one  who  has  a  kuowLei 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  in  general,  as  well  as  J 
ordiniiry  sewerage  works  in  particular. 

Having  determined  for  any  locality  the  quantity  of  wd 
or  other  liquids  to  be  admitted  into  the  sewers,  and  the  inclio) 
tiuns  that  can  be  given  Iheni,  their  nece^ary  sizes  c 
be  estimated  by  rules  luid  down  for  such  purposes  id  staudal 
worktt  on  hydraulics 
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Forms  of  Sewers. 

As  that  channel  having  the  least  length  of  side  in  contact 
with  water  (the  quantity  of  water  being  the  same  for  every 
case)  will  have  the  greatest  delivery,  it  follows  that  a  circular 
form  is  the  best  to  give  to  sewers  that  are  either  entirely 
filled  or  only  half-filled  all  the  time.  As  these  conditions, 
especially  the  former,  are  rarely  found  in  practice,  modifica- 
tions of  the  circular  form  are  found  expedient.  For  ordinary 
Bewers  over  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  not  affected  materi- 
ally by  tide-  or  back-water,  the  egg-shape  (the  small  end 
down)  presents  advantages  over  all  other  forms,  because  the 
usual  flow  of  water  in  them  has  more  nearly  a  semi-circular 
lection  than  in  others ;  besides,  they  are  more  convenient  for 
nten  to  go  through  in  case  of  necessity  than  circular  sewers 
of  equal  area. 

Sewers  that  are  filled  with  back-water  much  of  the  time  are 
often  more  effective  with  broad  and  slightly  curved  bottoms 
lad  straight  sides,  because  they  drain  larger  quantities  near 
their  bottoms.  Such  a  form  may  be  desirable,  when  there  is 
IK)  back-water,  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  can  be  but 
little  below  the  surface,  and  the  quantity  of  water  and  sew- 
ige  so  great  that  only  a  broad  and  nearly  fiat  bottom  would 
iBswer  the  purpose.  Such  a  form  is  very  common  at  the 
Wer  ends  of  London  sewers,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  any  other,  without  raising  the  surfaces  of  the  streets, 
lod,  consequently,  doing  great  damage  to  adjoining  property, 
lo  passing  under  railroads  and  canals,  such  a  form,  with 
double  or  triple  lines  of  sewers,  sometimes  becomes  necessary. 

Material  and  Thickness  of  Sewers. 

Wood,  iron,  stone,  brick,  pottery-ware,  and  cement  are 
ived,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  construction  of 
lowers.  Wood  is  not  a  suitable  material  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  long  time  ;  but,  where  it  is  under  water  most 
tf,  or  all,  the  time,  or  excluded  from  the  air  altogether,  it  will 
iut  a  great  while,  and  is  very  economical  in  most  parts  of 
this  country.  Wooden  sewers,  however,  are  only  to  be  rec- 
oouneDded  when  but  small  appropriations  are  available,  and 
when  somethiug  more  solid  is  hoped  for  in  the  future.     It  is 
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difficult  to  give  them  the  best  form  of  interior  surface  to  dis 
charge  water,  or  to  be  self-cleansing. 

Iron  is  too  costly  to  be  used  for  the  principal  material  ii 
sewers,  except  where  circumstances  would  render  roflsonrj 
unsuitable,  especially  where  the  sewer  must  be  filled  anc 
under  some  pressure,  as  in  the  crossing  of  valleys  and  undei 
streams  by  means  of  inverted  siphons.  For  bottoms  oi 
inverts  of  sewers,  cast-iron  has  been  used  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
in  a  very  economical  manner,  and  is  said  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, especially  for  passing  over  and  through  bad  ground, 
where  single  rows  of  piling  and  cap-stringers  have  proved 
sufficient  for  the  foundations. 

Stone  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  sewers  where 
they  require  broad  foundations  and  thick  side-walls ;  but,  with- 
out considei*able  expense  for  dressing,  it  is  seldom  suitable, 
in  a  natural  condition,  for  interior  surfaces. 

The  sewers  of  Paris  are  to  a  great  extent  built  of  a  very 
hard,  rough  stone,  and  made  smooth  on  their  interior  surfaces 
by  an  excellent  quality  of  cement;  but  such  a  mode  finds 
little  favor  in  this  country  or  in  England,  for  the  reason  that 
excellent  bricks  are  to  be  had  in  almost  every  town  at  mod- 
erate prices  as  compared  with  dressed-stone  work. 

Bricks,  when  properly  made  and  burnt,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  material  of  equal  or  less  cost  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  of  two  feet  in  diameter  and  upwards. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  them,  as 
none  but  those  made  of  well-pugged  clay,  having  a  proper 
mixture  of  sand  and  very  hard  burnt,  are  fit  for  sewers. 
Arch-  or  wedge-shaped  bricks  are  very  desirable  in  many 
cases,  but  they  are  not  indispensable,  when  good  cement  can 
be  obtained.  The  smoother  and  more  uniform  the  surfaces 
of  bricks  are,  the  better  for  the  interior  surfaces  of  sewers. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  less  water  a  brick  will  absorb> 
and  the  denser  it  is,  the  better. 

Vitrified  clay,  or  stoneware,  is  now  very  largely  and  suo- 
cessfully  used,  not  only  for  pipe-sewers,  but  for  the  inverts  ol 
hrick  ones  in  troublesome  soils.  At  first,  serious  errors  wen 
committed  in  its  use,  so  that  pipe-sewers  often  failed ;  bil 
now  the  requisites  of  quality  and  strength  are  so  well  under 
stood  that  failures  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  when  prope 
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skill  and  care  are  exercised.  A  great  practical  difficulty  is 
that  of  making  them  perfectly  true  in  shape ;  but,  by  select- 
ing those  that  vary  only  slightly  and  similarly  from  the  exact 
form,  and  placing  them  together  in  corresponding  positions, 
all  objectionable  irregularities  on  the  interior  surfaces  may  be 
aToidcd. 

Stoneware  inverts  are  useful  for  the  bottoms  of  sewers, 
because  they  present  smooth  surfaces  to  the  ordinary  flow  of 
sewage,  and  because  the  openings  in  them  afibrd  channels  for 
nmning  water,  the  presence  of  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
proper  hardening  of  the  cement  and  make  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  smooth  and  tight  joints. 

Cement,  beside  being  used  so  universally  in  the  construc- 
tion of  brick  and  stone  sewers,  is  very  largely  used  with  sand 
or  aaud  and  gravel,  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes.  In  most 
parts  of  this  country,  they  can  be  afforded  at  a  less  price  than 
burnt-clay  pipes,  and,  when  made  skilfully  and  honestly,  have 
given  satisfaction  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  honest  work- 
Qumsbip  in  cement  pipes  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  vitrified  clay.  In  Milwaukee,  broken  slag  is  said  to  have 
proved  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe-sewers. 

Acids  which  do  not  attack  the  burnt  clay  sometimes  ruin 
cement  sewers.  If  those  must  be  used,  let  them  be  made  of 
Portland  cement,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  already  been 
satisfactorily  established  in  this  country  at  a  price  much  lower 
^n  that  of  the  imported  article. 

The  proper  thickness  of  sewers  depends  not  only  upon  their 
sizes  and  forms,  but  upon  their  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
npon  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  they  may  be  built.  It  is  neces- 
itrjr,  also,  to  give  sewers,  whose  tops  are  near  the  surface  of 
ttie  streets  or  roads,  extra  thickness,  or  some  other  protec- 
tion, lest  they  be  crushed  in  by  the  passage  of  heavy  loads 
over  them.  Except  where  it  is  unavoidable,  sewers  should 
never  he  phiced  within  the  reach  of  frost. 

Usually,  the  work  of  excavating  for  sewers,  putting  them 
in  place,  and  restoring  the  surface  to  as  good  condition  as 
before,  is  very  simple;  but,  where  deep  cuts  are  required 
in  bad  ground,  and  there  are  large  water-  or  gas-pipes,  and 
perhaps  old  sewers  and  house-drains  that  must  be  maintained 
in  use  all  the  time  that  the  work  is  going  on,  great  care  and 
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skill  are  required.  If,  at.the  same  time,  the  streets  sboi|ld  be 
narrow,  and  if  important  buildings  be  situated  on  them,  the 
danger  of  doing  serious  damage  will  be  great.  For  such  work, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise,  if  not  criminal,  to  employ  any 
but  skilled  persons  with  actual  experience  in  similar  opera- 
tions. Bracing  and  sheeting  in  two  or  more  tiers  may  be 
required,  and  very  few  contractors  or  workmen  understand 
such  work. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  settling  and  perhaps  ruin  of  build- 
ings, and  sometimes  to  render  the  completion  of  the  work  itself 
practicable,  it  is  necessary,  when  the  soil  consists  largely  of 
wet,  running  sand,  to  sink  small  wells  or  shafts  below  the 
level  of  the  sewer,  and  then  lower  the  level  of  the  soil-water 
by  pumping,  in  such  a  gradual  manner  as  not  to  bring  op 
much  sand  with  the  water.  This  takes  time, — it  may  be  only 
a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  several  months.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  proper  construction  of  the  sewer  may  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  An  error  or  oversight  in  ope^ 
ations  of  this  kind  may  cause  the  sides  of  the  excavation  to 
cave  or  run  in,  to  the  serious  damage  of  property,  and  perhaps 
with  loss  of  life. 

Depth  of  Sewers. 

No  rule,  adapted  to  all  cases,  can  be  hiid  down  for  fixing 
the  depth  of  sewers.  Where  the  object  in  view  includes  not 
only  the  removal  of  kitchen  and  other  waste  liquids  froffl 
houses,  but  of  soil-water  from  below  their  foundations,  it  i» 
very  evident  that  the  bottoms  of  the  sewers  must  be  lower 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  foundation.  They  should  also  be 
low  enough  to  permit  branches  to  enter  them  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion above  their  bottoms  as  not  to  be  subject  to  back-water 
and  deposits  in  consequence.  If  practicable,  the  house-dnun 
junctions  should  be  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  centres  of  the 
sewers ;  but  this  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  when  important 
reasons  make  a  departure  from  the  rule  desirable.  It  would 
be  better  to  lower  the  junction  to  within  six  or  eight  inchei 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  than  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  draining  the  foundations  of  a  house. 

In  parts  of  some  cities,  the  requirements  of  business  and  of 
subsoil  drainage  render  it  necessary  to  place  the  house-drains 
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Gflcen  feet  or  more  below  the  surface  of  (ho  street ;  in  other 
I  parts  of  the  same  citisB.  a  deplb  of  six  or  seven  feet  would  be 
I  qaite  sufficient.  Where  pmcticublo,  the  bottoms  of  the  sew- 
I  er«  should  be  not  less  than  thirteen  feet  below  the  pavements, 
I  becaase  the  future  miiy  and  probably  will  require  deeper 
I  drainage  than  the  present. 

Double  System  of  Sewers. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  double  system  of  sewers  was  pro- 

IjfOBctl  in  England,  the  object  being  to  keep  ordinary  sewage 

separate  from  storm-water.     Of  course,  for  ordinary  sewage 

alone,  much  smiiller  sewers  would  be  required  than  those  necea- 

sary  for  storm-water ;  and,  in  cases  where  it  might  bo  necessary 

to  pump  their  eonteuts,  a  considerable  annual  saving  could  thus 

be  effected,  while  the  value  of  the  sewage  for  fertilizing  pur- 

s  would  be  much  better  preserved.     Such  a  system  has 

very  seldom  been  carried  out  in  Europe,  and  not  nt  all  in  this 

country  ;  the  objection  being  not  only  to  the  expense,  but  to  the 

wnnplicutioa.     If,  in  the  future  advance  of  sanitary  scieuco, 

it  should  become  evident  that  a  double  system  is  demanded 

I  generally,  or  for  any  city  in  parlicidar,  the  previous  existence 

of  au  ordinary  system  need  not  prevent  the  introduction  of 

s  other,  although  it  would  then  be  more  difficult  and  expen- 

*'»"e  to  arrange  some  of  the  dL'tails,  than  if  both  were  planned 

'"   connection. 

AccESfl  TO  Sewbrs. 

however  skilfully   and    carefully  sewers  may   he  planned 

*^  constructed,  they  are  liable,  from  various  causes,  to  get 

"■>*  of  order  or  repiiir;   provision  should  tlmrefore   he   made 

^^  entering  and  examining  them.     It  is  quite  common   in 

pUgland  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  have  entrances 

Om  the  sidewalks,  in  order  to  avoid  interfering  with  heavy 

c  on  narrow  streets,  but  most  of  their  entrances  are  like 

boBfi  adopted  in  this  country  ;  that  is,  man-holes  placed  imme- 

■*I«teIy  over  the  tops  of  the  sewers  and  opening  into  the  streets. 

l"hey  are  provided  with  rovers  nt  the  surface  of  the  streets,  and 

I  with  permanent  ladders  inside, — a  necessary  arrange- 

Ffeent,  wheu  the  manholes  are  unusually  deep.     When  sewers 

largo   enough    for    men   to    walk    through   them,    man- 
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holes  are  not  needed  so  frequently,  and  only  at  ordinary  street 
crossings ;  but,  on  the  lines  of  pipe  and  small  brick  sewen, 
they  should  not  be  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fiye  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart.  In  England,  lamp- 
holes  are  sometimes  placed  along  the  lines  of  small  seweis,  at 
changes  of  direction  between  the  man-holes.  They  are  made 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a  lantern,  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  nearest  man-hole  on  either  side.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, lamp-holes  do  not  appear  to  be  used,  but  man-boleff) 
though  more  expensive,  take  their  place.  Within  a  few  years, 
contrivances  for  introducing  lights  with  reflectors  into  sewers 
and  shoving  them  through  from  man-hole  to  man-hole  oa 
jointed  rods  render  it  practicable  -  not  only  to  examine  the 
interior  of  sewers,  but  to  get  the  exact  position  of  any  objed 
discovered.  Such  contrivances  are  especially  valuable  for 
detecting  the  wrong  use  made  of  house-drains  or  the  unlawful 
waste  of  water. 

Branches  and  Junctions. 
Branch  sewers  should  always  be  curved  toward  the  mainfl> 
and  enter  them  at  angles  of  not  more  than  forty  degrees  with 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  main  sewer.  The  sanie 
rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  junctions  of  house-drains  with 
main  and  branch  sewers.  Sewers  originally  having  house- 
drains  entering  at  right  angles — and  thus  rendered  so  inefr 
cient  during  heavy  rain-storms  as  to  cause  flooding  of  base- 
ments and  cellars — have  been  found  abundant  in  capacity 
after  replacing  the  square  junctions  with  curved  ones  entering 
at  proper  angles. 

House-Drainage  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  very  full  and  able  article  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Philbrick,  published  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  although  the  subject  is  inseparably  cob- 
nected  with  that  of  sewerage.  Mr.  Philbrick  very  judiciously 
states  that  arrangements  which  work  well  in  England  may  not 
be  adapted  to  the  northern  portion  of  this  country,  with  a 
climate  so  difierent ;  and  yet  som&  are  apt  to  think  that  what* 
ever  is  recommended  after  long  experience  in  England  ought 
to  be  proper  here. 
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Much  19  said  by  somo  engineers  ugainst  laying  drains  under 
buildiiiga,  aud,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  it  certainly  should  be 
done ;  but  ibis  is  uot  always  practicable,  unless  the  streets  and 
klleys,  as  well  aa  building  lots  of  a  city,  have  been  laid 
:<Mit  in  a  suitable  way.  Even  then  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
buildinge  of  niu<:h  depth  with  modern  conveniences  without 
jdraius  of  some  kiud  either  uuder  or  through  the  basements, 
the  latter  being  much  the  more  objectionable.  In  no  cOse, 
liowever,  should  one  cummou  drain  be  allowed  to  pass  uuder 
Beveral  adjuiuing  buildings,  even  if  owned  by  the  same  per- 
Boua.  In  sncb  cases,  the  carelessness  of  one  oLcupaut  may 
greatly  annoy  all  the  rest.  This  may  happeu  where  a  drain 
i  laid  through  several  private  lots  in  the  rear  of  buildings. 

Sdpply  of  Water. 

SeTVors  well  adapted   for  the  removal  of  fecal  matter  and 

(iher  refuse  would  only  be  a  cnrsc,  if  they  had  not  a  sufficient 

tupply  of  water  to  carry  those  matters  without  stoppage  to 

the  outfalls,  or,  at  least,  to  cover  by  a  constant  current  deposits 

that  might  take  place,  and  which  must  be  removed  from  time 

to  time,  by  flnshing,  by  machinery,  or  by  hand.     It  is  under- 

Btood,  oi  course,  that  in  a  perfect  system  of  sewers,  deposits 

»ill  not  take  place,  but  in  practice,  owing  to  peculiar  local 

drcumatancc,    perfection    is    not    always   attainable.       Even 

*Wer8  constructed  simply  for  the  removal  of    storm-water 

3111  the  surfaces  of  streets,  houses,  and  lots,  and  from  which 

1  house  and  manufaeturing  refuse  is  strictly  excluded  by  law, 

"Ve  become  exceedingly  offensive  in   seasons  of  protracted 

'^"ght,  owing   to    putresciblo  substances   that   enter  them 

""^»m  street  surfaces, — a  difficulty  which  no  care  can  wholly 

!**"«vent. 

h  An  abundant  water-supply  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
B**per  working  of  the  sewers,  but  sewers  become  necea- 
^•lij  when  there  is  an  abundant  water-supply.  In  fact,  the 
E^o  are  just  as  iudi3{>ensftble  in  a  perfect  sanitary  system  ub 
P^ins  and  arteries  are  in  the  human  body. 

I  Flushino. 

I       Some  writers  on  sewerage  contend  that  sewers  shonid  be  ao 

I  planned  as  to  be  kept  always  free  from  deposit  by  the  ordi- 
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nary  flow  of  sewage  through  them,  and,  if  unexpected  deposits 
should  be  formed,  they  will  be  removed  by  occasional  h€«?y 
storms.  The  standard  held  up  by  such  writers  is  the  correot 
one  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  conform  to  it,  but  there  are 
situations  where  this  is  not  the  case  and  yet  where  sewers  of 
some  kind  are  indispensable.  It  should  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  there  is  a  very  wide  dificrence  between 
sewers  that  have  but  slight  deposits  in  them,  inofiensife 
because  covered  with  a  constant  current  of  water,  and  thoee 
which  may  be  justly  termed  "elongated  cesspools"  reeking 
with  deadly  vapors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  current  of  water 
through  sewers  will  render  innocuous  slight  deposits  on  their 
bottoms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sewer  with  all  the  inclination 
required  by  the  safest  rules,  without  this  supply,  will  become 
offensive.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  everybody  or  every 
neighborhood  will  use  or  waste  the  quantity  of  water  requisite 
to  make  sewers  "belf-cleansing,**  as  it  is  termed,  in  eontradw- 
tinction  from  occasional  or  periodical  flushing  or  cleansing  by 
other  artificial  means.  Heavy  rain-storms  may  occur  at  such 
irregular  and  long  intervals  as  not  to  prevent  ofiensive  depos- 
its in  some  sewers  with  good  inclinations. 

In  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  flushing  sewert 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  it  should  be  done  sud- 
denly with  as  great  force  as  is  possible  without  the  risk 
of  flooding  basements  or  cellars.  Various  expedients  hate 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  among  the  most  efficient  of 
which  are  fixed  reservoirs  at  the  upper  ends  of  sewers,  and  j 
portable  tanks  holding  fifty  barrels  or  more.  The  latter  caD 
be  filled  from  fire  hydrants  and  poured  into  man-holes,  whi<4 
must  be  provided  with  temporary  dams  (simple  boards  <* 
buckets  often  answering  the  purpose),  to  prevent  the  water 
from  escaping  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  method  is  very 
efficient  for  removing  light  or  soft  deposits  from  sewers  of 
two  feet  or  less  in  diameter,  but,  for  larger  ones,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  larger  supplies  of  water,  by  letting  it 
in  either  from  streams  or  from  basins,  where  this  can  be  donOi 
or  to  insert  flushing-gates  at  different  intervals  according  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  sewers,  by  means  of  which  the  sewage 
itself  can  be  dammed  up  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  M 
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loose.  When  hartl  tlepuaits  are  suffered  to  form  on  the 
hottoms  of  the  sewers,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  remove 
tliem  either  Uy  hand  or  machinery. 

Vbntii,atio!J  of  Sbwrrs. 
Tlic  importance  of  removing  bad  air  from  the  sewers  can- 
not be  overeslimated.  but  the  methods  proposed  for  effecting 
it  iin;  varioirs,  owing  partly  to  differences  of  circumstances 
anii  partly  to  discordant  views.     The  unpleasantness  as  well 
mheal I h fulness  of  sewer-gas&s  genenilly  has  often  led  to 
nttempts  to  prevent  their  cecnpe  at  either  end  of  the  sewer,  or 
Mwecn,  noliody  wishing  to  have  them  on  or  near  his  prem- 
The  consequence  has  been  their  escape  into  honsea  and 
[  ll  other  ohjectiouablo  points,  for  they  will  escape  somewhere, 
I  Ho  priicti cable  device  yet  having  been  made  to  prevent  it  and 
I  it  the  Slime  time  to  permit  the  sewers  and  drains  to  ho  used. 

This  question  leads  to  the  discnssion  not  only  of  expedients 

f  ht  the  removal  of  gases  from  sewers,  but  also  of  the  best 

i  of  rendering  those  giiaes  innocuous.     While  it  is 

'  possible  to  purify  bad  air  to  a   limited  extent,  by  means  of 

flfianrbenta  or  snbstaiiees  that  will   form  new  and  harmlesB 

Wmbinations,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  purifier,  upon  which 

*"  must  depend,  is  the  atmosphere   itself,  just  as  I  he  sea  is 

'toe  groat  purifier  of  the  waters  that  flow  into  it, — with  this 

•^portant  difference,   however,    that,    while  the  sea  or  any 

***ge  body  of  water  is  inaccessible  for  sanitary  purposes  to 

*.uy  populous  districts,  the  atmosphere  is  everywhere  presS' 

9^  upon  us,  on  all  sides. 

The  English  have  done  more  than  all  others  to  work  out 
*«  problem  of  sewer-vent ilal ion.  Without  attempting  to 
fescrihe  the  numerous  devices,  patented  and  unpatented,  for 
tkls  purpose,  it  may  be  said  safely  that  the  result  nf  past 
fcpericnco  proves  that  the  more  freely  air  is  allowed  to 
aipe  from  the  sewers  from  all  points,  except  the  interior  of 
ifouses  and  other  buildings  occLipied  by  men,  the  better  it 
Mil  be  for  the  public  health.  If  not  only  from  every  tall 
iiimney,  but  from  every  house-top,  aided  by  ihe  heat  of 
ikitchen  tires,  there  were  escapes  for  sewer-gases,  and  at  the 
e  time  there  were  frequent  openings  from  the  sewers  into 
■Ihe  streets  for  the  free  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  there  would 
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be  little  or  no  complaint  of  the  nuisances  now  so  common. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  there  would  be,  frequently,  if  not' 
most  of  the  time,  currents  of  air  from  the  streets  into  the 
sewers,  and  consequently  far  less  ofiensive  gases  escaping 
from  the  tops  of  houses  and  other  places.  If  a  large  amount 
of  ordure  could  be  scattered  in  minute  quantities  over  in 
extensive  field,  though  it  might  be  perceptible  for  a  short 
time  to  the  senses,  it  would  soon  become  inoffensive ;  but,  if 
it  should  be  piled  up  in  one  spot  near  a  building,  it  would 
not  only  remain  offensive  for  a  long  time,  but  would  become 
positively  dangerous.  Such  cases  are  too  well  known  already. 
In  our  northern  climate,  it  would  be  difficult,  though  not 
impracticable,  to  keep  street  openings,  which  must  be  pro- 
tected by  gratings  or  perforated  covers,  free  from  obstrue- 
tions,  such  as  ice  or  frozen  earth ;  but  the  object  Id  view 
would  justify  the  necessary  trouble. 

Contracts,  Specifications,  and  Inspection. 

Considering  the  common  danger  there  is  of  the  misuse  of 
public  funds  and  of  the  difficulty  in  preventing  it,  the  contract 
system  of  executing  public  works  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
be  generally  adopted.  In  some  cases,  public  interest  requiree 
a  departure  from  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  the 
most  economical.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  work  which,  if 
not  well  done,  might  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  usefulneas 
of  the  sewers,  and  work  of  such  a  doubtful  character,  88 
regards  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  that  no  responsible  con- 
tractor would  be  willing  to  take  it  without  charging  excee- 
sively  for  the  risk. 

The  contract  system  requires  constant  and  immediate  supe^ 
vision  by  inspectors,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  and 
his  assistants.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  inspectoFB 
not  only  competent  but  honest ;  otherwise,  they  will  be  wowe 
than  useless.  Contractors  sometimes  pay  inspectors  more 
than  their  legitimate  employers  do,  and,  of  course,  expect  to 
make  money  by  the  operation,  to  the  injury  of  the  work. 
When  inspectors  are  appointed  to  reward  them  for  politioal 
services,  they  are  very  apt  to  prove  either  inefficient  or  dis- 
honest, though  honorable  exceptions  are  met  with. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  the  contract  system  ae 
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much  as  possible,  the  custom  of  purchasing  brick  from  one 
party,  cement  from  another,  pipes  from  another,  etc.,  thus 
lemoying  from  the  contractor  for  building  the  sewers  all 
temptation  to  use  improper  materials,  has  been  adopted  in 
Providence  with  very  satisfactory  results.  To  a  more  limited 
extent  this  system  has  been  adopted  in  other  cities. 

Id  the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  great  pains  should  be  taken 
to  provide  for  every  possible  contingency,  as  well  as  all  pos- 
itively known  requirements,  and,  if  possible,  in  language  not  to 
be  misdnderstood.  This  course  is  the  only  one  to  prevent 
lawsuits  or  long  and  sometimes  vexatious  proceedings  in 
eonnection  with  final  settlements.  It  will  always  be  prudent 
to  examine  forms  of  contract  and  specifications  found  to 
inswer  well  after  long  experience  in  other  cities,  and  to 
ielect  from  them  such  portions  as  may  be  applicable  to  the 
cue  in  hand. 

Engineers  are  often  exceedingly  hurried  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications,  because  the  commissioners  or 
other  authorities  insist  upon  a  very  early  commencement  of 
the  work,  supposing  that  an  engineer  is,  or  pught  to  be, 
capable  of  drawing  up  contracts  and  specifications  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  actual  time  required  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work,  ranging  from  a  few  days  in  some 
cases  to  many  months  in  others. 

Maintenance  of  Sewers. 

Sewers  require  looking  after  when  in  actual  use.  The 
hntnediate  care  of  them  should  be  given  to  some  one  trained 
to  such  work,  or  at  least  familiar  with  those  he  has  charge  of. 
He  should  be  assisted  by  men  also  familiar  with  the  work, 
llsoally,  a  peculiar  fitness  for  such  services  on  the  part  of 
iome  men  is  developed  during  the  construction  of  the  sewers. 
When  such  men  have  been  tried  and  found  faithful,  they 
Aoald  be  retained  permanently, — at  least  not  changed  every 
time  the  political  complexion  of  the  city  government  may 
change.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  system 
with  resnird  to  such  matters  could  not  be  introduced  into  this 
Mntry.  There,  such  officials  are  retained  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior;  and,  if  incapacitated  for  duty  by  old  age  or 
other  infinnity,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  they  are  retired 


upon  pensions.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  partisans  in  pol- 
itics,  or  even  to  vote;  a  very  dilTurciit  state  of  things  from 
that  which  exists  in  some  of  the  cities  in  this  country,  where 
such  ofEciut:^  are  required  to  vote  for  and  contribute  innueyto 
help  elect  men  they  may  despise,  under  threats  of  losing  their 
positions  if  they  do  otherwise. 

Becoieds. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  records  of  every- 
thing done  in  connection  with  the  sewers.  Plans  and  scctiom 
of  nil  purts  of  the  work  should  be  carefully  arrniiged  in  cud- 
venient  volumes  or  drawers,  iind  ou  them  should  be  found  not 
only  the  position  and  size  of  every  main  and  branch  sewer, 
bnt  of  every  ciitch-basin  or  other  inlet,  man-hole,  drain  junc- 
tion, and  tide-  and  flushing-gates,  if  any.  It  may  prove  of 
great  service  to  be  able  to  refer  at  any  lime  to  the  exact  date 
of  the  completion  of  any  part  of  the  work,  the  parties  who 
did  it,  and  the  cost.  Such  information  is  usually  quite  acces- 
sible at  first,  but  not  always  so  when  a  few  years  have  passed 
away.  Inspectors'  reports,  which  are  usually  made  out  ou 
printed  forms,  and  journals  containing  accounts  of  daily  pro- 
ceedings and  occurrences  in  connection  with  the  work  may 
not  ouly  prove  of  much  interest,  but  be  of  great  importance 
in  case  of  lawsuits,  and  in  determining  the  durability  of  aoi 
kinds  of  material. 


"D% 


Disadvantages  Considered. 

There  cau  be  uo  doubt  bnt  that  some  evils  have  occurred  iu 
connection  with  sewers,  so  that  cities  or  parts  of  cities  can  be 
pointed  out  which  were  freer  from  certain  diseases,  especially 
typhoid  fever,  before  having  sewerage  works  than  after. 
This  is  not  the  common  result;  the  opposite  can  be  con- 
fidently aflirmed.  Modern  medical  science  has  made  great 
progress  iu  discovering  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  spread  o{ 
disease,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  making  still  greater 
advances.  The  engineer,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
results  thus  obtained,  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  limited 
tbongh  csseutial  part  sewers  have  to  do  with  the  health 
cities. 

Sanitary  science  is  too  vast  iu  all  its  bearings  to  bo  limil 
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to  brick  and  mortar  or  ponderable  substances  of  any  kind, 
tnd  can  only  be  built  up  and  successfully  applied  by  the 
oo5peration  of  all  the  professions  that  study  its  different 
branches. 

If  an  occasional  outbreak  of  disease  can  be  traced  to  sewers, 
8ome  defect  or  neglect  will  generally  be  discovered  in  connec- 
tion with  them ;  but,  if  not  so  always,  it  still  remains  that 
sewers,  like  all  other  channels  which  convey  good,  ai;e  capable 
of  transmitting  evil, — like  the  nerves  of  the  human  system, 
which  are  of  greater  benefit  than  can  be  imagined  in  health, 
ind  even  in  sickness,  but  may  be  sources  of  intense  agony  in 
ctse  of  injury  or  disease. 
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THE  SANITAKT  CONDITION  OF  LINN. 


I. — Natural  Conditions  atfecting  Health.* 


On  page  20  k  line  18  of  the  table,  for  1.2  read  2.2. 
On  page  21(>,  line  13,  for  18(>G  read  186q. 


ID  the  region  known  as  Sagamore  Hill,  and  its  next  highest 
*t  the  junction  of  Broad  and  Atlantic  streets.     Beyond  these 
points  it  falls  off  again,  at  first  gradually,  afterwards  more 
■bruptly,  to  the  ocean  and  the  valley  of  Stacey's  Brook.     The 
plain  rises,  also,  as  it  approaches  the  line  of  hills.     In  the 
Westerly  section  of  the  town  this  rise  is  very  gradual ;  in  the 
Antral  portion,  it  is  decided ;  further  east,  it  becomes  again 
'^98  marked.      The   slopes   are   nowhere   uniform,   but  are 
l>rokcn  by  moderate  elevations  and  depressions  from  the  gen- 
^nil  line  of  ascent  or  descent.     In  the  easterly  portion  of 
Lynn  is  a  great  valley,  geologically  speaking,  of  which  the 
Galley  of  Stacey's  Brook  forms  a  part.     It  extends  through  a 
^ide  gap  in  the  range  of  hills,  and  far  inland ;  being  occu- 
pied, within  the  limits  of  the  city,  by  a  chain  of  lakes  with 
^beir  connections,  and  the  two  outlying  villages  of  Glenmere 
and  Wyoma. 

To  the  southward  of  Lynn  is  Nahant,  a  ^  peninsular  island  " 
^nnected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus,  on 

*  Under  this  bead  are  gfyen  only  those  facts  which  are  thought  to  have  at  least  a 
0Bienl  bearing  apon  the  healthfulness  of  the  region.  Some  portions,  which  are 
■veij  descriptive,  are  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  what  follows. 
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one  side  of  which  are  LoDg  Beach  and  Nahant  Bay,  and  on 
the  other  Lynn  Harbor,  a  shallow  body  of  water  extending 
westward  to  the  marshes  aud  Revere  Beach.  The  bottom  of 
the  harbor  is  nearly  bare  at  low  water,  only  the  few  channelB 
by  which  it  is  rendered  navigable  remaining  covered. 

The  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  city  are  rough,  lightly  wooded 
where  they  have  not  been  cleared,  and  of  moderate  elevation. 
They  are  only  to  a  limited  extent  inhabited.  The  most 
southerly  of  them  is  High  Rock,  a  naked  bluff,  188  feet  in 
height,  almost  perpendicular  on  its  seaward  or  southern  side, 
but  sloping  away  gradually  on  the  north.  Further  inland  ifl 
Pine  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  series,  being  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  distributing  reservoir  of  the  city  water 
works  is  on  this  hill. 

Fresh  Waters. — The  "Lakes  of  Lynn"  are  situated  in  the 
north-easterly  section  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  largest  is 
Flax  Pond,  or  Wenuchus  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
some  seventy-five  acres  in  extent.  Its  outlet  is  Strawberry 
Brook,  which  flows  southward  through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  and 
empties  into  Saugus  River.  Connected  with  this  pond,  a 
short  distance  further  inland,  is  Sluice  Pond,  which  has  steep, 
gravelly  banks,  and  is  very  deep.  Still  further  inland  i» 
Cedar,  or  Spruce,  Pond.  Spring  Pond,  to  the  north-east  of 
the  last,  is  partly  in  Lynn  and  partly  in  Salem.  Floating- 
Bridge  Pond  lies  to  the  east  of  Flax  Pond,  in  the  same  great 
valley.  Its  outlet  is  Stacey's  Brook,  which  also  receives  the 
overflow  of  Bog  Meadow,  through  which  it  flows,  emptying 
finally  into  the  ocean  near  the  line  of  the  town  of  Swamp- 
scott.  Silver  Lake,  situated  in  a  hollow  in  the  rear  of  the 
large  school-house  on  Essex  Street,  is  very  small,  and  has  no 
outlet,  but  is  noticeable  for  its  exceeding  foulness.  Gold&h 
Pond  occupies  another  undrained  hollow  in  the  course  of 
Fayette  Street.  Saugus  River  forms  the  western  boundaiy 
of  Lynn  for  a  short  distance.  It  is  here,  however,  rather  a 
salt-water  estuary,  or  creek,  into  which  the  river  empties,  than 
the  river  itself.  Its  course  through  the  marshes  is  winding 
and  sluggish.  Stony  Brook  flows  from  the  hills  in  the  westi 
and  joins  with  Strawberry  Brook  at  the  foot  of  Tower  HilL 
Beaver  Brook  receives  quite  a  large  branch  from  the  northi 
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Hnlled  Birch  Brook,  and  empties  into  Saugus  Rivci  ut  the  oKl 
Vltone  factory. 

The  wiitera  of  all  these  ponds  and  brooks  are  naturally  clear 
and  epnrkling.  Chemical  analysis,  moreover,  has  Bhowii  that, 
when  uncontaminated  by  eewage,  they  are  pure,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  domestic  use,  containing  no  bui-tful  minoral 
iQStttuente,  and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  organic  matter. 
Accompanying  this  Report  is  a  map,  which,  in  connection 
irith  other  things,  shows  all  the  topographical  features  of  the 
oountry,  as  they  have  been  described.  It  expluina  itself  euf- 
liently.  What  is  to  be  said  hereafter  in  regard  to  the 
itural  drainage  of  the  region,  will  be  rendered  intelligible 
l)y  a  reference  to  this  map.  The  elevations  of  the  land  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (low  water)  are  indicated  in  Arabic 
figures.  The  difference  between  the  high  and  low  water 
tarka  is  reckoned  at  ten  feet. 

Soil, — This  term  is  here  used  as  synonymous  with  loam  or 
irface-soll.  The  soil  of  the  highlands  is  thin  and  gravelly, 
on-retentive  of  moisture,  and  nuturally  sterile.  It  may  bo 
ansidered  a  warm,  dry  soil.  The  marshes  and  bogs  are 
covered  to  a  great  depth  with  mnck  or  peat,  wet  at  all  sea- 
ms of  the  year.  This  isaculd  soil,  having  but  little  power, 
latively,  of  retaining  the  heat  received  from  the  sun's  rays, 
pn  the  arable  lauds  which  border  the  marshes  at  West  Lynn, 
IB  ft  deep  and  very  productive  vegetable  loam.  It  retains 
Doisture  well,  and  is  somewhat  warmer  than  the  soil  of  the 
lodruined  marsh.  Elsewhere  in  the  city  the  soil  is  interme- 
diate in  character  betwccu  the  gravelly  loam  of  the  highlands 
nd  that  hist  described.  In  mnst  places  it  contains  a  con- 
iderablti  amount  of  vegetiible  matter,  and  is  sufficiently  retcn- 
live  of  moisture  to  bo  productive.  The  amount  of  moisture 
[^tually  present  in  It  depends  much  upon  the  subsoil,  and  is 
tTery  variable  in  different  sections. 

Subtoil. — The  subsoil  of  the  highlands,  where  any  exists, 
ijs  coarse  gravel.  On  all  the  level  porthtns  of  the  eily,  clay 
.bfts  been  found  with  such  uniformity,  wherever  excavations 
Ja&ve  been  made,  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  continuous 
Btratiim.  The  depth  of  the  cliiy  beneath  the  surface  varies 
^greatly.      In  some  places  it  comes  up  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
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loam,  as  on  Holyoke  and  Harbor  streets.  In  other  places 
the  stratum  dips  down,  forming  basins  and  valleys  of  varying 
shape  and  extent.  Between  the  clay  and  the  loam  are  ranged 
strata  of  fine  and  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  mixed  with  bowl- 
ders. The  gravel  and  sand  are  very  loose,  and  readily  pe^ 
meable  by  water.  We  can  easily  account  for  the  undulating 
and  irregular  character  of  the  clay  stratum,  by  supposing  it 
to  have  been  deposited  as  a  sediment  in  comparatively  quiet 
waters,  taking  the  shape  of  the  bottom,  its  surface  being 
afterwards  acted  upon,  worn  away  here  and  piled  up  there, 
by  the  same  agencies  that  covered  it  so  variously  with  the 
products  of  the  drift  period.  The  depth  of  the  clay  beneath 
the  surface,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  indicated  on 
the  map  in  Roman  numerals. 

Hocks. — The  foundation  rock  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Lynn  is  porphyritic  fclsite.  It  crops  out  and  manifests  its 
character  in  many  places ;  notably  at  Red  Rock  on  the  coast, 
at  High  Rock,  and  all  along  the  seaboard  line  of  hills.  It  is 
very  compact,  but  presents,  nevertheless,  many  seams  and 
iSssurcs  for  the  percolation  of  water.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rowell  of 
this  city,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  geology  of  the  regioni 
says  that,  so  far  as  the  rock  has  been  penetrated,  it  shows 
evidence  of  the  recent  action  of  water,  in  the  occurrence  of 
dendritic  oxide  of  manganese,  which  he  considers  duo  to  that 
cause.  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  says,  "The  porphyry  of  Lyna 
is  a  stratified  crystalline  rock,  belonging  to  the  Huronian 
series."  This  places  it  well  down  among  the  rocks  now  styled 
Eozoic  or  Archauin. 

The  northern  part  of  Lynn  is  in  the  region  of  hornblcndie 
granite. 

Natural  Drainage. — As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  earth 
of  any  locality  is  largely  intluenced  by  its  natural  drainage, 
this  subject  becomes  an  important  one  in  its  bearing  upon 
healthfulness,  and  demands  careful  consideration.  Natural 
surface-drainage  depends  mainly  on  the  slope  of  the  land; 
natural  underdrainngo  on  the  nature  and  disposition  of  tha 
subsoil.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  in  connection  with  what 
has  already  been  said,  we  shall  readily  sec  that  the  extensivei 
low-lying  portion  of  Lynn,  which  has  been  called  the  **  plain,* 
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with  its  moderate  and  varying  slopes  and  irregular  substratum 
of  clay,  is  likely  to  present  some  sections  that  are  imperfectly 
drained  by  nature.  This  ia  found,  on  examination,  tto  be  the 
cue.  The  rise  from  the  water  and  the  flats  to  the  hills  is,  in 
miny  places,  so  gradual,  that  a  slight  interruption  in  the 
Moent  creates  a  break  in  the  surface-drainage,  which  causes 
the  8oil  to  be  wet  much  of  the  time ;  and  when  coincident 
with  a  basin-shapcd  disposition  of  the  impermeable  substratum, 
btds  to  the  formation  either  of  an  open  pond  or  of  a  bog  in 
which  the  line  of  soil-saturation  comes  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the 
sorfflce.  **Bog  Meadow"  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
ktter.  So,  also,  are  the  bogs  which  once  existed  on  each 
lide  of  Franklin  Street.  They  are  now  drained,  and  the  land 
ii  mostly  occupied  by  dwellings.  The  overflow  of  the  bogs 
fonncrly  made  two  brooks;  one  of  which  flowed  into  the 
'Frog  Pond,"  on  the  Common,  thence  southward  to  the 
ttrsh ;  and  the  other  along  the  course  of  Johnson  Street  to 
Munroe,  where  it  joined  a  similar  brook  coming  from  the 
Ulls  in  the  direction  of  Union  and  Ireson  streets'.  The  two 
together  entered  the  mill-pond. 

In  the  west  are  long  stretches  of  wet  lands  along  the  lower 
floorse  of  the  Strawberry  and  Stony  brooks ;  and  on  Holyoke 
Stieet,  where  the  open  fields  are  extensively  occupied  by 
brick-yards.  Similar  lands  exist  also  in  the  east,  about  por- 
tioiis  of  Staoey's  Brook  and  its  two  branches  from  the  north- 
ciBt.  On  all  these  wet  lands  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water  is, 
iiiiiny  seasons,  near  the  surface,  and  never  very  far  below. 
Ibis  keeps  the  surface-soil  nearly  always  damp.  Other  por- 
tioos  of  the  plain  are  naturally  well  drained.  This  is  true  of 
whtt  will  be  described  further  on  as  the  ^  Ocean  District."  It 
iiilso  true  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ** Common  District," 
which,  although  quite  low-lying  and  nearly  level,  yet  is 
fRitected  from  dampness  by  a  deep,  open  subsoil,  and  good 
utiiral  uuderdrainage.  Wherever  the  clay  comes  to  or 
M§i  the  surfaoe,  as  on  Mulberry,  Pleasant,  Harbor  and 
Boich  streets,  there  the  soil  is  usually  wet;  more  particu- 
kriy  where  the  land  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Wyoma  Village  forms  part  of  the  watershed  of  Flax  and 
Slaice  ponds,  and  is  naturally  well  drained.     The  same  is 
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true  of  Glenmere,   except  that   portion  which  hugs  Bog 
Meadow  and  the  marsh  about  Floating-Bridge  Pond. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  some  places,  are  springs;  and 
cellars  dug  into  the  rock  are  often  wet  from  this  cause. 

Of  the  natural  drainage  of  the  highlands  and  salt-marsbea, 
which  present  the  two  extremes  of  completeness  and  iacom- 
pleteness,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail. 

Climate. — Exposed  as  it  is  on  the  south  and  easttotlie 
winds  of  the  sea,  and  partially  protected  from  land  breeiei 
by  a  range  of  hills,  Lynn  must  be  considered  as  having  an 
essentially  maritime  climate.  Yet  there  are  two  circom- 
stances  which  conspire  to  modify  the  influence  of  the  sea,  and 
to  give  us  here,  at  times,  a  drier  air,  and  subject  us  to  mors 
marked  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than  would  at 
first  thought  seem  probable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bodies  of  salt  water  upon  which  Lyim 
is  situated,  are  partially  land-locked  (see  **TopograiAy"}f 
BO  that  only  those  winds  which  blow  directly  from  the  etft 
come  from  the  great  ocean  without  passing  over  any  portkw 
of  the  laud ;  and  thesp  are  not  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  tho 
town. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  and 
have  the  dry  character  which  usually  belongs  to  continental 
breezes.  They  ore  also  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  suminer 
than  the  sea  breezes.  By  the  expression  **  prevailing  windS}' 
is  meant  that  they  blow  more  than  half  the  time. 

Besides,  the  rainfall  of  Lynn  is,  from  local  causes,  less  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  regions  north  and  south  of  it.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  climate  is  largely  determined  by 
those  conditions  which  pertain  to  the  continent  and  latitudst 
local  influences  only  sufficing  to  modify  it.  Some  of  th€0S 
points  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  as  we  proceed. 

No  complete  record  of  meteorological  changes  has  tvx 
been  made  in  Lynn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertria* 
Mr.  J.  C.  Houghton  has,  however,  for  manj  years,  noted 
the  temperature,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  geneid 
character  of  the  weather ;  and  he  has  kindly  prepared  for  UN 
a  summary  of  his  observations  for  the  past  seven  years,  from 
which  I  have  derived  the  general  conclusions  given  below. 
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lis  observations  were  made  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
m  average  taken  for  the  day. 

Tenyperalure. — Under  this  head  I  shall  speak  of  the  annual, 
seasonal,  monthly,  and  diurnal  variations. 

Annual  Variations. — The  average  temperature  of  the  year 
is  47.5^  F.  The  difference  between  the  warmest  and  coldest 
years  of  the  series  is  4.7°  F.  Ordinarily  the  variation  from 
year  to  year  is  much  less  than  this. 

Secisonal  Variations. — The  average  temperature  of  spring 
i842.8°F. ;  of  summer,  69.1°  ;  of  autumn,  49.6°  ;  of  winter, 
27.3°.  The  mean  difference  between  summer  and  winter 
temperature  is  41.8° ;  between  winter  and  spring,  15.5° ; 
between  spring  and  summer,  26.3° ;  between  summer  and 
aatumn,  19.5° ;  between  autumn  and  winter,  22.3°. 

Monthly  Variations. — Below  is  given  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  each  month  of  the  year : — 


Febraary  (coldest), 

26.13^  F. 

October, 

.     61.04°  F. 

January, 

.      26.92° 

May,     . 

.      55.56° 

December, 

.      28.19° 

September,  . 

.      60.93° 

Mtrch,    . 

.      32.54° 

June,    . 

.      66.33° 

KoTember, 

.      38.28° 

August, 

.      69.30° 

April 

.      42.85° 

July  (warmest), . 

.      71.41° 

The  difference  between  the  warmest  and  coldest  months  is, 
on  the  average,  45.28°  F.  Occasionally,  January  is  colder 
thao  February;  and  December  has  been  known  to  exceed 
tbem  both  in  thia  particular.  In  the  same  way  August  dis- 
pates  with  July  its  right  to  the  title  of  the  warmest  month. 

Diurnal  Variations. — The  highest  average  temperature 
noted  for  one  day  during  the  whole  period,  was  86.6°  F.,  and 
the  lowest  0.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  toniporaturo 
to  remain  for  many  hours  below  zero,  or  above  90° ;  but  it 
is  not  unusual  to  note  a  rise  or  full  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
more  degrees  in  the  six  hours  intervening  between  the 
tBoroing  and  noon  and  the  noon  and  evening  observations, 
the  average  of  these  diurnal  variations  has  not  been  deter- 
Dioed ;  but  it  cannot  bo  very  high,  for  many  of  the  days  are 
learly  uniform  in  temperature  throughout,  only  a  moderate 
ise  taking  place  near  noon. 
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Prevailing  Winds. — From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, we  may  safely  deduce  the  generalization,  that  our 
prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  we  are  in  the  region  of  variable  winds ;  that  they  are 
liable  to  change  several  times  a  day ;  and  that  the  most  we 
can  hope  to  attain  in  any  statement  of  this  kind  is  an  approx- 
imation to  the  truth.  Westerly  winds  are  almost  exclusively 
prevalent  in  November,  December  and  January ;  easterly 
ones  more  so  in  April,  May  and  June.  The  westerly  winds 
are  remarkable  for  their  dry  character.  The  rapidity  with 
which  moisture  disappears  from  the  earth  in  this  region,  after 
a  rain-storm  has  been  succeeded  by  a  north-west  wind,  is 
often  noted.  Easterly  winds  are  laden  with  moisture. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  bring  in  fogs  which  envelope  the 
land.  Along  the  coast  the  diurnal  changes  are  perceptible 
whenever  the  local  currents  of  air  are  not  overborne  bv  some 
stronger  general  ones.  They  are  little  felt  in  West  Lynn, 
but  more  decidedly  so  in  the  east,  where  the  coast-line  trends 
towards  the  north,  exposing  the  shore  to  the  breezes  of  the 
great  sea. 

The  Weather, — From   the   observations   made,  it  appears    j 
that,  on  an  average,  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  winter  days  are    ] 
fair ;   28  per  cent,  cloudy ;    8  per  cent,  rainy ;  and  10  per    j 
cent,  snowy.     In  the  spring,  65  per  cent,  of  the  days  are 
fair ;  19  per  cent,  cloudy  ;  11  per  cent,  rainy ;  and  5  per  cent, 
snowy.     In  the  summer,  76  per  cent,  of  the  days  are  fair;  13 
per  cent,  cloudy;  and  11  per  cent,  rainy.     In  the  autumnf 
69  per  cent,  of  the  days  are  fair ;  18  per  cent,  cloudy ;  12  per 
cent,  rainy ;  and  1  per  cent,  snowy. 

Taking  the  year  together,  66  per  cent,  of  the  days  are  fair; 
19.5  per  cent,  are  cloudy;  10.5  per  cent,  are  rainy;  and  4 
per  cent,  snowy.     The  terms  '*  fair,"  "  cloudy,'*  etc.,  are  used 
in  a  popular  sense,  and  denote  the  predominant  character  of 
the  day.     We  can  hardly  claim,  in  this  region,  that  we  do 
not  have  a  good  proportion  of  pleasant  weather,  nor  that  the 
distribution  of  it  is  excessively  unequal  throughout  the  year. 
The   figures  above  given  will  probably  surprise  some  who 
are  wont   to   consider    our    climate  excessively   harsh  and 
disagreeable. 

liainfalL — The  fact  that  our  average  annual  rainfall  is  less 
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by  some  inches  than  that  of  Boston  and  the  citiea  north  of  us, 
has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Tbe  difference,  so  far  as 
determined,  is  shown  below: — 


TBAB. 

Lrnn. 

SDiton. 

SUim. 

Lowcli. 

»73 

Wi,    .... 
1875 

80.4S8  in. 
34.917  in. 
41.847  in. 

54.94  in. 
41.09  in. 
51.01  in. 

40.88  in. 

34.89  in.' 
51.62  in. 

4.o.n.5  in. 
41.76  in. 

43.63  iN. 

AveragB,      . 

38.74  ID. 

49.01  in. 

43.G8  in. 

43.47  in. 

The  average  of  Eastern  MassnchnaettB  is  42  inches.  The 
explanation  of  this  low  rainfall  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  give. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  may  bo  dno  to  the  range  of 
hills,  bnt  they  are  too  low.  Another,  and  more  phuisible 
flxplanation,  is,  that  summer  showers  rarely  visit  us  in  their 
fulness.  As  thoy  advance  from  the  west,  they  aecin  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Ipswich  and  Merrimack  rivers  on  the  north, 
or  the  Charles  and  Mystic  toward  the  south,  leaving  Lj*nn  in 
tbe  triangle,  to  receive  at  most  only  the  edge  of  a  wetting. 
But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  it  cannot  be 
without  some  effect  upon  the  moisture  of  air  and  soil. 

Relative  HumidUij  of  the  Aiv. — A  sufficient  number  of 
observations  in  regard  to  this  point  have  not  yet  been  taken 
to  warrant  any  sweeping  conclusions.  The  most  striking 
'<^aructeristic  thus  far  noticed,  is  a  tendency  to  decided 
obanges  from  moist  to  dry,  and  from  dry  to  moist. 

Ill  concluding  this  division  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  natural  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  Lynn  is 
placed,  are,  in  the  main,  favorable  to  health.  The  winter  eold 
is  not  only  endurable,  but  positively  invigorating.  The  sum- 
mer beat,  tempered  as  it  is  by  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  is  not 
aufficicntly  great  or  prolonged  to  cause  disease,  except  in  coin- 
cidence with  artificial  conditions  which  affect  the  human  sys- 
"ten]  tinfavondily.  The  dampness  of  the  soil,  observed  in 
many  sections,  is  a  defect  for  the  most  part  easily  remedied 
by  art.  The  water  of  the  locidity  is  naturally  pure,  and  tbe 
air  clear. 
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n. — The  Population. 

The  population  of  Lynn,  as  given  by  the  different  state 
and  national  census  reports  since  1849,  is  shown  below : — 


1850,  ....  14,267 
1865,  ....  15,713 
1860,        ....        19,083 


1866 20,747 

1870,         ....        28,283 
1875,        ....        32,600 


Hate  of  Increase. — From  these  figures  we  estimate  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  increase  for  the  several  quin- 
quennial periods,  as  follows  : — 


1850  to  1855,  .  .  .  .1.95 
1855  to  1860,  ....  8.96 
1860  to  1865,    ....    1.69 


1865  to  1870,    ....  6.36 
1870  to  1875,    ....  2.98 


The  general  average  for  the  quarter  century  is  3.35.  From 
these  percentages  we  may  calculate  the  population  for  any 
intermediate  year  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  exactitude^.* 

The  low  rate  of  increase  from  1860  to  1865  has  an  obvious 
cause  in  the  war,  which  drained  the  city  of  its  vigorous  men, 
and  for  a  time  paralyzed  its  industries.  From  1865  to  1870 
the  growth  was  remarkable.  It  probably  began  the  year 
before  the  census  was  taken,  and  continued  somewhat  beyond 
the  census  of  1870 ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  these 
facts  cannot  be  shown  by  figures.  The  cause  of  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  to  bo  found  in  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  th® 
great  stimulus  given  to  the  peculiar  industries  of  Lynn,  by  the 
general  introduction  of  machinery,  after  the  invention  of  the 
McKay  sewing-machine.  The  population  of  Lynn  varies 
somewhat  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  business  tide.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  a  busy  season,  when  the  shops  are  in 
full  operation,  there  are  many  hundreds,  possibly  some  thou- 
sands, more  people  in  the  city  than  during  a  dull  season  of 
the  same  year.  These  people,  attracted  to  the  city  by  the 
prospect  of  good  wages  and  plenty  of  work,  fill  to  overflow- 
ing the  boarding-houses,  and  for  a  time  give  a  crowded 
appearance  to  the  streets ;  but  when  work  slackens  they  go 
back  to  their  country  homes,  or  seek  employment  in  some 
other  place  until  the  ebb-tide  is  past  in  Lynn. 

*  To  estimate  tho  rate  of  increase,  we  have  employed  the  usual  formula,  dedoced 
from  the  weli-known  principles  of  geometrical  progression. 
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Sources  of  Increase. — Tho  rapid  inerense  in  the  population 
of  Lynn  haa  been  Inrgely  due  to  imniigrntion.  Tho  biith-i'atQ 
is  low.  From  1860  to  1875,  the  average  is  but  26.7  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  The  averngo  death-rato  for  the 
s&me  period  is  19.5,  giving  »s  a  difference  of  7,2  per  thou- 
sand, or  .72  of  one  percent.  Even  if  we  make  a  libeml  allow- 
ance for  defects  in  the  registration  of  births,  we  shall  bo  forced 
to  look  to  immigration  as  the  main  source  of  supply.  The 
domestic  sources  from  which  Lynn  receives  its  immigration, 
•re  chiefly  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  towns 
of  Massachusetts  largely  contriliuto.  The  foreign  aoiirces, 
named  in  order  of  the  number  of  immigrants,  are  Ireland,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  England.  A  few  come  from  other 
purts,  as  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  etc.,  but  tho  numbers 
■re  BO  small  as  to  render  them  of  no  account  in  any  computa- 
tionB  respecting  health. 

Nationality. — Of  the  32,600  people  existing  in  Lynn  in 
1875,  according  to  the  late  census,  5,G91  were  reckoned  of 
foreign  birth.  This  is  a  percentage  to  the  whole  population, 
of  17.4.  Of  these,  3,344,  or  58.7  per  cent,  of  tho  foreign 
'born,  and  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  from  Ireland, 
1,685,  or  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  bom,  and  5.1  per 
cent,  of  tho  population,  are  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
425,  or  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  7.4  per  cent,  of 
tbe  foreign  born,  are  from  England.  The  remaining  4.3  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  boru  are  fruni  other  places. 

But  this  statement  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  race  of 
the  foreign  born,  inasmuch  as  many  of  those  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  are  of  Irish,  English  and  Scotch  parentage; 
while  many  from  Canada  proper  are  of  French  descent,  and 
Ire  so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  ns  to  form  a  race  by 
themselves.  The  Irish  undoubtedly  bear  a  rather  larger  pro- 
'portion  to  tbe  whole  population  than  these  figures  show. 

Tho  census  reports  do  not  give  the  number  of  children  of 
.foreign  parents ;  but  by  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
^Health,  Mr.  J.  Carruthers  of  tiiia  city  made  a  special  eau- 
iinerution  from  tbe  schedules  of  the  last  census,  covering 
itiiis  point,  and  that  of  Iho  population  by  streets.  Tho  Board 
Are  indebted  to  tho  chief  of  tho  Census  Bureau,  Carroll  D. 
rWright,  Eeq.,  for  his  kindness  in  forwarding  this  work.     By 
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this  enumeration  it  was  ascertained  that  the  foreigners  and 
their  children  in  Lynn,  in  1875,  numbered  9,309  ;  a  percentage 
to  the  whole  population  of  28.5,  leaving  23,291,  or  71.5  per 
cent.,  to  be  classed  as  of  native  and  mixed  parentage.  The 
former  will  be  called  foreigners  hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  coih 
venience,  and  the  latter  natives.  The  two  classes  will  be  kept 
distinct,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  computations. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  same  ratio  between  the  foreignen 
and  their  children  obtained  in  1870  as  in  1875  (and  this  can- 
not be  far  out  of  the  way),  the  number  then  existing  would 
be  8,071.  This  gives  an  increase  of  1,228 ;  an  average 
annual  per  cent,  of  2.90,  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  city 
at  large.  The  birth-rate  among  the  foreigners  is  higher  than 
that  among  the  natives ;  but  the  death-rate  is  much  higher 
still,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  affirm,  with  respect  to  Lynn,  at  least, 
that  the  foreigners  are  not  increasing  as  fast  as  the  natives. 

Age-DistHbution. — The  age-distribution  of  the  populatioD 
of  Lynn  is  given  below,  in  several  different  groupings : — 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent  «f 

AGE. 

Number. 

Population 
(to  tenths). 

AGE. 

Number. 

PopaUtloB 
(to  tMlki). 

Under  5,  . 

8,280 

10.0 

90  to  100, 

11 

0.03 

6  to  10,   . 

8,185 

9.7 

Unknown, 

83 

0.2 

10  to  15,   . 

2,746 

8.4 

15  to  20,  . 

3,243 

9.9 

Under  16, 

9,211 

28.S 

20  to  30,  . 

6,669 

20.4 

15  to  60,. 

21,309 

65i 

30  to  40,  . 

6.547 

16.9 

Over  60, . 

1,997 

6.2 

40  to  50,   . 

3,696 

11.3 

60  to  60,   . 

2,154 

6.6 

Under  20, 

12,454 

88.2 

60  to  70,  . 

1,301 

3.9 

20  to  60, . 

16,912 

48J 

70  to  80,  . 

636 

1.6 

Over  60, . 

4,151 

12i 

80  to  90,  . 

149 

0.4 

What  strikes  us  in  this  statement  is  the  small  number  of 
children  under  iSve  years  of  age.  It  is  less  than  that  of  Boston) 
and  of  the  State  at  large,  by  .5  per  cent.  Another  point  to 
be  observed  is  the  largo  number  of  vigorous  adults.  As 
compared  with  the  whole  State,  the  number  between  twenty 
and  fifty  is  4.2  per  cent,  larger.  It  does  not  differ  maoh 
from  Boston  in  this  respect.  Lynn  also  contains  a  lefls 
percentage  of  people  over  sixty  than  the  State.     Thus  we  see 
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Ithat  it  has  u  large  relative  niimber  of  those  who  are  in  the 
vigorous,  jirodiictivG  ages,  and  a  small  relative  niiinlier  of 
'Ibose  who  are  iji  the  feeble,  de[)L'ndent  ages.  For  this  reasou 
:it  ought  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  death-rate  than  places  in 
which  the  opposite  conditions  ohtain. 

The  SeoMts. — Forty-aeven  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Lyna  are  males;  53  per  cent,  females.  This  percentage 
of  females  is  a  little  greater  thau  that  of  the  State  at  large, 
but  smaller  than  that  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  aome  other 
manufacturing  towns. 

Occupation. — Of  the  8,805  persons  who  are  sot  down  in  the 
«ensus  report  as  being  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechan- 
ical industries  in  Lynni  5,6)^9  are  employed  in  some  branch 
of  aboemaking.  These  figures  arc  supposed  to  include  the 
vorkiug  men  and  women  alone.  No  other  business  requires 
the  services  of  oue-tentb  part  as  many  persons.  The  mana- 
i&cture  of  morocco  comes  nearest  to  it,  employing  456  men  ; 
carpentry  next  to  that,  with  445.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
the  chief  employment  of  the  people  of  Lynn,  outside  of  those 
kinds  of  labor  which  pertiiin  to  every  community,  is  the  luanu- 
>&cture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Of  the  number  of  operatives 
^ven  above,  1,060  are  women.  The  influence  of  this  occupa- 
'tion,  apart  from  its  frequent,  but  unnecessary,  concomitants 
of  badly-drained,  -warmed,  and  -ventilated  shops,  upon  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  is  a  subject  which  requires  too  much 
research  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  The 
eondition  of  the  shops  will  be  brietly  considered  further  on. 

Intelligence. — Of  the  26,135  above  ten  years  of  age,  1,010, 
%  percentage  of  3.8,  cannot  read  and  write.  Of  these,  867, 
er  85.8  per  cent.,  are  foreign-born.  The  native  population 
tre,  aa  a  rule,  fairly  educated.  The  standard  of  education  in 
tiie  schools  is  high,  and  they  are  well  sustained.  The  per- 
oentnge  of  illiteracy  is  less  than  hulf  that  of  the  State  at  large, 
ftnd  but  little  more  than  a  third  that  of  Boston.  This  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  is  another  circumstance  tending  to  the 
iproduction  of  a  relatively  low  death-rato. 

Wealth. — Property  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the 
i|ieople.  The  wealthy  class  are  few  iu  number,  as  compared 
with  many  other  plaices.  The  great  body  of  the  people  may 
vtie  said  to  be  iu  moderate,  but  comfortable,  circumstances. 
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The  totil  valuation,  divided,  gives  $795  for  every  person,  and 
$2,908  for  every  adult  male. 

Paup&insm. — During  the  year  1875,  the  city  maintained 
fully,  at  the  almshouse  and  elsewhere,  165  persons,  including 
the  insane  chargeable  to  it  at  Ipswich.  It  also  partially  sap- 
ported  2,219  persons  at  their  own  homes.  The  number  thos 
assisted  has  been  larger  for  a  few  years  past  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  business.  Many  receive  aid  only 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  percentage  of  complete 
pauperism  to  the  whole  population  is  0.5 ;  of  partial  paupe^ 
ism,  6.8;  total,  7.3. 

III. — Artificial  Conditions  ArFEcriNG  Health. 

Water-Supply. — The  water-supply  of  Lynn  is  derived 
mainly  from  two  sources ;  viz.,  1.  The  wells  scattered  every- 
where  throughout  the  city  ;  2.  "Two  artificial  ponds. 

Up  to  the  year  1870,  the  water  used  came  almost  wholly 
from  the  former  source.  The  rain-water,  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  stored  in  cisterns  and  hogsheads,  was 
used  chiefly  for  washing  and  similar  purposes,  not  for  drink- 
ing or  cooking.  Now  the  pond-water  is  generally  supplied 
to  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city ;  yet  there  is  a  wide- 
spread preference  for  the  wells,  comparatively  few  of  which 
have  been  abandoned.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two- thirds  of  the 
people  habitually  use  well-water.  In  view  of  the  fact,  which 
is  thought  by  medical  men  to  be  established,  that  impure 
water  is  a  common  cause,  not  only  of  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  and  similar  diseases,  but  also  of  many  dis- 
turbances of  health  which  have  no  well-defined  character  or 
name,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jjyvm  to  consider,  to  how  great  an  extent  these  wells  have  or 
may  become  polluted.  The  subject  is  treated  somewhat  in 
detail  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Wells. — There  are  three  kinds  of  wells  in  use  : 

1.  The  ordinary  dug  well. 

2.  Driven  wells. 

3.  Borings  ;  sometimes  called  artesian  wells. 

The  dug  wells  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Of  thesey 
the  great  majority  may  be  described  as  superficial.  As  has 
been  shown  before,  a  large  part  of  inhabited  Lynn  is  situated 
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)Q  an  irregular  clay  bed,  covered  with  loose  gravel  and  sand. 
It  is  easy,  by  digging  a  short  distance  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  plain,  to  reach  a  saturated  stratum  of  earth,  overlying  the 
clay.  The  depth  of  water  in  a  well  sunk  into  this  stratum 
will  vary  continually  with  the  season.  The  water  is  clear 
and  sparkling,  except  after  heavy  rains ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  protect  it  from  contamination,  when  the  well  is  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cesspools,  vaults,  and  filthy  refuse  heaps, 
the  soakings  of  which  render  the  earth  foul.  A  portion  of 
the  dug  wells  are  sunk  below  the  clay  stratum.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  uniformly  the  case  where  the  clay  comes  very  near 
the  surface.  Another  portion  of  the  wells  are  dug  into  the 
rock.  These  are  situated  on  the  hills,  or  at  their  foot.  The 
depth  of  the  wells  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
A  few  go  deeper.  They  are  usually  stoned  up,  though  some 
have  wooden  curbs.  Those  which  are  sunk  below  the  clay 
are  less  liable  to  contamination  than  the  others,  but  they  are 
hy  no  means  secure ;  for  leakage  may  occur  above,  through 
the  loose  wall  of  the  well,  unless  this  is  thoroughly  backed 
in  with  clay  or  cement, — a  precaution  seldom  taken. 

When  the  clay  is  near  the  surface,  and  the  stratum  thin,  these 
^ells  are  scarcely  better  protected  than  those  above  the  clay ; 
for  the  neighboring  cesspools  and  privy-vaults  are  also,  quite 
likely,  sunk  lower  than  the  clay,  and  their  contents  find  ready 
*cce88  to  the  well  through  the  porous  substratum.  The  rock 
affords  no  protection,  for  the  water  passes  freely  through  its 
fcsures,  and  does  not  receive  any  of  the  benefit  of  filtration 
which  is  afforded  by  earth. 

The  most  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  wells 
to  contamination  prevail  among  the  people.  Those  who  are 
^miliar  with  the  principles  of  underdrainage  by  means  of 
porous  earthen  tiles,  know  that  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
earth  the  water  will  find  its  way  for  quite  a  long  distance  on 
either  side  to  them,  and  through  their  pores ;  yet  they  are 
)n]y  small  vacant  spaces  in  the  earth,  while  a  well  is  a  large 
tod  deep  one,  attracting  moisture  from  a  much  greater  dis- 
ance.  But,  notwithstanding  these  well-known  facts,  persons 
f  high  intelligence  on  most  points,  feel  perfectly  secure  in 
egard  to  their  wells,  with  a  cesspool  or  privy  within  a  few 
«t  of  them.      Below  are  given  illustrations  of  several  badly 
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situated  and  coDtatniiiated  wella.      They  are  only  Bpeoimeia 
of  many  within  the  writer's  knowledge. 

No.  1,  Rituated  on  Friend  Street.  The  privy  above  has  been 
for  some  years  cleaned  out  and  the  contents  placed  in  a  trendi 
between  it  and  the  well.  All  about  the  privy  are  ashes  and 
garbage  from  the  neighboring  house.      An  annlysis  of  tlu 


water  was  made  by  Professor  Nichols  in  1875.  (See  Bepoit 
State  Board  of  Health  for  1876,  page  254.)  A  number  ai 
serious  cases  of  illness  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  its  UH. 
It  is  easy  to  bco  how  it  becomes  contaminnled.  During  ft 
heavy  rain,  more  especially  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  there 
is  direct  surftice-dminage  into  it.  At  other  times  there  naj 
be  soakage  from  the  filthy  earth  above.  The  specimep 
examiucd  was  taken  when  the  well  was  at  its  best. 
No.  2,  situated  on  Western  Avenue,     The  diagram  ex- 


plains its  position.     The  soil  nud  subsoil  are  loose  ;  contamW 
nation  occurs  both  by  surface-drainage  and  from  soakagK 
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Five  cases  of  typhoid  occurred  in  1875  in  the  family  liriag  in 
the  bouse,  aod  seven  more,  with  one  death,  among  other  per- 
iom  usiog  the  water.  This  house  became  the  centre  of  iufeo- 
:ioD  for  a  whole  oeigbborbood.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
ns  made  by  Professor  Nichols,  which  proved  it  to  be  highly 
sataminated. 
No.  3,  situated  on  High  Street.  The  well  is  twenty-five 
Mtin  depth,  a  portion  of  it  being  dug  into  the  rock.  The 
wilt  is  ten  feet  distant  on  the  same  level.  There  is  a  cess- 
lool  in  the  garden  below,  and  a  stable  on  the  left.     The 


nildings  and  well  are  on  a  aide-bill.  The  premises  are  kept 
Inn,  and  the  water,  which  is  clear  and  of  good  taste,  has 
•en  used  for  many  years.  The  occurrence  of  typhoid  in  the 
unily  last  fall  led  the  physician  in  attendance  to  suspect  the 
rater.     An  analysis  was  made  with  the  following  result  :^ 

Bmnlt  aiprowd  Id 
put*  per  100,000. 

"AmmoDia  (nnfilMred,) 0.318 

AlbumiDoid  ammonia  (anfilterod),     ....       0.022 

Ammonia  (filtered), 0.SI8 

Albaminold  ammonia  (filtered) 0.021 

TMal  solid  reridae  at  21-2°  F 77.0 

Chlorine 11.6 


"Colorless.    The  large  amount  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  and 
h»  total  solids  show  it  to  bo  a  water  bad  to  drink.     The  77.0 
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pnrts  of  solid  matter  lose  12  (about)  on  ignition,  but  it  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  change  of  the  mineral  matter.  There 
is,  however,  objectionable  organic  matter  present,  and  a  oon- 
eiderable  amount  of  nitrates.  The  mineral  matter  is  mainly 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  alkaline  salts.  On  account 
of  the  dGli(][ue8cent  character  of  the  residue,  it  is  inferred 
that  some  of  the  chlorine  is  in  combination  with  calcium,  and 
not  all  as  common  salt." 

There  were  five  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  family,  and  several 
others,  with  one  death,  among  neighboring  persons  using  the 
water. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  danger  that  exists.  B 
would  be  difiicult  to  set  forth  the  whole  danger  in  terms  soffi* 
cieutly  strong,  but  we  may  confidently  make  the  broid 
statement  that  there  is  no  well  of  this  kind  anywhere  withia 
the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  that  is  not  subject 
to  a  possible  contamination.  When  the  well  is  closely  8U^ 
rounded  by  dwellings  and  their  concomitants,  the  possibility 
becomes  a  probability ;  in  numerous  instances  an  absolute 
certainty.  1 

The  other  kinds  of  wells  in  use  are  safer,  but  they  should 
always  be  carefully  looked  after.  Driven  wells  have  beea 
polluted  by  the  dribbling  of  sewage  downward  along  the 
tube.  Artesian  wells,  so  called,  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  best  example  within  my  knowledge  is  one  on  Bostoa 
Street,  which  discharges  a  constant  stream.  A  well  on  MaD 
Street  was  excavated  like  an  ordinary  well  for  30  feet,  dowa 
to  the  clay ;  then  a  boring  of  50  feet  was  made,  giving  the 
whole  a  depth  of  80  feet.  The  water  rose  to  within  15  fert 
of  the  surface.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  well  could  be 
contaminated,  except  by  leakage  into  the  reservoir  above  tto 
clay.  There  are  several  more  superficial  wells  of  this  kind  ol 
Williams  Street.  After  the  clay  was  reached  in  excavatingfl 
wooden  curb  was  sunk  down,  the  staves  being  driven  into  At' 
clay.  A  boring  six  inches  in  diameter  was  made  through  thi 
clay,  the  water  rising  to  the  surface  and  flowing  over  the  topi 
This  occurs  now  only  in  the  wet  seasons. 

The  liability  of  these  wells  to  contamination  depends  laige^ 
on  the  character  of  the  curb.     Brick,  coated  with  hydraulio 
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cement,  would  be  better  than  wood.  The  well  is  far  prefer- 
able to  one  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  natural  character  of  the  well-water  of  Lynn,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  regions  having  such  geological  characters,  is 
for  the  most  part  good.  Near  the  level  of  the  sea,  however, 
it  is  apt  to  be  brackish. 

The  water  from  the  two  ponds  referred  to  above  has  under- 
gone some  fluctuations  in  quality  during  the  short  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  depending  partly  on  the 
newness  of  the  works  for  storing  and  distributing  it,  and 
ptrtly  upon  some  unexplained  natural  causes;  but  it  now 
gives  better  satisfaction  than  formerly.  It  is  somewhat  col- 
ored ;  and  many  complain  of  it  on  this  account.  It  is  sup- 
plied to  about  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  but  it 
fa  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-third  use  it  for  drinking 
Hid  cooking.  Breed's  Pond  was  originally  constructed  in 
1842,  and  improved  for  public  use  in  1870.  Birch  Pond  was 
constructed  in  1873.  The  surface  from  which  the  water  is 
eollected  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being  of  a 
iterile,  rocky  nature,  and  uninhabited.  The  total  daily 
capacity  of  the  two  ponds  is  1,500,000  gallons.  This  is  less 
tlum  was  at  first  estimated ;  but  the  fact  had  not  then  been 
ascertained  that  the  average  rainfall  of  the  district  is  less  than 
that  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  which  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  calculation. 

The  average  number  of  gallons  used  daily  by  each  con- 
Himer  is  74.48.  This  is  a  large  amount  when  compared  with 
the  English  supply,  but  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
lome  other  American  cities.  The  growing  wants  of  the  city 
reader  it  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  stored ;  and  the 
important  question  is  presented  as  to  whence  it  shall  be 
ferived.  The  natural  lakes  of  Lynn,  briefly  described  on 
page  172,  have  been  strongly  urged  as  a  source.  The  natural 
quality  of  the  water  is  excellent ;  but  the  objection  is  raised 
that  the  ponds  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  constantly 
increasing  population,  the  drainage  of  which  they  in  a  meas- 
ure receive,  and  that  there  is  a  large  cemetery,  also  growing, 
upon  their  water-sheil .  These  facts  render  a  contamination 
rf  the  waters  a  matter  of  extreme  probability,  unless  great 
sipense  is  incurred  to  protect  them.     And  the  fact  is  brought 
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forward  that  if  this  should  be  done,  the  diversion  of  the  wax- 
face-water  would  diminish  the  supply  in  proportion.  Thefeir 
of  serious  pollution  from  the  villages  on  the  borders  of  tiiese 
ponds  is  not  an  idle  one,  as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral German  cities.  (See  American  translation  of  Ziemssen's 
Cyclopedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  69.)  The 
poison  so  conveyed  through  water,  and  so  deadly  in  its  effects, 
is  not  discoverable  by  chemical  or  microscopical  tests. 

The  alternative  is  presented  for  the  city  to  increase  its  sup- 
ply by  an  extension  of  the  plan  which  has  been  already 
adopted.  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  course,  there  is 
a  division  of  sentiment  among  the  people.  To  one  examin- 
ing the  subject  from  a  non-partisan  standpoint,  it  would  seem 
to  be  altogether  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 

Sewerage. — Next  to  the  subject  of  water-supply  in  impo^  ■ 
tance,  is  sewerage.  The  work  of  constructing  sewers  in  Lyno  ^ 
was  begun  in  1866,  and  has  gone  steadily  but  slowly  onwird 
since.  There  arc  now  nearly  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  t 
total  of  89  miles  of  streets.  Many  of  the  streets  partake  of 
the  character  of  country  roads  to  so  great  a  degi*ee  as  not  to 
require  sewerage.  In  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  its  extension.  So  far  as  any  effect 
of  the  sewers  already  constructed  upon  health  has  been 
observed,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  favorable.  The  problem 
of  determining  this  effect,  however,  is  so  complicated,  that  the 
statistics  at  present  available  do  not  suffice  for  its  exact  solu- 
tion. But  aside  from  any  reduction  of  mortality  that  ma/ 
have  been  effected,  it  is  safe  to  credit  the  sewers  with  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  good  ;  for — 

1.  They  have  rendered  the  soil  of  the  streets  eontainii^ 
them  drier,  by  establishing  a  more  effective  surface-drainase, 
and  by  their  action  as  underdrains. 

2.  They  have  abolished  a  large  number  of  cesspools. 
Every  private  drain  entering  a  sewer  does  away  with  tiw 

necessity  of  a  cesspool ;  and  so  affords  more  security  to  welbf " 
and  protects  the  soil  from  contamination. 

3.  By.  improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  streets,  they 
have  stimulated  the  residents  to  greater  care  of  their  premisfli 
as  regards  cleanliness.  This  fact  is  strikingly  observable  iif 
Sagamore,  Beach  and  Pleasant  streets. 
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Bat  there  is  one  prominent  defect  in  the  sowers  which 
demands  attention.  This  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  ventila- 
tion. The  sewer  constructed  during  the  past  season  in  Balti- 
more Street  is  ventilated  through  the  catch-basins,  an  eight- 
inch  hole  being  made  in  the  central  division  of  the  trap.  There 
is  now  considerable  complaint  of  bad  odors  arising  from  the 
catch*basins  in  the  streets,  and  the  experiment  will  probably 
iift?e  to  be  abandoned.  All  the  other  sewers  are  unventilated. 
Id  a  few  instances  water-spouts  enter  private  drains,  and  so 
afford  a  sort  of  ventilation  to  the  sewer ;  but  the  experience 
of  other  cities  has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  any  depend- 
ence being  placed  upon  this  method.  The  outlets  of  the 
lowers  are  such  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
ttrong  winds.  In  this  way  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
liie  traps  of  sinks  and  water-closets  have  been  forced  and  the 
lewer-gases  driven  into  the  houses.  The  same  result  is 
Ihoaght  to  have  occurred  during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  were  tide-locked.  Only 
CBe  outlet,  viz.,  that  of  the  Shepard-street  sewer,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  filled  by 
the  tide. 

This  grave  defect  in  the  sewers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  city 
mil  remedy  before,  like  Croyden,  in  England,  it  is  taught 
^iidom  by  the  occurrence  of  a  destructive  epidemic.  The 
iBanner  in  which  the  sewage  is  disposed  of  is,  prospectively, 
to  evil  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  all  discharged  into  the  har- 
bor or  on  the  flats.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  harbor 
it  for  a  portion  of  the  time  nearly  emptied  of  water,  it  will 
be  seen  how  dangerous  this  process  is.  The  accumulation  of 
aQt  or  sewage-mud  is  going  on  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  as 
Uie  sewerage  is  extended.  When  the  wind  is  from  that  direc- 
Ibn,  and  the  tide  out,  there  is  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odor  perceptible  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
iaggested  that  the  sewage  should  bo  diverted  from  the  harbor 
tad  carried  across  the  marsh  to  Saugus  River.  Two  objec- 
tions present  themselves  to  this  plan,  perhaps  not  insuperable 
ones,  but  certainly  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  distance  across  the  marsh  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  the  sewer  a  sufficient  fall  to  ensure  its  being 
kept  free  from  deposit.     This  might  be  remedied  by  pump- 
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ing ;  but  here  the  expense  is  an  obstacle  not  to  be  disregarded 
in  these  times. 

2.  The  sewage-mud  might  be  swept  around  and  left  on 
Revere  Beach,  or  carried  up  the  river  by  the  tide.  In  either 
case  parties  damaged  would  have  a  right  of  action. 

Another  plan  proposed  is  to  carry  the  sewers  out  far  into 
the  harbor.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  effected, 
except  in  connection  with  some  comprehensive  scheme  to  fill 
in  a  portion  of  the  harbor  and  dredge  out  the  rest  of  it.  The 
outlay  for  this  would  be  immense.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
sewage  could  be  carried  across  into  Nahaut  Bay  without 
pumping;  and  if  it  were  so  carried,  it  might  spoil  Long 
Beach.  The  alternative  of  **  sewage-irrigation '^  remains. 
But  there  is  no  suitable  land  accessible  without  pumping, 
and  hardly  with.  Altogether,  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
the  sewage  in  Lynn  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  skilled  engineers. 

House-Drainage. — As  only  415  drains,  in  all,  connect  with 
the  sewers,  there  being  5,442  occupied  dwelling-houses  in 
Lynn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  shops  and  other  build* 
ings  requiring  drainage,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  sewage 
must  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  into 
some  sort  of  a  cesspool.     Any  estimate  of  the  amount  run- 
ning directly  on  the  surface  would  be  guesswork,  and  of  little 
value.     Suffice   it   to  say,  that  the  practice   of  discharging  i 
house-drainngc  on  the  surface  is  not  unusual  in  the  outskirts  I 
of  the  town,  where  the  sink-holes  under  the  back  windowi 
are  as  successful  in  arresting  the  attention  of  the  sauitaij 
inspector  through  his  olfactories  as  they  are  wont  to  be  in ' 
purely   rural   districts.     Sometimes   the   drainage  runs  into 
privy-vaults,  but  this  is  rare.     The  most  common  kind  of  cess- 
pool is  a  bottomless  cask  or  hogshead,  set  in  the  ground  and  '. 
covered  over,  first  with  plank  and  then  with  earth.     Another 
kind  frequently  used  has  an  uncovered  bottom,  open  stons 
sides  and  vaulted  brick  top.     This  may  be  said  to  be  the  cess* 
pool  in  general  use  in  connection  with  the  better  class  ot 
houses.     Some  few  are  cemented  and  supposed  to  be  wattfP* 
tight.     The  frequent  necessity  of  emptying  these,  howevoTi 
renders  them  unpopular..    Where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  poroflS'^ 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  soak  away  at  all  times,  the  cesspool  iS'' 
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not  cleaned  out  until  nearly  or  quite  full  of  sediment.  Out 
of  several  thousands  of  cesspools  which  exist  in  the  city,  only 
twenty-eight  were  emptied  by  the  city  contractors  in  1874, 
twenty-nine  in  1875,  and  twenty-five  in  1876,  up  to  August 
25.  As  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  families,  shops,  etc., 
supplied  with  the  city  water  have  drains  connecting  with  the 
sewers,  it  follows  that  of  the  470,000,000  gallons,  more  or 
less,  annually  consumed,  upwards  of  420,000,000  gallons  are 
absorbed  by  the  earth  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city. 
The  reader  can  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  probability  of 
any  portion  of  this  water,  polluted  as  it  is  with  offensive 
oiganic  matter,  finding  its  way  into  the  thousands  of  wells 
scattered  over  the  same  territory. 

House-drains  are  seldom  either  trapped  or  ventilated.  The 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  have  no  traps  to  their  kitchen-sink 
waste-pipes.  The  water-closets  in  town  are  mostly  of  the 
** Bartholomew"  pattern.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  trap  the 
soil-pipe  with  a  half  or  full  S  bend,  and  then  connect  with  this, 
without  separate  traps,  the  waste-pipes  of  bath-tubs  and  wash- 
bowls on  the  same  floor  of  the  house.  Many  are  introducing 
the  galvanized  iron  seat  ventilators,  with  good  results.  A 
prominent  plumber  declared  to  the  writer,  that  if  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  article  on  '^  House-Drainage,"  in  the  last 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  were  correct,  there  was 
not  a  house  in  Lynn  in  which  the  provisions  for  drainage  were 
perfect.  This  we  can  easily  believe  to  be  the  case,  for  defects 
abound  everywhere.  That  they  are  not  more  operative  for 
evil,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  crowding,  and  other  sanitary 
advantages  which  this  city  possesses  in  common  with  others 
of  its  size.  These  advantages  are  rapidly  disappearing  as  the 
population  increases  and  filth  accumulates  about  the  dwellings. 

Surface-drainage. — So  far  as  the  streets  are  concerned, 
this  point  is  being  carefully  looked  after.  A  great  amount  of 
grading  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  much 
improvement  is  manifest.  The  work  is  still  going  on,  and 
will,  in  duo  course  of  time,  be  complete. 

Underdrainage. — ^No   systematic  attempt   seems    ever  to 
have  been  made  to  deprive  the  soil  of  Lynn  of  any  portion  of 
its  superabundant  moisture.     The  result  has  been  indirectly 
ittaioed  in  some  instances  by  grading  to  facilitate  surface- 
SB 
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drainage,  thus  diminidhing  the  supply  which  the  ground 
receives,  and  by  the  construction  of  brick  sewers,  which,  ai 
before  stated,  act  in  some  measure  as  porous  tile-drains.  Bq 
outside  the  limits  of  these  improvements,  the  soil  is,  for  tb< 
most  part,  in  iU  original  state  of  dampness  or  dryness.  It  i 
true  that  wells,  and  even  cellars,  may  act  as  receptacles  for  ih 
water,  and  cause  the  soil  about  them  to  be  somewhat  drier ;  bu 
this  can  hardly  be  considered  an  advantage,'in  a  sanitary  poin 
of  view.  Some  of  the  marsh  lands  have  been  diked  and  ditched 
in  order  that  they  might  be  cultivated.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Uk 
idea  of  "  drainage  for  profit "  has  occurred  to  some  of  oui 
people,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  that  of  ^  drainage  for  health* 
ever  has.  In  the  damp  districts,  some  of  the  cellars  are  pro- 
vided with  wooden  or  stone  drains,  the  principal  object  of 
which  is  to  carry  off  the  water  that  collects  during  heavy  rains. 
The  result  of  the  general  inattention  to  underdrainage  is  a 
great  prevalence  of  damp  cellars.  The  dampness  is  not  equally 
obvious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  strikingly 
manifest  during  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  ground  is  soaked 
with  water,  and  the  protective  agencies  of  frost  and  sunshine 
are  not  actively  at  work.  Statements  going  to  prove  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  damp  districts  will  be  given  further  on. 

Drainage  of  Factories. — The  drainage  of  shoe  factories 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  ordinary  dwellings, 
and  requires  no  separate  mention.  Factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  morocco,  glue  and  soap  are  characterized  by  an 
offensive  sewage,  the  disposal  of  which  is  a  matter  of  some 
sanitary  importance.  There  are  twenty-four  morocco  fac- 
tories in  town,  discharging  their  sewage  as  follows  : — 

Fifteen  drain  through  the  sewers,  or  directly  into  the 
harbor. 

Two  large  ones,  on  Market  Street,  allow  the  greater  part 
of  their  liquid  waste  to  run  into  a  creek  in  the  rear  of  the 
shops,  between  Market  and  Pleasant  streets  and  the  two  rail- 
roads. From  thence  the  overflow  finds  its  way  through  • 
wooden  drain  into  the  Pleasant-street  sewer.  The  creek  was 
once  the  lower  part  of  the  brook  which  ran  down  from 
Munroe  Street.  It  was  cut  off  by  the  Market-street  sewer. 
One  of  the  aforesaid  factories  has  a  drain  entering  the  Market- 
street  sewer;  but  having  too  slight  a  fall,  it  becomes  cloggedi 
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aod  practically  inoperative.     The  creek  is  extremely  filthy ; 
and  although  it  is  claimed  by  morocco  manufacturers  that  the 
sewage  of  their  shops  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  on  account 
of  its  lime  and  other  constituents,  which  act  as  disinfectants, 
it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  such  sewage,  stagnant 
aod  decomposing  under  a  hot  sun,  does  not  develop  gases 
dangerous  to   health.     At   any  rate,  Pleasant  and   Harbor 
streets,  notorious  for  their  unhealthiness,  are  near  this  creek. 
Two  morocco  factories  drain  into  Strawberry  Brook,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Waterhill  Street.     The  sewage  runs  at  inter- 
Tab  into  the  lower  brook,  which  is  occasionally  flushed  from 
the  upper  brook  to  secure   cleansing.      The   upper  brook 
usually  conveys  the  principal  part  of  the  water  to  the  mill- 
pond.     Between  Boston  and   Waterhill  streets,  Strawberry 
Brook  is  made  offensive  by  this  sewage. 

One  or  two  morocco  factories  drain  into  the  upper  end  of 
Flax  Pond.  ' 

One  glue  factory  drains  into  Sjtony  Brook,  above  Boston 
Street.  Parties  living  near  say  that  the  brook  is  very  offen- 
sive in  summer. 

Another,  glue  factory  is  situated  on  the  low  land,  between 
Harbor  Street  and  the  Revere  Beach  Railroad.  There  is  a 
drain  which  carries  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  grounds  into 
a  trench  by  the  side  of  the  railroad.  From  thence  a  portion 
of  it  probably  finds  its  way  into  the  mill-pond.  The  ground 
is  soaked  with  filth ;  and  there  are  offensive,  stagnant  pools 
about  and  under  the  buildings. 

Two  soap  factories  (bone-boiling  establishments)  situated 
on  Chestnut  Street,  drain  into  Bog  Meadow.  There  is  much 
complaint,  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  disagreeable  odors 
proceeding  from  these  factories ;  no  deleterious  influence  upon 
liealth,  however,  has  been  demonstrated.  The  neighborhood 
ii  8|)arsely  settled.  The  meadow  in  the  rear  of  the  factories 
ia  very  foul. 

One  soap  factory,  upon  Lake  Street,  drains  into  a  vat. 
This  is  filled  with  loam,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time, 
and  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Xifjht-Soil. — Night-soil  is  either  washed  away,  by  means 
of  water-closets  and  drains,  into  cesspools  and  sewers,  or 
allowed  to  accumulate   under   privies.     The  privies  are  of 
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varying  construction.  Some  are  destitute  of  vaults  ;  otliers  are 
placed  over  shallow  pits.  Still  others  have  rudely  constructed 
vaults,  stoned  or  planked  up  at  the  sides,  with  uncovered 
bottoms.  The  stones  and  planks  are  only  intended  to  guard 
against  the  caving  in  of  the  sides,  not  to  prevent  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  vault  from  soaking  away  into  the  earth. 
A  few  privies  have  vaults  of  brick  or  stone,  cemented  at  sides 
and  bottom,  and  designed  to  be  water-tight;  a  condition 
which  they  often  fail  to  attain.  The  great  majority  of  the 
privies  are  connected  with  some  shed  or  out-building,  from  a 
few  feet  to  as  many  rods  from  the  dwelling.  Some  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  house,  so  that  leakage  from  the 
vault  into  the  cellar  has  been  known  to  occur.  No  satisfactory 
provision  is  made  for  the  cleansing  of  privies  and  the  removal 
of  night-soil  from  the  city.  Except  in  some  rare  instances, 
in  which  complaint  is  made  to  the  police  authorities,  of  privies 
as  being  in  such  an  offensive  condition  as  to  constitute  them 
intolerable  nuisances,  the  matter  of  keeping  them  clean  is  left 
to  the  dictates  of  individual  indifference  and  cupidity,  or  the 
opposite. 

A  city  ordinance  requires  that  the  work  of  cleansing  vaults 
and  cesspools  shall  be  performed  by  persons  whom  the  city 
appoints,  at  fixed  prices,  and  under  prescribed  conditions; 
but  only  those  who  make  application  have  their  wants  attended 
to,  and  then  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  The  contractors  are 
put  under  bonds  to  do  the  work  faithfully,  to  employ  a  water- 
tight cart,  to  work  only  at  night  between  certain  hours,  to 
leave  the  premises  in  good  condition,  and  to  remove  the  night- 
soil  either  entirely  without  the  city  limits,  or  to  such  places 
within  as  the  authorities  may  designate.  How  inadequate 
these  provisions  are  for  the  necessities  of  the  case,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  facts.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses 
in  Lynn,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  is  5,532.  Many  of  these 
are  of  two  tenements,  for  which  separate  privies  or  water- 
closets  are  provided.  There  are  984  water-closets,  178  of 
them  being  in  factories.  There  are  32  houses  with  two  water- 
closets  each.  Making  the  necessary  deductions,  we  have  left 
4,758  houses  supplied  with  some  sort  of  a  privy.  This  is  a  I 
moderate  estimate  ;  the  number  being  probably  greater.  Of 
this  number,  there  were  cleaned  out  by  the  contractors  in 
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1874,  468 ;  in  1875,  359 ;  in  1876,  up  to  August  25,  346. 
Many  of  these  had  not  been  cleaned  out  for  several  years 
previously  ;  some  had  gone  as  long  as  five  years.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  privies  are  annually 
cleansed  under  the  supervision  of  the  health  authorities. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  elsewhere,  those  who  have 
gardens  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  night-soil  as  a  fertilizer. 
Not  a  few  bury  it  in  a  trench  near  the  privy.  During  the 
year  1876,  the  night-soil  has  been  carried  into  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  placed,  a  portion  of  it  in  pits  and 
carefully  covered  with  muck,  another  portion  directly  on  the 
surface,  uncovered.  The  odor  from  these  pits  and  heaps  was 
was  very  troublesome  to  people  living  near  during  the  hot 
weather.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  diphtheria  was 
most  prevalent  throughout  the  summer  months,  at  a  time 
when,  in  all  other  portions  of  the  city,  it  had  in  great  measure 
^ted  its  ravages. 

Garbage, — ^The  garlmge  or  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  **  swill,"  is  collected  chiefly  by  boys,  in 
pails  and  carts,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  swine.     No  super- 
vision whatever  is  exercised  over  these  boys   by  the  city 
SQthorities,  but  they  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they  will, 
tod  to  use  the  sidewalks  as  highways  for  the  transportation  of 
their  disgusting  freight.     They  are  accustomed  to  leave  their 
carts  in  front  of  dwellings,  under  the  noses  of  the  residents 
and  passers-by,  while  they  are  engaged  in  searching  for  the 
swill  or  in  more  reprehensible  employment.     The  evils  con- 
nected  with  this  system,  or  lack  of  system,  are  various.     In 
the  first  place,  it  encourages  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  in 
the  practice  of  raising  swine ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  filthy 
pens  in  which  these  animals  are  kept  abound  in  some  sections. 
In  the  second  place,  the  garbage  is  not  always  thoroughly 
removed.     It  is  usually  placed  in  some  open  receptacle,  as  a 
frkin  or  box,  by  the  occupant  of  the  hoQse.     This  vessel, 
although  emptied  once  a  day,  or  less  often,  by  the  swill-boy^  is 
seldom  cleaned,  and  hence  becomes  foul.     In  some  places  the 
garbage  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  yard 
with  other  rubbish.     In  such  cases  the  swill-boy  picks  up 
what  be  couveniently  can,  the  rest  being  left  to  putrefy  and 
poison  the  air  of  the  locality.     The  evils  arising  from  a 
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defective  removal  of  kitchen  refuse,  are  manifest  in  propor- 
tion as  people  are  ignorant  and  careless  of  sanitary  laws. 

Dry  Refuse. — The  dry  refuse  of  dwellings,  such  as  ashes, 
broken  crockery,  old  boots,  and  other  kinds  of  rubbish,  mixed 
often  with  a  certain  amount  of  putrescible  matter,  is  now 
removed  by  the  teams  of  the  highway  department,  on  being 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  in  barrels  or  heaps,  by  the 
occupant  of  the  house.  The  practice  was  established  several 
years  since  by  Hon.  Hiram  N.  Breed,  then  surveyor  of  high- 
ways, and  has  resulted  in  much  improvement  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  city.  Were  the  moist  refuse  or  swill 
removed  in  an  equally  systematic  and  thorough  manner,  the 
benefit  resulting  would  be  great.  The  refuse  collected  as 
above  has  been  used  for  filling  in  at  the  wharves  and  elsewhere 
in  the  city ;  a  practice  of  which  little  can  be  said  in  commen- 
dation. 

Piggeries. — Of  the  abodes  of  the  different  domestic  animal8> 
those  of  swine  are  most  deserving  of  mention,  from  their 
intimate  connection  with  dwellings,  and  their  offensiveuess. 
The  ordure  which  accumulates  in  them  is  usually  employed 
as  a  fertilizer  on  some  neighboring  garden-patch.  The  fact 
that  they  are  most  numerous,  and  in  the  closest  connection 
with  dwellings,  in  the  unhealthy  sections  of  the  city,  may  be 
taken  as  proof  of  their  evil  influence. 

Dwellings. — In  the  character  of  its  dwelling-houses,  Lynn 
does  not  differ  materially  from  other  cities  in  New  England. 
The  most  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  so  scattered  over  the 
abundant  space  afforded,  that  in  very  few  localities  can  they 
be  said  to  be  crowded.  But  in  common  with  dwellings 
almost  everywhere,  they  have  certain  faults,  pertiiiuing  either 
to  site,  construction,  or  management. 

1.  Site. — In  regard  to  site,  the  principal  defect  is  that  they 
are  too  often  built  upon  wet  land.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  constructed  within  the  last  ten  years ;  instances  being 
obpervable  on  the  low  lands  surrounding  Bog  Meadow  on  the 
north  and  east,  along  the  course  of  Stacey's  Brook,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  marshes.  It  seems  almost  criminal  to  allow 
such  places  to  be  occupied  for  habitations,  without  being 
drained,  when  there  is  so  much  land  not  open  to  such  objec* 
tions  remaining  to  be  taken  up. 
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2.  ConKliudion. — Adido  fioni  points  which  have  already 
been  iiicidentjilly  ulludeil  to  under  other  heads,  the  chief  fault 
in  the  construction  of  dwellings  cmisiats  in  the  kok  of  pro- 
visions for  a  constant  supply  "f  pnre  air.  A  few  houses 
have  openings  fi>r  ventilation  in  the  chimneys,  or  have  sepa- 
rate flues  or  shafts  for  this  pnrpoae  ;  but  the  greater  nuiulwr 
have  no  means  of  ventihiling  except  through  doors  and  win- 
dows. When  the  latter  let  down  at  the  top,  and  the  matter 
has  intelligent  care,  the  dwelling  may  bo  kept  well  supplied 
with  such  air  as  the  city  affords,  which,  in  view  of  what  has 
T>een  said  of  the  condition  of  privies  and  back  yards  in  some 
quarters,  may  well  bo  supposed  to  be  not  always  of  the  best. 
Owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  impurities  of  the  air 
sre  not  manifest  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  seldom  to  tfiat  of 
imcll,  and  to  the  fact  that  their  ill  effects  are  sueh  us  to  mis- 
lead in  regard  to  their  cause,  there  is  a  degree  of  popular 
neglect  of  ventilation  that  is  discouraging  to  the  sanitarian. 
The  dampness  of  the  air  in  dwellings  is  another  poiut  that 
requires  mention.  Many  that  are  situated  on  a  porous  and 
frell-drained  soil  have  damp  cellars  and  apartments,  fur  the 

'woiplo  reason  that  the  roof  leaks  or  the  water  runs  into  the 
'oellar  at  every  rain.  In  this  way,  owing  to  faulty  construc- 
'tion,  the  dwelling  may  be  as  unhealthy  as  tho^^gb  situated  on 
'  B  marsh. 

3.  MaJiagemeni. — By  this  term  is  meant,  chiefly,  care  as 
regards  cleanliuess,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  means  afforded 

'  for  ventilation.  The  greatest  difference  ia  observable.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  death-rate  of  differ- 
ent sections  and  streets  varies  just  in  proportion  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  vigilance  of  people  in  keeping  themselves  and 
their  surroundings,  the  air  they  breathe  and  the  water  they 
drink,  free  from  filth.  The  best  natural  advantages  and  most 
perfect  construction  of  the  dwelling,  are  of  little  use  without 
this  care. 
I  Skoe-»hops. — The  shoe-shops  of  Lynn  are  now  to  bo  con- 
'  Bidercd  hviefij,  with  reference  to  their  arrangements  for  ven- 
'  tilation,  drainage,  warmth  and  light.  They  arc  ail,  as  a  rule, 
»ell  lighted,  this  being  a  necessity  of  the  work.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  warmth,  there  is  probably  little  room  for  complaint. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  some  ure  kept  too  warm  in  winter, 
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the  workmen  being  thereby  rendered  liable  to  take  cold  on 
going  out.  Drainage  is  generally  good ;  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  number  of  shops  are  situated  on  streets  containing 
sewers,  of  which  the  owners  can  avail  themselves.  The 
water-closets,  with  which  the  shops  are  frequently  supplied, 
are  extremely  prone  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to  be,  conse- 
quently, in  a  filthy  condition.  There  is  an  almost  universal 
absence  of  any  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Below  are 
given  descriptions  of  two  of  the  larger  shops,  which  may  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  the  whole. 

No.  1.     The  building  is  eighty  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  and 
consists  of  a  basement  or  cellar,  and  four  stories.     The  means 
of  ventilation  are  the  windows,  doors,  and  the  elevator,  situ- 
ated'nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building.     This  is  in  use 
much  of  the  time,  and  allows  of  considerable  circulation  of 
air.    There  is,  however,  no  escape  at  the  top.    The  maximum 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  shop  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.      The  estimated  cubic  space  for  each  hand  is 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet.      The  space  afibrded  for 
each  person  is  seen  to  be  ample,  provided  the  air  be  changed 
often   enough.     According  to  best  authorities,  about  three 
times  per  hour  would  be  required  in  order  to  ensure  purity. 
When   this   frjsh   supply  is   left  to  the   chance  opening  of    ■ 
doors  and  windows,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  during  cold 
weather  the  air  is  not  at  all  times  good.     There  are  nine    < 
water-closets  in  the  building  with  a  direct  supply  of  water. 
Those  on  one  side  of  the  building  enter  one  main  soil-pipOi    ' 
which  extends  upward  to  the  roof,  and  receives  the  water  J 
from  thence  at  its  open  end.      Beneath  the  shop  it  enters  a  . 
drain,   into  which  the   soil-pipe   of  the  other   water-closets  ' 
enters  also.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  water-closeti  *., 
are   furnished   with   ventilation.      They   are   not,  however,   ; 
in  good  working  order.     The  general  appearance  of  the  shop  V' 
is  cleanly. 

No.  2.  The  building  is  old,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  one  '^t 
of  which  has  five  floors,  and  the  other,  four.  The  windows  J^ 
are  numerous  and  small.  In  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  <3 
chance  ventilation,  there  is  a  wooden  ventilating-shaft,  aboUl 
fifteen  inches  square,  in  transverse  section,  for  the  two  uppet  ■ 
stories,  and  a  scuttle  in  the  roof.      The  basement  coutaiua  %A 
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stagnaut  pool  of  water  uuder  the  floor,  visible  where  the  lat- 
ter is  broken.  There  are  seven  water-closets  and  one  urinal, 
all  of  which  are  somewhat  ofiensive.  The  drainage  is  into 
the  sewer.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the  air  was  close  and  bad. 
Estimated  cubic  space  for  each  workman,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.* 

The  proprietors  of  the  shoe-shops,  so  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  have  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  assist  in  the 
inspection,  and  to  allow  errors  to  be  pointed  out.  No  satis- 
factory statistics  bearing  on  the  causation  of  disease  by  the 
defective  construction  and  management  of  shops  are  at  pres- 
et available. 

Intemperance  and  Immorality, — The  amount  of  intcmper- 
iDce  in  Lynn,  as  compared  with  other  places,  cannot  readily 
te  ascertained.  We  know  the  annual  number  of  arrests  for 
hmkenncss,  the  number  of  intoxicated  people  helped  home, 
dc.,  but  these  figures  are  only  the  reflex  of  the  activity, 
ff  otherwise,  of  the  police  authorities,  and  give  no  adequate 
Uea  of  the  extent  to  which  intemperance  prevails  among  the 
feople.  But  among  certain  classes  of  the  community,  and 
k  certain  localities,  this  vice  is  a  very  common  one,  and  it  is 
Hiversaliy  recognized  by  our  physicians  as  a  potent  cause  of 
\  iaease  and  death.  In  regard  to  immorality,  although  it  can- 
I  lot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  general  relation  between  the 
:|ievalence  of  all  forms  of  vice  and  of  disease,  yet  the  subject 
ii  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  public  hygiene 
chiefly  as  a  cause  of  venereal  disease,  and  as  leading  to  the 
JVactice  of  criminal  abortion.  The  former  cannot  ])e  said  to 
k  more  prevalent  in  Lynn  than  in  other  manufacturing 
Idwds.  The  practice  of  criminal  abortion  is  frequent.  Its 
Acts  are  the  impaired,  often  the  hopelessly  ruined,  health 
rf  the  mothers,  and  a  general  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of 
•ociety.  This  melancholy  confession  can  be  slightly  relieved 
Vfthe  statement,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicians  the 
ynetice  has  lessened  of  late  years,  and  that  there  is  manifest 
H  improved  sentiment  in  regard  to  it  among  the  better 
classes  of  the  community.  Others  are  hardly  willing  to 
■ike  even  this  admission. 

'  The  defects  in  this  sbop,  as  regards  drainage  and  the  means  of  ventilation,  have 
in  iwedied,  is  •  metfiirc,  since  the  vi^it  was  made. 
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IV. — Rates  of  Mortalitt. 

Having  thus  far  described  the  population  and  pointed  oat 
the  conditions,  natural  and  artificial,  which  influence  tiis. 
healthfulness  of  the  same,  it  will  be  next  in  place  to  dete^ 
mine  the  results  of  these  conditions,  and  to  give  them  asfitf 
as  may  be  numerical  expression. 

The  annual  death-rates  of  the  whole  city  for  the  past  twenty* 
five  years  are  exhibited  bch)W.  The  calculations  were  all  madi 
from  original  data,  the  population  being  estimated  in  tiie 
manner  indicated  on  page  180  for  all  years  except  those  in 
which  a  census  was  taken.* 


Annual  Death-rate 

of  Lynn  for  Twenty-five  Tears  (1851 

-75,1 

inclufice), 

! 

Numb<>r    i 

Nombtf 

TEABS. 

per  1,000  of. 
Tupuiatlon. . 

YEARS. 

p«rl.OMif 
I'opaUliil. 

I80I. 

16.8 

1864 

21.7 

1852, 

^        ^ 

17.9 

1865, 

22.1      1 

18. 

I808, 

. 

18.3 

1866, 

1854, 

, 

16.8 

1867, 

16.2 

1855, 

20.8 

1868, 

17.9 

185G, 

17.8 

1869, 

18.3 

1857, 

17.2 

1870, 

17.2 

1858, 

17.9 

1871, 

19.9 

185J», 

17.1 

1H72, 

24.6 

1860, 

17.7 

1873, 

22.1 

18()1, 

2(^8 

1874, 

18.6 

18()2, 

18.5 

1875, 

19.4 

1803, 

20.3 

1 
1 

The  mean  rate  for  the  whole  period  is  19.1.  As  will  be 
observed,  the  maximum  rate,  24.5,  was  attained  in  1872,  and 
minimum,  1G.2,  in  1867.  The  former  was  a  year  of  unusual 
mortality  throughout  the  State,  and  the  latter  one  of  uncom- 
mon exemption  from  fatal  disease. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  custom,  still-births  have 
been  omitted  in  determining  these  rates.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason,  however,  for  such  a  course,  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  dead-born  children  in  any  community  shows  to  A 

*  The  estimates  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Registration  Reports  arc  inaociuntai 
except  as  to  tlie  census  years;  the  rates  of  mortality  generally  appearing  too  hiijh. 
In  the  general  abstracts  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  latter  are  not  available  for  i 
comparison  of  difTcrcnt  towns,  owing  to  widely  varying  rates  of  increase. 
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certain  extent  the  degree  of  diffusion  of  syphilis,  scrofula  and 
•imiiar  causes  of  feebleness  in  offspring ;  while  the  some- 
irhat  rare  instances  in  which  vigorous  children  perish  during 
•1«tb  from  difficult  labor  or  some  accidental  complication,  are 
jmt  as  properly  included  in  the  estimates  as  are  the  deaths 
liun  drowning,  injury,  or  other  forms  of  violence. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  our  figures  is 
tomewhat  vitiated  by  imperfect  registration.     The  remark  is 

Hie  more  applicable  as  we  go  back  in  timb.  But  although  we 
cao  sarmise  an  incompleteness  of  the  registration  from  failure 
of  the  undertakers  to  make  due  returns,  or  other  cause,  we 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  demonstrate  it.  We  know, 
however,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  buried  and  their 

[.deaths  recorded  in  Lynn,  who  lived  and  died  in  other  towns. 
Tfe  may  presume,  too,  that  some  who  died  here  are  buried  in 
dher  places,  where,  also,  their  deaths  are  recorded.     The 

[elect  of  these  two  kinds  of  error  upon  the  death-rate  is 
frecisely  opposite.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  about  bal- 
ance each  other.  No  exact  correction  is  possible.  It  is  well 
Inown,  also,  that  many  of  the  w^orking  people  of  Lynn, 
tansient  residents  as  they  are,  acquire  disease  of  a  fatal 
diaracter  here  and  go  to  their  country  homes  to  die ;  thus 
relieving  the  city  of  a  large  annual  addition  to  its  mortality 
I'rt.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  death-rate  of 
lijnn  appears  somewhat  lower  than  it  would  if  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  it  were  obtainable.  But  the  same  sources  of 
error  probably  exist  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
ao  that  a  comparison  with  them  will  be  just. 

The  accepted  average  death-rate  of  Boston  is  24.5  per 
thousand  of  the  population.*  This  is  5.4  more  than  that  of 
Lynn.  But  the  overwhelmingly  greater  size  of  the  former 
city  makes  the  comparison  of  less  value  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  I  therefore  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  death-rates 
for  ten  years  of  eleven  cities  of  Massachusetts,  having,  by 
the  census  of  1875,  over  20,000  inhabitants.  The  data  are 
taken  mainly  from  the  Thirty-Third  Registration  Report  of 
Hassachusetts,  p.  cxvi  et  seq.  But  the  rates  there  given  are 
rejected  as  being  too  low ;  the  results  of  the  census  of  1875 
being  taken  as  a  basis  of  computation,  instead  of  the  mean 

•  Sec  Report  on  the  Sunitaiy  Condition  of  Boston,  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Curtis,  1875. 
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population,  as  estimated  for  the  ten  years.  I  have  empl 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  population  for  the  two  ct 
years  1865  and  1875.  This  does  not  differ  sufficiently 
the  true  mean  to  make  any  appreciable  error  in  the  i 
The  rate  for  the  State  at  large,  and,  as  a  matter  of  eB\ 
interest  in  this  connection,  those  of  the  neighboring  t 
which  once  constituted  a  part  of  Lynn  are  stated.  The  I 
i*ate  for  the  same  period  is  also  given,  inasmuch  as  it  is  s 
times  asserted  that' it  is  the  "controlling  element"  of 
death-rate  ;  a  statement  which  is  here  seen  to  be  fallacioi 


Population  in 

Death-rate.* 

Birth-rate.* 

Difl) 

1875. 

Lynn, 

82,600 

19.4 

26.7 

The  State 

1,661,912 

19.2 

26.2 

Worcester,     .... 

49,817 

22.4 

32.9 

1 

Lowell, 

49,688 

22.2 

23.8 

Fall  River,     .        .        .        . 

45,840 

21.8 

27.7 

Salem, 

25,958 

20.4 

16.8 

— 

Cambridge,    .... 
SomervilTe,    .... 

47,838 

20.0 

30.8 

1 

21,868 

19.6 

33.2 

1 

Lawrence,      .... 

84,916 

19.1 

3(».6 

1 

Springfield,    .... 
Chelsea,         .... 

81,053 

18.9 

27.5 

20,737 

18.8 

26.6 

Taunton,        .... 

20,445 

17.6 

26.4 

New  Bedford, 

25,895 

17.8 

19.5 

Lynn  field, f     .... 

769 

16.8 

19.9 

Sau<rus,t         .... 

2,578 

15.4 

17.7 

Swanipscott,t 

2,128 

15.2 

25.4 

1 

Nahant,t         .... 

766 

11.7 

28.0 

1 

By  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  five  c 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  Massachui 
whose  death-rates  are  lower  than  that  of  Lynn,  and  six  w 
death-rates  are  higher.  Somerville  and  Lawrence  differ 
by  two-  and  three-tenths,  respectively.  Some  of  our '. 
neighbors  are  so  far  above  us  in  healthfnlness  that  a  com; 
son  seems  almost  odious.  The  great  lack  of  correspond 
between  the  birth-  and  death-rates  in  this  table  is  a  matjc 
observation.  How  far  differences  in  the  care  with  w 
births  and  deaths  are  registered  will  account  for  the  remn 
ble  variation  here  shown,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.     We 


♦  Mean  of  the  years  1866  to  1875,  Inclusive, 
t  Formerly  Lyun. 
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Doncliide  tbnt  the  position  of  Lynn,  as  to  heiilthfiitnoss,  among 
Hie  cities  of  the  State,  is  a  medium  one ;  it  dues  nut  mnke  the 
bat  showing,  while  it  is  very  far  from  making  the  woret. 

Mortalili/  at  Different  Ages. — There  ia  no  mora  accnrate 
test  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  place  than  the  mortality 
linoDg  its  children.  Those  of  tender  age  are  almost  cou- 
itantly  at  home  and  exposed  to  whatever  causes  of  disease 
Bay  be  localized  there.  Their  systems  are  very  sii3t;optible 
to  the  inHuences  of  l>ad  air,  water  and  food.  In  the  transition 
Hale  of  any  town  from  the  comparative  salubrity  of  a  country 
lillage  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  an  urban  community, 
tbildren  are  the  first  to  feet  the  change.  They  are  the 
idnnce  guard,  first  under  fire  from  the  forces  of  disease, 
Ud  suffering  most  severely.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  general 
featfa-rate  of  Lyim  is  not  very  high  as  compared  with  other 
We  will  now  analyze  this  rate,  to  see  if  any  one  age 
tontrihutes  more  or  lesa  than  its  share.  As  our  principal 
Ajtct  in  tho  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  how  the  children  are 
iflectod,  the  rates  are  given  for  three  groups  only ;  viz. , 
ttoee  under  one  year,  those  under  five,  and  those  over  five. 
Id  the  first  table,  Lynn  is  comp.ired  with  Boston  and  with 
tteState  at  large,  for  the  two  census  years  18G5  and  1875. 
-Hie  census  of  1870  did  not  give  the  age-distribntion  of 
lyoD. 

Deaths  per  1,000  at  Specified  Ages. 


{Under  1, 
Uailyr  5, 
Overs, 
All  ages, 

{Under  I. 
Under  6. 
Over  6, 
AUsges, 
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From  this  tiible  we  see  that  the  mortality  among  children 
in  Lynn  is  less  than  in  Boston,  but  considerably  greater  than 
in  the  State.  The  rate  among  children  under  one  is  greater 
in  1875,  a  year  of  average  healthfulness,  than  in  1865,  when 
the  general  rate  was  exceptionally  high.  This  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  death-rate  among  infants  is  increasing.  If  any 
further  proof  of  this  statement  is  required,  it  can  be  obtained 
from  a  consideration  of  the  percentage  of  deaths  under  one  to 
births.  They  are  given  for  two  successive  quinquennial 
periods  in  the  following  table : — 


YEAR. 

Percentage. 

TEAR. 

Perootiffc 

1866 

1867,        .... 
1868 

1869,  .... 

1870,  .... 

15.1 
16.1 
13.6 

20.1 
19.5 

1871,  .        .        .        . 

1872,  .... 

1873,  .... 

1874,  .... 

1875,  .... 

Average, 

24.7 
25.6 
20.7 
16.7 
18.2 

Average,  . 

16.9 

2li 

The  difference  in  the  •averages  for  the  two  periods  is  4.3. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  under  one  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation for  the  first  period  is  4.5  ;  for  the  second  period,  5.5; 
a  difference  of  one.  The  average  number  of  deaths  under 
five  for  the  first  period  is  6.7  ;  for  the  second  period,  8.1;  a 
difference  of  1.4.  Although  the  general  rate  of  mortality  is 
much  higher  for  the  second  period,  yet  the  increase  is  dispro- 
portionately large  for  the  ages  under  five. 

Mortality  of  Natives  and  Foreigners  compared. — As  in 
other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  in  Lynn,  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  those  of  foreign  parentage  is  decidedly 
greater  than  with  the  native  stock.  This  special  enumeration 
of  the  population  of  Lynn,  made  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  enabled  me  to  institute  a  pretty  exact  comparison 
in  regard  to  this  point.  Those  of  mixed  parentage  have  beer 
reckoned  as  natives,  and  their  deaths  so  regarded.  For  thi 
reason  the  statement  of  difference  in  mortality  may  be  con 
sidercd  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 
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TEAR. 


Death-rate  among 

those  of  Foreign 

Parentage. 


Death-rate  among 
those  of  Ameri- 
can Parentage. 


Difference. 


1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 


Mean, 


28.4 
28.9 
23.9 
20.4 
24.2 


24.1 


17.2 
21.7 
19.9 
16.5 
15.7 


18.2 


6.2 
7.2 
4.0 
3.9 
8.5 


5.9 


If  the  calculation  is  carried  back  fitill  further,  the  same 
difference  appears.  I  have  assumed  that  the  proportion 
between  the  foreigners  and  their  children  is  the  same  for  the 
Mccessive  years,  and  taking  the  average  annual  percentage 
of  increase,  have  estimated  the  number  for  each  year.  It 
may  be  asserted  by  some  that  the  higher  death-rate  among 
the  foreigners  is  due  mstinly  to  a  higher  birth-rate,  which 
fbroishes  a  greater  number  of  victims  for  infantile  disorders. 
That  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  for  this  assertion  cannot  be 
denied  ;  yet  a  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show,  that 
^hile  in  regard  to  past  years,  the  explanation  fnay  account 
for  a  part  of  the  difference  in  mortality,  yet  it  cannot  for  all, 
and  that  recently  it  fails  altogether : — 


TEAR. 

NaUvo 
Birth-rate. 

Foreign 
Birth-rate. 

Difference. 

DIff.  between 

Native  Birth-  and 

Death-rate. 

DIff.  between 

Foreign  Birth- and 

Death-rate. 

1871,    . 

20.0 

27.3 

7.3 

2.8 

3.9 

1»72,    . 

25.8 

38.8 

12.5    • 

4.1 

9.4 

1873,    . 

24.7 

33.7 

9.0 

4.8 

9.8 

1874,    . 

23.8 

28.5 

4.7 

7.3 

8.1 

1875,    . 

23.1 

27.4 

4.3 

7.4 

3.2 

It  is  here  shown — 

1.  That  the  difference  between  the  native  and  foreign 
hitth-rate  has  steadily  diminished  for  the  past  four  years. 

2.  That  while  the  natural  increase  of  the  natives  (i.  e., 
the  difference  between  the  birth-  and  death-rates)  is  increas- 
iug,  that  of  the  foreigners  is  diminishing. 
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3.  That   for    the    last   year   of   the   period   covered, 
nntural  increase  of  the  niitives  bus  been  mure  than  double 
that  of  the  foreigners. 

But  if  the  difference  in  the  birth-rates  of  the  two  classes 
does  not  account  fur  the  difference  in  mortality  observed, 
what  are  the  causes?  I  tliink  they  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  very  general  selection  by  foreigners  of  the  most 
unhealthy  spots  as  places  of  residence. 

2.  A  leas  intelligent  appreciation  by  them  of  the  laws  of 
correct  living,  aa  regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  temper- 
Ance,  etc. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  he  truthfully  asserted  (hat  there  is 
au  innate  proclivity  to  disease  in  any  oue  of  the  races  making 
up  this  foreign  population,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rela- 
tively great  mortality  among  them. 

Mortality  of  the  Sexes  compared, — The  death-rate  of  fet 
in  Lynn  appears  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  mal< 
From  1866  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand   was ;  among   males,   20.9 ;   among  females,    19.4, 
or  1.5   less.      The  lower  rate  of  mortality  among  femal 
taken  in  connection  with  their  greater  numbers,  exptal 
partially,  the  low  general  rate  of  the  city. 

l^ormal  Death-rate. — I  have  calculated  the  so-called  "nol 
mal  death-rate"  of  Lynn  for  the  two  census  years  1865  and 
1875,  making  use  of  the  United  States  life-table,  with  the 
following  result. 

In  1865,  the  normal  death-rate  was  20.7 ;  the  actual  being 
22.1,  or  1.4  more.  In  1875,  the  normal  deatb-rate  was  20.7  ; 
the  actual  being  19.7,  or  1  less.  This  normal  dcalh-rate  is 
of  little  value,  owing  to  the  prodigious  guesswork  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  United  States  life-table. 

Some  English  authorities  have  assumed  a  death-rate  of 
seventeen  per  thousand  as  normal.  The  appropriateness  of 
this  term  may  well  be  questioned.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
normal  deatb-rate  will  only  be  attained  when  all  die  of  old 
age.  That  such  a  millennial  freedom  from  disease  will  ever 
be  reached  by  the  human  race  is  not  to  be  believed.  Yet  it 
were  well  to  aim  for  the  ideal  standard  of  heal tJi fulness,  and 
not  for  some  lower  one  misnamed  the  "normal." 


le  rela- 

mal«^l 
s  per 
19.4, 
(iale«g_ 
talt|H 
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V. — Prevailing  Diseases. 

The  prevailing  diseases  of  any  locality  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  in  two  general  classes.  First,  those  which  fre- 
qoently  produce  a  fatal  result;  and  second,  those  which 
nrely  or  never  do  so.  The  degree  of  prevalence  of  the  fatal 
class  can  be  ascertained  approximately  by  consulting  the 
lecord  of  deaths.  But  here  we  are  met  by  such  palpable  and 
eoQstantly  recurring  instances  of  erroneous  or  incomplete 
diagnosis,  that  the  statistics  are  almost  valueless  for  a  com- 
parison of  diseases  ^mong  themselves.  But,  as  this  is  the 
best  source  of  information  we  have,  wo  must  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  bearing  in  mind  its  probable  errors. 

The  degree  of  prevalence  of  non-fatal  diseases  can  only  be 
determined  by  consulting  physicians,  and  others,  who  have 
means  of  observation.  No  statistics  are  available;  but  the 
general  conclusions  may  be  considered  nearly  as  reliable  as 
those  concerning  the  fatal  diseases. 

Following  the  nosological  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  registration  of  diseases  in  Massachusetts,  it 
ii  found  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  different  classes  are 
credited  with  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  mortality 
in  Lvnn  :* — 


Cuss  I. — Zvmotic  diseases. 


II. — Constitutional  diseases, 
III. — Local  diseases, 
IV. — Developmental  diseases, 

V. — Violent  deaths, 


26.4 


27.6 

24.7 

1H.4 

2.9 


The  most  important  of  these  classes,  from  a  sanitary  jioint 
of  view,  is  the  first,  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  so  many  of 
those  diseases  which  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevent- 
tble.  These  will  now  be  considered  in  detail,  bcfginning  with 
those  which  occasion  the  greatest  amount  of  mortality,  and 
following  the  order  downwards.  As  is  cust<jmary  with 
^ters  now,  diarrhoeal  diseases  are  grouped  together.  All 
^  deaths  but  seventeen  in  the  class  belong  to  the  miasmatic 
order. 

*  TbeM  peroentagcf  are  of  all  deathi  for  which  a  cause  is  assigned.  In  Uie  -'  un- 
ktovQ"  cbuf  are  indoded  "  Heimorrhag^*  and  "  TVoNor.** 
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Diaryh(Kal  Dineases. — Those  have  been  reported  in  Lyon 
under  the  names  of  cholera  infanturn.  dysentery,  diarrhcM, 
and  eholcrii  morbus.      Tlie  first  named  has  produced  nearly 
four  limes  iia  many  deaths  as  all  the  others  comVjinod.     To- 
gether they  stuud  credited  ivilh  G31  deaths  in  ten  years  (18Gfi 
to  lt'7,'>,  inclusive);  a  percentage  to  the  total  mortality  of 
11.2,  and  to  the  zymotics   of  42.4.      The  mean  nnmlier  per 
1,000  of  the  population  for  the  period  named  is  2.20.     This 
is  greater  thau  the  rate  which  obtains  in  tho  Statu  at  hirge, 
and  but  little  below  that  of  Londim.      It  is  pioViable  that  the 
larger  ninuber  of  those  cnaea  which  arc  reported  as  "oanket," 
and   arc    reckoned   in    the    class   of  constitutional    diseases, 
belong  here.     The  same  is  true  of  many  other  infnnlilo  dis- 
orders of  nutrition,  which  nppear  in  tho  record  of  deallis  as 
"infantile,"   "teething,"   "convulsions,"   and    some   of    those 
called  "consumption."    It  is  customary  with  many   people 
to  designate  a  disease  by  its  most  prominent  fijial  symptom, 
whether  that  he  an  iiplhous  sore  month  ("canker"),  wasting 
of  the  body  ("consumption"),  convulsions,  or  other  mani- 
festatiim.     The  above  Is  one  of  the  sources  of  crroi"  in  our 
registration  which  has  been  before  alluded  to.     As  is  usually 
the  case,  the  great  majority  of  the  victims  of  diurrbceal  dis- 
eases are  children. 

Ti/phoid  Fever. — Under  this  head  are  included,  IVeside 
those  cases  reported  as  "typhtiid  fever,"  one  case  reported  as 
"typhus  fever,"  two  as  "bilious  fever,"  six  as  "gastric  fever," 
and  thirty-three  as  simply  "fever."  It  has  been  considered 
juatitiablo  to  regard  all  the  different  cases  as  typhoid,  for  the 
reason  that  this  is  the  principal  continned  fever  recognized  by 
medical  writers  in  this  pnrt  of  tho  country.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  cases  reported  as  "fever"  may  be  of  local 
origin,  like  lung  faver  or  brain  fever;  but  tho  prnbalnliti^ 
are  against  this.  At  anj'  rate  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  these  statistics  than  those  in  regard  to  other  affections. 
The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  ten  years  is  263 ;  a  per- 
contngc  to  tho  total  mortality  of  4.G,  and  to  the  zymoftcs  of 
17,6.  Tho  mean  rate  per  thousand  of  the  popidation  is  0.941. 
This  mean  nkte  is  higher  than  the  maximum  of  Boston  since 
1851,*  It  is  at  least  one-third  greater  than  the  average  rate 
■  Bm  Bepoit  on  Sftnliarr  Cotullllon  of  Botton,  p,  100. 
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vf  Boston.  But  the  discnso  is  less  prevalent  here  than  in  the 
lurely  rural  communities."  It  is,  however,  constantly  present 
with  us,  aud  ia  nearly  twenly-fokl  more  destructive  to  life 
the  much-dreadeil  small-pox.  It  is  nlso  better  mi'der- 
iBtood  iu  reg.ird  to  its  causes  mid  moans  of  prevention,  than 
some  others  of  the  zymotics.  It  ia  eminently  preventa- 
ble by  sanitary  measures.  Two  points  are  now  ndniitted  by 
many  of  the  best  autborilies  in  respect  to  its  etiology.  1st. 
That  it  is  due  to  a  specific  poison,  which  can  produce  this 
disease  and  no  other.  2d.  That  this  poison  is  conveyed  into 
Ibo  system  by  means  of  polluted  air,  water  or  food. 

Filth  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  the  disease,  but  furnishes  the  conditions  for  its  dcvol6p- 
nieut  and  spread.  In  this  place  it  appears  to  originate  most 
frequently  in  contaminated  well-water;  and  it  is  only  necee- 
ary  to  recall  what  has  heen  said  in  reg.trd  to  the  eubsoil  of 
*ynn  and  the  character  of  its  wells  to  understand  why  the 
isease  is  exceptionally  prevalent. 

In  order  to  furnish  evidence  of  a  conclusive  nature,  a  large 
lumber  of  cases  have  been  investigated  by  myself  aud  my 
asistant  in  this  work,  Dr.  S,  W.  Clark.  The  facts  adduced 
eem  to  support  the  theory  given  above. 
Out  of  the  fifty-three  cases  investigated,  in  forty-two  of 
^m  the  patients  had  habitually  used  well-water.  The  water 
if  the  wells  from  which  eighteen  of  this  forty-two  drew  their 
mpply  was  proved  by  chemical  examination  to  be  badly  con- 
aminuted  by  drainage  from  privies.  In  one  other  case  the 
rnter  was  examined  and  shown  to  be  slightly  contaminated. 
)f  the  remaining  twenty-three  using  well-water,  in  the  case 
tf  eleven  the  wells  were  so  badly  situated  as  to  excite  suepi- 
rions  of  contamination.  No  chemical  examination  was  made. 
Out  of  the  eleven  persona  who  did  not  use  well-water,  five 
T»ere  shown  to  be  exposed  to  emanations  from  cesspools  or 
drains.  In  only  six  of  the  fifty-three  cases  were  the  hygienic 
wmditioDs  free  from  serious  detects.  In  many  of  tbe  cases 
t  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  the  production  of  this 
tod  other  diseat^es  was  observed. 

Typhoid  has  diminished  in  frequency  since  the  introduction 

flf  pond-water,  and  the  decrease  is  more  especially  noted  in 

"  See  Paper  liy  Dr.  Derhv  in  Second  Annnal  Report,  State  Board  of  Health. 
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the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city,  the  probable  reason  for 
this  being  that  there  the  pond-water  is  more  generally  used 
in  preference  to  the  wells,  than  in  the  outskirts. 

Scarlatina, — This  terrible  scourge  of  childhood  ranks  third 
among  the  death-producing  zymotics  in  Lynn.  Like  typhoid 
fever,  it  is  so  constantly  present  with  us,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered endemic.  Yet  it  varies  greatly  in  the  degree  of  its 
prevalence  at  different  times  and  seasons.  It  has  caused,  dur- 
ing ten  years,  204  deaths,  an  annual  average  of  20.4.  Its 
maximum  mortality  was  reached  in  1875,  when  it  numbered 
55  victims.  The  next  highest  mortality  was  in  1874  (32 
deaths),  and  the  minimum  in  1866  (5  deaths).  Its  average 
percentage  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  3.6;  to  the 
zymotics  13.6.  Mean  number  per  thousand  of  populatioOi 
0.73.  An  examination  of  th&  map  will  show  that  it  is  more 
fatal,  if  not  more  prevalent,  in  the  unhealthy  sections  of  the 
city.  In  its  distribution  it  seems  to  follow  the  same  law  as 
other  diseases,  and  to  seek  places  where  its  presence  is  not 
needed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  mortality,  thus  verifying  the 
Scripture  adage,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  Bat 
the  healthiest  section,  and  the  most  carefully  managed  house- 
holds are  not  exempt  from  its  visitations  and  its  ravages. 
There  are  no  restrictive  regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  it 
Children  from  families  affected  are  allowed  to  attend  school, 
and  no  measures  of  disinfection  arc  required  after  recovery. 
Were  a  strict  system  of  registration,  isolation,  and  purifica- 
tion adopted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  might  be 
much  diminished  in  frequency,  if  not  virtually  stamped  out.* 

Diphtheria  and  Croup. — These  diseases  are  reckoned  to- 
gether, not  as  implying  that  they  are  identical,  but  on  account 
of  the  very  general  confusion  of  diagnosis.  It  is  unquestioo- 
able  that  diphtheria  docs  sometimes  make  its  first  appearance  ia 
the  larynx,  producing  a  case  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  whicbt 
in  its  symptoms,  course  and  termination  cannot  be  distio- 
guished  from  membranous  croup,  if  that  be  a  separate  dis- 
ease ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  ordinary  diphtheria  causes 
great  obstruction  in  the  pharynx,  the  diflScult  breathing  may 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  the  school  committee  have  pasied  tt 
order  forbidding  children  fh)m  families  affected  with  scarlatina,  small-pox,  diphtberifti 
etc,  to  attend  school.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  this  order  wiU  be  Ga^ 
ried  out. 
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lead  physicians  and  attendants  to  speak  of  the  case  as  one  of 
proup.  Hence  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  diseases  in 
the  statistical  inquiry. 

From  1866  to  1875,  they  have  caused  152  deaths,  or  2.7 
per  cent,  of  the  mortality.  The  percentage  to  the  zymotics  is 
10.2.     Mean  number  per  thousand  of  the  population,  0.544. 

But  the  period  embraced  in  this  inquiry  is  sandwiched  in 
between  two  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  the  one  reaching  its  cli- 
max in  1865,  and  the  other  beiug  now  in  progress.  For  this 
reason  our  rates  appear  lower  than  they  would  if  a  larger 
number  of  years  were  included.  The  present  epidemic  began 
in  1875,  but  did  not  become  very  general  until  last  spring. 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  occasioned  such  a  large  amount  of 
mortality,  that  its  treatment  is  reserved  for  a  separate  paper.* 

Whooping-cough. — Whooping-cough  comes  next  on  the 
list,  but  it  is  ''next  by  a  long  interval."  Only  62  deaths  are 
attributed  to  it  in  ten  years.  This  is  a  percentage  of  1.1 
of  all  deaths.  It  is  greater  than  the  average  percentage  of 
Boston,  but  much  less  than  that  of  England.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion among  our  medical  men  that  whooping-cough  is  rarely  or 
never  fatal  with  us,  except  through  complications,  the  most 
frequent  of  which  are  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  acute  hydro- 
eephalus.  The  former  comes  on  as  the  result  of  exposure, 
tnd  the  latter  occurs  chiefly  in  tuberculous  children.  In  either 
case  the  death  is  but  seldom  ascribed  to  whooping-cough  when 
the  report  is  made  by  a  physician. 

(Jerebro- Spinal  Meningitis. — This,  which  is  known  in  our 
community  as  the  "new  disease,"  does  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  mortality  until  1872,  when  it  stands  credited  with 
one  death.  In  the  year  following,  32  were  ascribed  to  it,  and 
in  1874,  11.  These  compose  the  total  number,  44.  But 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  never  occurred 
previously.  With  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  carelessness 
in  regard  to  both  diagnosis  and  registration,  it  would  not  be 
ftt  all  strange  if  some  cases  of  death  from  this  cause  got  into 
the  records  under  the  heads  of  "convulsions,"  "disease  of  the 
spine,"  or  "  disease  of  the  brain."  So  far  as  the  disease  has 
been  observed  here,  its  most  common  habitat  is  the  badly 
drained  and  otherwise  unhealthy  quarters  of  the  city. 

•  This  appears  at  a  later  page  under  "  Health  of  Towns." 
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Erysipelas. — ^This  disease  is  prevalent  at  times,  but  it  can- 
not bo  said  to  be  very  fatal.  Twenty-nine  deaths  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  in  ten  years. 

Rheumatism. — In  its  various  forms,  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism is  very  frequently  met  with  in  Lynn.  It  stands 
charged  with  26  deaths  in  ten  years,  chiefly  caused  by  rheu- 
matic fever.  It  is  probable  that,  indirectly,  it  is  the  occasion 
of  many  more  deaths  through  the  production  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  These,  however,  appear  usually  under  the 
name  of  "heart  disease." 

Measles. — ^This  affection  is  widely  prevalent,  but  seldom 
fatal.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  uniformly  of  a  mild  type.  It 
is  possi1)le,  however,  that  some  cases  of  death  from  pneumo- 
nia, which  occasionally  occurs  as  a  fatal  complication  of  mea- 
sles, should  be  ascribed  to  it  instead  of  the  former  affection. 

Small-pox.  —  Small-pox  cannot  be  charged  with  a  laij[e 
share  of  our  mortality.  It  has  occasioned  only  15  deaths  m 
ten  years,  a  percentage  of  0.026  to  the  whole  number. 
During  the  time  of  its  great  prevalence  in  Boston,  it  occurred 
here  in  repeated  instances,  but  did  not  assume  a  very  fatal 
form.  The  city  authorities  have  always  taken  wise  and  effi- 
cient measures  to  limit  its  spread.  Had  the  course  here  pur- 
sued been  followed  by  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, there  would  have  been  a  great  saving  of  life. 

Alcoholism  is  widely  prevalent ;  but  as  it  is  not  popular  to 
die  a  drunkard,  its  victims  are  hardly  ever  credited  to  it, 
unless  they  are  poor  and  friendless. 

Influenza^  or  catarrhal  fever,  is  extremely  frequent  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  when  an  epidemic  influence  is  abroad.  It  is 
rarely  fatal.     Five  deaths  are  ascribed  to  it  in  ten  years. 

Syphilis  is  another  zymotic  of  which  it  is  not  considered 
creditable  to  die.  For  this  reason  it  seldom  appears  in  the 
records  as  a  cause  of  death.  It  is  not  as  prevalent  here  as  in 
larger  cities ;  but  unquestionably  produces  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  mortality  than  is  shown  by  the  records. 

Malaria. — Four  deaths  in  the  ten  years  are  ascribed  to 
malaria.  The  cases  are  mostly  imported.  The  writer  has, 
however,  known  of  one  that  appeared  to  be  genuine  inter- 
mittent originating  on  the  low,  wet  land  close  by  Bog 
Meadow.     It  was  cured  promptly  by  quinine. 
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Purpura  is  charged  with  four  deaths  in  ten  years ;  car- 
ancle,  tape-worm  and  malignant  pustule  with  one  each. 

The  percentage  of  the  mortality  caused  by  the  constitutional 
iseases  is  divided  as  follows  between  the  two  orders  of  that 
ass:  diathetic,  10.9;  tubercular,  16.6.  Only  one  of  the 
)ecial  diseases  embraced  in  these  orders  is  of  sufficient  im- 
drtance  in  connection  with  our  subject  to  require  extended 
otice.* 

Pulmonary  Consumption. — This  stands  at  the  head  of 
eath-producing  causes  in  Lynn,  as  in  the  country  at  large. 
t  has  produced  1,098  deaths  in  ten  years;  upwards  of  19 
er  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  specified  causes.  In  early  times 
onsumption  was  not  a  frequent  disease  here,  if  we  may 
redit  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lynn.  He  says  (p.  81,  His- 
)ry)  that  "formerly  a  death  by  this  disease  was  a  rare  occur- 
ence, and  then  the  individual  was  ill  for  many  years,  and  the 
ubjects  were  usually  aged  persons.  In  1727,  when  a  young 
UD  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  was  noted 
8  a  remarkable  circumstance ;  but  now  young  people  fre- 
uently  die  of  that  disease  after  an  illness  of  a  few  months."f 

There  was  no  public  record  of  deaths  that  had  any  claim 
)  completeness  until  the  year  1844.  The  church  or  parish 
ecords  are  available  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  fully  reli- 
blc,  even  in  respect  to  the  members  of  the  parish.  Lewis 
iys  that  "of  316  persons  whose  deaths  were  noticed  in  the 
irst  Parish  for  about  20  years  previous  to  1824,  112  were 
le  subjects  of  consumption  ;  and  in  some  years  since  then, 
lore  than  half  the  deaths  have  been  caused  by  that  insidious 
lalady."  This  certainly  shows  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
iortality  than  has  existed  now  for  a  long  time.  The  phthisis- 
Ue  has  been  decreasing  for  some  years,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Jlowing  table : — 

*  Ah  U  1«  impossible  to  consider  separately  all  of  the  long  list  of  special  diseases 
'longing  to  this  and  the  following  classes,  a  selection  is  made  of  those  which  are 
iitivcly  most  prevalent  In  Lynn, 
t  The  "  History  of  Lynn  "  was  first  published  in  1844. 
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Deaths  from  Conau^nption  for  Five  Census  Years. 


YEAB. 

Tercentage 

of  Total 

Mortality. 

Number 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

YEAR. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

HorUUtj. 

5ainte 
per  14)00  «r 
Popnkdoi. 

ia55, . 

1860,  . 

25.3 
25.9 
22.2 
19.9 

5.28 
4.61 
4.96 
3.43 

1875, 

Mean, 

18.2 

3.58 

1865,  . 
1870,  . 

22.5 

4.37 

The  averages  for  ten  years  (1866  to  1875)  are  a  little  less 
than  those  given  above,  but  higher  than  those  of  the  State. 
The  decrease  here  observed  may  be  partially  owing  to  the 
greater  degree  of  discrimination  used  in  reporting  cases.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  term  "consumption  "  is  employed 
as  a  convenient  euphemism  for  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  simi- 
lar disorders,  and  as  a  refuge  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  in 
obscure  cases  of  internal  disease.  I  think  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  if  genuine  phthisis  were  ever  as  prevalent  as  the 
earlier  statistics  would  seem  to  show.  In  comparison  with 
other  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  Lynn  ranks  among 
those  having  the  greatest  amount  of  consumption.  In  the 
Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts  for  1866  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  333  towns  and  cities  then  existing  in  the  State,  in 
respect  to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis,  based  on  the  returns  of; 
the  ten  previous  years.  In  this,  Lynn  is  No.  308 ;  the  town* 
having  the  most  (Randolph)  being  No.  333.  I 

The  causes  of  the  undue  prevalence  of  consumption  inj 
Lynn  must  be  looked  for  in  the  abundance  of  our  wet  an* 
undrained  lands,  in  neglect  of  ventilation,  and  that  carek 
ness  in  the  mode  of  living  which  is  particularly  characterii 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population.  But  little  influencet^ 
in  my  opinion,  can  be  attributed  to  the  east  winds,  or  tM 
moist  air  of  the  sea.  As  to  severity  of  climate,  Lynn  only 
suffers  in  common  with  New  England.  An  inspection  of  thi 
mortality  map  will  show  that  the  black  dots,  representiD| 
deaths  from  consumption,  are  most  numerous  where  the  land 
is  low,  the  clay  near  the  surface,  the  sanitary  condition  ifl 
general  defective,  and  the  people  largely  of  immediate  foreign 
descent.     These  conditions  frequently  coexist. 
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Acute  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. — ^These  alone,  of  the  class 
of  local  diseases,  require  separate  mention.  They  are  in- 
cluded under  the  names  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  lung  fever, 
pleurisy,  and  **  disease  of  the  lungs."  Sixty-nine  cases  were 
reported  as  "disease  of  the  lungs"  in  ten  years.  Fifty- 
nine  of  these  occurred  in  1868  and  1869,  only  four  deaths 
being  ascribed  to  pneumonia  during  that  time.  As  these  are 
the  only  years  in  which  the  latter  disease  is  credited  with  so 
few  deaths,  it  is  thought  probable  that  those  resulting  from 
it  were  included  in  the  deaths  from  "  disease  of  the  lungs." 
The  whole  group  have  caused  383  deaths  in  the  ten  years ; 
6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Only  consumption  and 
the  group  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  can  claim  a  greater  number  ot 
victims. 

Pneumonia  is  not  very  frequent,  but  its  relative  mortality  is 
h^h.  Bronchitis  is  extremely  common,  but  rarely  fatal  except 
With  old  people  and  children ;  and  then  the  death  is  often 
iKribed  to  something  else. 

In  regard  to  those  diseases  which  rarely  prove  fatal,  Lynn 
loes  not  difier  sufliciently  from  other  places  in  the  Common- 
ivealth  to  render  any  extended  remarks  necessary.  Briefly, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  mild  catarrhal  aflections  of 
he  various  portions  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  are 
tteeedingly  common.  Frequently  recurring  acute  attacks  of 
ftese  disorders  lead  to  the  chronic  form ;  so  that  one  often 
jtteets  persons  who  are  never  free  from  the  necessity  of  blow- 
the  nose,  hawking  to  clear  the  throat,  or  coughing.  The 
it  prevalence  of  nasal  catarrh  here,  as  elsewhere  in  New 
{land,  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  the  habit 
talking  through  the  nose,"  so  called,  which  is  regarded 
characteristic  of  the  Yankee  race.  Children  acquire  the 
Ht  often  through  unconscious  imitation  of  their  elders, 
cause  of  these  diseases  is  usually  referred  to  the  climate ; 
this  certainly  finds  eflicient  allies  in  irregularly  heated 
38  and  dwellings,  in  lack  of  ventilation,  and  in  all  those 
litions  that  lead  to  impaired  vitality. 
Laother  prevalent  non-fatal  disease  is  dyspepsia.     In  its 
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protean  forms  it  affects  a  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
male  and  female.  The  form  most  commonly  mot  with  is  the 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ^'  biliousness."  The  cause  Ib 
to  bo  found,  partially  at  least,  in  the  undue  rush  and  hurry  of 
our  busy  seasons.  The  manufacturer  has  large  orders  to  fill, 
and  urges  on  his  men ;  the  latter  wish  to  earn  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  up  for  the  loss  during  the  season  of  idleness. 
The  hurry  extends,  even  to  eating  and  sleeping,  all  classes  of 
the  people  being  somewhat  affected  with  the  same  spirit  by 
contagion;  and  so  the  mischief  is  done  which  outlasts  it»  i 
cause.  ; 

Non-malignant  affections  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  men-  j 
tioncd  in  this  connection.  They  are  especially  prevalent  J 
among  those  females  who  work  in  shops.  While  one  cause 
of  such  troubles  has  been  removed  in  the  substitution  of 
steam  for  foot-power  in  running  sewing-machines,  yet  there 
are  still  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce them.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  woman  to  become 
debilitated  from  overwork,  and  continue  so  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  without  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function.  Neglected,  as  such 
disorders  usually  are,  the  functional  derangement  becomes 
organic  disease,  and  perhaps  a  life-long  source  of  suffering. 

VI. — Health  of  different  Districts  and  Streets. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  general  death-rate  alone,  it 
might  seem  that  Lynn  already  possessed  a  degree  of  healthr  \ 
fulness  accorded  to  few  cities  of  its  size,  rendering  any 
measures  of  sanitary  reform  unnecessary;  and  this,  notp 
withstanding  the  fact  that  in  our  inspection  of  the  city,  we 
found  many  conditions  tending  directly  to  the  production  at 
disease.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  genei-al  rate  it 
an  average,  simply,  and  that  it  may  be  a  mean  between  two 
wide  extremes.  By  an  examination  of  what  follows,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  in  our  city,  districts  and  streets  which 
present  rates  of  mortality  equal  to  those  of  the  most  crowded 
cities,  lying  side  by  side  with  other  districts  and  streets  which 
rival  the  most  favorably  situated  country  town  in  healthful- 
ness.     That  this  could  be  the  case  without  local  causes  oper-^ 
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ating  to  produce  the  difference  observed,  will  hardly  be 
believed  by  any  oue.  If  it  be  possible  to  determine  with 
precision  these  local  causes,  the  work  of  removing  whatever 
is  prejudicial  to  health  will  be  materially  aided. 

The  difference  in  mortality  referred  to  has  been  set  forth  in 
two  methods ;  first,  by  means  of  the  map  which  accompanies 
this  Report ;  secondly,  by  means  of  mortuary  statistics.  The 
mqp  in  a  measure  explains  itself.  Upon  its  surface  are  repre- 
Bented  the  deaths  from  consumption,  cholera  infantum,  pneu- 
monia, typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria  and  croup,  occur- 
riug  in  the  city  for  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875  inclusive. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  owing  to  imperfection  of  the 
records,  a  portion  of  these  deaths  could  not  be  located 
vith  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  their  being  put  down ; 
and  that  some  are,  undoubtedly,  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
tteet  from  the  exact  spot  of  their  occurrence.  But  these 
defects  do  not  impair  the  value  of  the  map  for  its  purpose, 
Hhich  is  to  present  an  illustration  to  the  eye  of  the  relative 
Amount  of  mortality  occurring  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  this  amount  from  the  map, 
h  is  necessary  to  take  the  density  of  the  population,  shown 
^proximately  by  the  tinting  of  the  surface,  into  the  account. 
hie  height  of  the  land  above  low  water  and  the  depth  of  the 
day  from  the  surface  being  also  indicated,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  distribution  of  deaths  with  reference  to  these 
^nts.  The  fact  can  hardly  fail  to  be  noted,  that  in  several 
dices  where  the  death-spots  are  aggregated  with  unusual 
closeness,  the  clay  is  near  the  surface.  The  grouping  of  spots 
in  sections  naturally  wet  was  more  manifest  in  the  earlier 
fears  of  the  period.  Latterly  these  natural  defects  have  in 
lome  places  been  removed  by  drainage,  and  the  death-rate  in 
Qonsequence  lowered. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  inspection  of 
this  map  are  amply  sustained  by  the  statistics  derived  from  a 
itndy  of  the  death-records.  By  means  of  these  statistics  and 
Df  the  special  enumeration  of  the  population  by  streets,  it  has 
been  possible  to  calculate  the  death-rates  of  the  streets,  and 
dbo  to  divide  the  city  into  health  districts.  In  performing 
he  latter  task,  it  has  been  necessary  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
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possible,  the  division  of  streets  ou  account  of  the  added  diffi- 
culty of  distributing  the  deaths.  For  this  reason,  the  lines 
do  not  always  follow  the  courses  that  would  be  desirable,  and 
the  difference  between  the  districts  is  less  marked  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  In  going  through  the  records,  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  deaths  did  not  properly  belong  to 
Lynn ;  in  others,  no  residence  was  given,  and  no  amount  of 
searching  in  directories  or  undertakers'  books  (the  ultimate 
resort)  would  suffice  to  reveal  it.  These  had  to  be  omitted, 
so  that  out  of  3,705  deaths,  exclusive  of  still-births  registered 
from  1870  to  1875  inclusive  (the  period  covered  by  the  inves- 
tigation),  only  3,592  could  be  located.  This  number  is,  how- 
ever, obviously  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  omitted  deaths 
are  largely  among  those  of  foreign  parentage ;  therefore  the 
result  of  their  omission  is  to  diminish  the  death-rate  of  those 
districts  which  have  the  greatest  foreign  population.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  spots  on  the  map  show  only  deaths 
from  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  certain  of  the  principal 
zymotics ;  while  the  statistics  include  all  deaths,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  locate  them.  An  exact  correspondence, 
therefore,  between  these  figures  and  the  indications  of  the 
map  will  not  be  looked  for. 

Health  Districts. — The  city  is  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
differing  somewhat  notably  in  healthfulness.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  population  of  the  districts  in  1875,  the 
percentage  of  foreigners,  the  general  death-rate,  and  special 
rates  for  consumption,  diarrhoeal  diseases,  acute  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  and  four  zymotics,  averaged  for  six  years. 

Districts  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  having  a  population  of 
8,519,  present  an  average  death-rate  of  24.4,  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  Districts  VIII.| 
IX.,  X.  and  XL,  with  a  population  of  10,263,  have  a  death- 
rate  of  16.6,  somewhat  lower  than  the  so-called  "normal." 
The  average  of  the  other  three  districts  combined  is  a  little 
below  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
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Some  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  table  require  specul 
comment : — 

1.  The  two  districts  having  the  highest  death-rates  we 
those  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreigners.  Yet 
the  Highland  District,  which  comes  third  on  the  list  in  its 
relative  number  of  foreigners,  ranks  next  to  the  Ocean 
District  in  hcalthfnlness.  This  must  be  attributed,  in  t 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  location.  The  death-rate  among  the 
foreigners  living  in  the  Highlands  is  but  17.8  per  thousand; 
while  that  in  the  Waterhill  District  is  27.5.  Among  the 
natives  on  the  Highlands  the  death-rate  is  15.1  per  thousand. 
Among  the  same  class  in  tho  Waterhill  District,  it  is  22.1. 
The  difference  in  the  phthisis  rates  of  these  two  districts  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  in  connection  with  tho  character  of  the  soiL 

2.  Wyoma  District  is  one  of  those  havin*?  a  high  death- 
rate ;  yet  it  contains  tho  lowest  percentage  of  foreigners. 
Its  phthisis-rate  is  remarkably  low ;  but  that  from  the  four 
prevalent  zyniotics  is  very  high.  Tho  high  death-rate  of  this 
region  must  be  accounted  for  by  tho  mode  of  life  of  a  portion 
of  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  mortality  from 
diarrhoeal  diseases  is  quite  low  in  the  crowded  Central  Dia* 
trict.  Tliis  is  perhaps  duo  to  the  great  number  of  aduHs 
living  there  in  proportion  to  tho  number  of  children. 

4.  The  Franklin  District  is  an  average  one  for  healthfalnesa. 
But  while  its  death-rates  from  diarrhoeal  and  acute  lung  dia- 
eases  arc  low,  tliat  from  phthisis  is  exceptionally  high.  In  this 
connection,  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
region,  and  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  may  bo  recalled. 

5.  The  low  rates  from  phthisis,  and  the  three  groups  of: 
diseases  in   the  Ocean  District,  which  has  a  dry  soil  and  ti 
othericise  xcell  conditioned^  are  matter  for  observation. 

I  give  next  a  table  showing  tho  death-rates  of  some  of! 
the  represcMitative  streets  of  the  different  districts,  allbnta 
few  of  which  have  a  population  of  more  than  140.  The  very 
long  streets,  and  those  which  differ  notably  in  the  differeatj 
parts,  like  Beach,  Sagamore,  Broad,  Fayette,  and  others,  art 
not  given,  for  the  reason  that  the  death-rate,  which  is  butt] 
mean  of  the  sections,  does  not  fairly  exhibit  the  sanitary  con-l 
dition  of  any  of  them.  Other  facts  of  interest  in  this  conneo*^ 
tion  are  also  set  forth. 
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All  the  districts  coutain  some  Btreots  thnt  exhibit  ■ 
death-rate,  and  others  which  exhibit  a  low  ooe.  B 
predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  cIssBea  whioh 
the  character  to  the  district.  The  highest  rates  are  sho 
connection  with  water  polluted  by  drainage.  Witna 
three  courts  on  the  borders  of  Silver  Lalie ;  Waterhill  9 
which  runs  along  the  lower  course  of  Strawberry  Brook 
Pleasant  Street,  near  the  polluted  harbor  and  creek.  I 
of  these  places,  however,  there  are  prominent  h^'gienio  d 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  many  of  the  dwel 
Privies  are  unclean,  piggeries  abound,  and  iutemperanoei 
rarely  observed  among  the  inhabitants. 

Although  foreigners  predominate  in  many  of  the 
unhealthy  streets,  it  is  measurably  certain  that  this  feat 
cannot  explain  their  uuhcalthiness ;  for  we  find,  on  U 
band,  certain  streets,  as  Lynnficid  and  Bacheller,  the: 
itants  of  which  are  nearly  ail  natives  with  a  high  dealt 
and,  on  the  other  band,  certain  streets,  as  Acorn  and  Ol 
with  a  low  death-rate,  the  inhabitants  being  largely  of  1 
parentage.  Kor  can  the  height  of  the  land  above  the  li 
the  sea  furnish  the  full  solntiuu  of  the  problem ;  fur  H 
these  streets  having  a  low  rate  of  mortality  are  on  the  b 
of  the  marsh,  although  possessing  a  comparatively  di; 
Our  investigations  have  furnished  no  evidence  that  rH 
near  a  clean  salt-marsh,  on  land  which  is  itself  well  di 
is  very  unhealthy.  The  case  is  fur  otherwise,  however] 
the  marsh  is  polluted  by  sewage. 

A  careful  survey  of  all  the  facts  adduced  has  conviao 
writer,  that  in  a  contamination  of  water,  soil,  and  I 
accumulated  filth, — in  intemperance,  careless  habits  of  1 
and  general  neglect  of  sanitary  I  h  (influences  whioh 
operative,  affect  natives  and  fort,  ners  alike),  comld 
not  a  few  instances  with  natural  '  ealthinesa  of  site 
be  found  the  explanation  of  the  great  variation  in  TOO 
between  the  different  streets  and  districts  of  the  tH 
foreigners  suffer  more  than  natives,  it  is  not  because  < 
predisposition  to  disease,  of  any  constitutional  weaki 
the  races,  or  difficulty  in  becoming  acclimatized,  but  li 
they  are  more  exposed  to  the  oticratioa  of  the  causei 
mentioned. 


■ 
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Vn. — Concluding  Roiarss. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  tlint  the  general  death-mte  of  the 
city  is,  on  the  average,  not  very  high,  there  is  an  urgent  and 
inimcdiatG  necessity  for  sanitary  work.  That  this  is  the  case, 
and  that  the  necessity  applies  to  the  city  as  a  whole,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  In  certain  streets  and  sections  of  the  city  there  exist 
many  romoyable  causes  of  disease,  and  aa  a  conseqnoiice  a 
large  excess  of  mortality. 

2.  The  healthy  portions  suflFer,  in  a  measure,  with  the  un- 
healthy. Infectious  diseases,  which  find  a  permanent  abiding- 
place  amidst  the  tilthy  privies,  sink-holes,  and  pigsties  of  the 
latter,  spread  at  times  into  the  former,  no  amount  of  cleanli- 
ness and  care  forming  an  effectual  harrier  to  their  entrance. 
Hence  it  is  that  families  which  conform  the  most  nearly  of 
any  in  the  community  to  the  laws  of  health,  are  sometimes 
destructively  invaded  by  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
aad  similar  diseases. 

3.  Serious  sanitary  defects,  themselves  the  immediate  cause 
of  disease,  are  not  unfrequently  found  lurking  under  the  fair 
exterior  of  our  best  houses.  The  death-rate  of  the  healthiest 
and  best-conditioned  districts  is  thus  rendered  greater  than  it 
should  be. 

■  4.  The  aggregate  loss  from  sickness  and  death  may  be  said 
to  fall  upon  the  community  sustaining  it  as  a  whole.  It  cer- 
tainly lessens  production,  increases  pauperism,  and  in  various  ■ 
other  ways  checks  material  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  upon  any  labored  calculations,  as  some  have  done,  to 
obtain  the  exact  measure  of  this  loss  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  forms  a  vastly  greater  burden  for  the 
shoulders  of  our  people  than  the  taxation  of  which  they  so 
much  complain.  An  organized  and  determined  effort  to 
diminish  this  loss  would  be  evidence  of  wisdom. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  state  briefly  what  are  conceived  to  be 

e  most  pressing  sanitary  needs  of  the  city,  so  far  as  they 

come  within  the  province  of  public  hygiene.     This  is  partly 

iX  the  sake  of  bringing  in  certain  general  suggestions  as  to 
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Hie  rcDieilbl  measures  to  be  employed,  and  partly  by  way  ^ 
recapituIatioQ. 

1.  More  Atlenlion  to  Soil-drainage. — An  illustration  of  tlieA 
good  that  might  be  accomplished  by  the  city  in  tbU  direction,  F 
is  furniebed  by  the  ease  of  Bog  Meadow.  The  map  shows  I 
how  readily,  by  deepening  the  channel  of  Stacey's  Brook,  and  I 
the  coDstniction  of  lateral  tile  or  stoue  drains,  this  bog  mi^t  I 
be  deprived  of  siiperQuous  moisture.  Were  it  done,  an  ara>  j 
of  waste  marsh-land  would  be  converted  into  a  productii 
garden  ;  and  the  residents  on  its  borders  and  along  the  cour 
of  Stacey's  Brook  could  underdrain  their  wet  lands  with  t 
greatest  ease,  thus  removing  one  of  the  causes  of  phtbid 
and  possibly  of  other  diseases.  Similar  results  might  I 
attained  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

2.  An  Improvement  in  the  public  Water-supply. — ^T 
amount  stored  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  allow  of  I 
nutural  purification  which  reaults  from  long  standing.  If  | 
water  were  thus  rendered  clear  and  colorless,  the  change  wou 
probably  lead  to  its  universal  use,  and  an  abandonment  of  ti 
wella,  which  experience  has  shown  so  liable  lo  contaminatia 
As  an  aid  to  this  purifying  process,  the  storage-basins  ou^ 
perhaps,  to  \te  thorouglily  cleansed  of  all  decaying  oi^ 
matter.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  color  now  possessed  I 
the  water  indicates  anything  harmful  in  its  constitution,  k 
it  is,  on  this  account,  unacceptable  to  great  numbers  of  I 
people;  and  it  will  remain  so  until  this  seeming  defect 
remedied. 

3.  A  better  Syatein  of  Sewerage, — The  sowers  are  too  & 
in  number,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  ventilation, 
disposal  of  the  sewage  is  highly  objectionable.  Under  t 
head  may  be  mentioned  the  necessity  which  exists  for  p 
venting  factories  with  an  offensive  sewage  from  dischargi 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  into  streams  which  uovi 
receive  flushing. 

4.  An  imptoved  Method  of  disposing  of  Kight-SoU  i 
the  Contents  of  Cesspools. — To  iiccomplish  this,  it  is  ncocssai 
to  substitute  a  better  form  of  privy  for  the  miserable  nlTai 
now  in  use.    With  the  abundnnco  of  coal  ashes  evcrywhai 
to  be  obtained,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  oarryio 


tot  the  pail-closet  system  so  aiiccessfully  used  in  Eochdate, 
Efngland.' 

"While  cesspools  are  necessary,  as  tbey  must  be  for  long 

le  to  come,  in  many  portions  of  tlie  city,  they  should  be 

Bade  water-tight,  and  emptied  in  the  moat  approved  manner. 

6.  A  better  System  of  removing  Garbage. — Almost  any 
ihange  from  the  present  plan  would  be  an  improvement;  but 

the  work  should  be  done  in  a  epeciSed  manner,  by  coutract- 
OTB,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  health  authorities. 
This  would  be  the  means,  in  a  measure  at  least,  of  abolishing 
piggeries,  thus  doing  away  with  nuother  form  pf  nuisance. 

7.  More  Attention  (o  the  Subject  of  Ventilation. — Although 
this  is  largely  a  matter  for  individuiil  management,  yet  in  the 
case  of  shops,  school-houses,  etc.,  the  city  has  an  obvious 
duty  to  perform. 

8.  A  more  effectual  Plan  for  limiting  the  Spread  of  certain 
Zymotic  Diseases. — There  is  no  good  reason  why  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  other  less  prevulent  diseases,  should  not  be 
iflealt  with  »3  carefully  as  small-pox.  They  are  relatively  as 
fiital.  Scarlet  fever  caused,  in  1875,  nearly  four  times  as 
many  deaths  as  small-pox  in  ten  years.  Our  experience  of 
the  terrible  ravages  of  diphtheria  is  too  recent  to  require  any 
mention  to  be  made  of  that.  Epidemic  dysentery  has  been 
Tery  destructive  to  life  in  former  years,  and  it  may  visit  us 
again.  People  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  ideas 
of  registration,  isolation,  and  disinfection,  when  once  con- 
vinced of  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  such  measures. 

But  by  far  the  most  urgent  need  of  Lynn  at  the  present 
time  is — 

9.  T/te  establishment  of  an  Independent  Board  of  Healt7i, 
clothed  with  authority  to  decide  and  act  in  regard  to  all  the 
sanitary  interests  of  the  city.  This  would  be  in  itself  a  pos- 
sible remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  have  been  mentioned.  By 
the  report  of  the  audilor  for  1875,  it  appears  that  the  expend- 
itures of  the  board  of  health  for  the  year  were  $47.59.  This 
for  a  city  of  32,fi00  inhabitants,  and  losing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dolliirs  every  year  by  preventable  sickness  and  death  I 
It  is  idle  to  expect  that  under  the  plan  now  in  operation  any 
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abuses  will  be  corrected,  or  improvements  made.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  aldermen,  who  are  intrusted  with  these 
important  matters,  are  not  selected  on  account  of  their  quali- 
fications as  guardians  of  the  public  health ;  and  burdened  as 
they  are  with  legislative  and  other  duties,  it  is  hardly  matter 
for  reproach  that  they  give  little  or  no  attention  to  that  work 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  required  of  them. 
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7T.3  REGISTBATION  OF  DEATHS.  241 

^8^.  Oar  undertaker  is  a  man  of  thirty  yean'  experience ;  in  early  life  a 
rpei^it^er  by  trade;  does  not  belong  to  any  temperance  society;  be  often 
IS  t\x^  clifficult  daty  of  deciding  the  cauw  of  death  from  viewing  the  coda- 
Tf  Bjxdi  be  makes  his  retoms  in  conformity  with  bis  own  inquest. 

dl.  Oonld  the  public  mind  be  educated  np  to  the  point  of  compulsory 
hatopaies  ui  oil  cases  of  death,  such  autopsies  to  be  performed  by  duly  qual- 
ifi^t  legally  appointed  medical  officers,  would  not  both  the  science  of  medi- 
dx^^  aud.  the  art  of  healing  make  large  advances  in  our  midst  during  the 
9^^^  bAlf  century  f  What  accomplished  diagnosticians  would  arise  as  one 
W^^^  of  such  a  measure !  But  this  is  a  Utopian  idea ;  a  thing  to  dream  q]^ 
luat  never  to  be  practically  realized  in  this  country.    I  may  say,  in  conola- 

^^f  tbat  the  registration  of  deaths  is  "  complete  and  satisfactory/'  at  leaat 

▼ery  much  so  in  my  town.    But  the  registration  of  the  **  causes  of  death  "  u 

not  ButiAfuctory ;  that  is,  much  less  satisfactory. 

^  I  have  practised  in  this  town  five  years,  and  have  never  been  called 
|>P^^  for  certiticates  of  death  during  that  time.  The  reports  of  the  deaths 
^  the  town  appear  yearly  in  the  clerk's  report,  but  his  information  is 
^^^▼ed  from  other  sources  than  through  physicians. 

^^  During  the  past  two  years,  of  all  deaths  returned,  not  one  in  throe 
^■*  signed  by  any  physician. 

^*  The  undertakers  make  prompt  returns,  but  the  physicians  are  not 
P'^^'^pt  with  the  caustf  and  the  town  olerk  is  obliged  to  hunt  up  the  canae 
"™^*^  the  end  of  the  year.  In  regard  to  still-bom  children,  if  any  under* 
"^'^^  is  called,  he  makes  a  return ;  if,  however,  the  friends  bury  the  child, 
■>  '^^"turu  is  made. 

^«      Cases  have  occurred  in  the  past,  where  the  body  has  been  taken  joal 
the  liue  into  Lawrence,  and  no  return  made  to  the  clerk  here. 


^^*  All  deaths  are  supposed  to  be  returned ;  but  the  causes  of  deaths,  as 
'****"^«<d,  are  frequently  very  unsatisfactory ;  about  one-half  are  judged  to  be 
wi«^%med. 

• 

^^  The  clerk  said,  further,  that  he  found  it  very  difficult,  in  many  cases, 
to  obtain  the  facts  and  information  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  records 
on  the  town  books  complete.  Some  would  be  attended  by  physicians  out  of 
town ;  other  families  would  move  out  of  town  soon  after  a  death,  without 
Baking  or  leaving  any  record  of  the  death  or  cause  of  death  for  the  clerk. 
Tnosient  persons,  shop  hands,  etc.,  would  sicken  and  die  suddenly,  their 
fiieods  would  come  and  take  their  remains  to  some  distant  place  for  inter- 
ment, without  making  any  returns  of  the  death  to  the  clerk. 

M.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  town  clerk  this  morning,  and  he  informs  me  thai 
returns  of  deaths  are  not  made  promptly  by  the  undertakers  to  him,  and 
that  only  myself  and  one  other  physician  make  out  certificates  of  causes  of 
death.  There  are  four  practising  medical  men  here,  and  no  one  but  myself 
appears  to  l>e  in  the  practice  of  making  out  a  certificate  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  a  death.  The  principal  undertaker  seldom  caUs  for  a  cer- 
tificate, and^  the  doctors  only  being  required  by  law  to  give  a  certificate 
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when  it  is  called  for,  the  whole  matter  is  neglected  in  %  mnjority  of  the 
deaths.  The  present  town  clerk  appears  to  have  tried  to  get  his  retnrDt  in 
promptly,  hut  the  undertakers  and  the  medical  attendants  have  been  can- 
less  and  remiss. 

95.  Empirics,  often  grossly  ignorant,  report  causes  in  a  large  proportioB 
of  deaths ;  thesu  reports  are  received  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  educated 
physician. 

96.  To  my  mind  the  registration  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  in  fhii 
city  is  not  at  nil  satisfactory  or  complete,  when  viewed  from  a  medial 
stand-point.  In  fact,  as  far  as  statistics  or  the  use  of  such  registration  in 
matters  aiTectiiig  the  public  health  are  concerned,  the  matter  is  a  men 
farce.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  all  deaths  are  returned  to  the 
nnderiakers  or  not.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  unfdertakers,  I  find  that  thej 
make  their  return  to  the  city  clerk  once  a  month,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
obtain  their  knowledge  of  causes  of  death  from  inquiring  of  the  family' 
Certificates  of  the  causes  of  death  are  not  given  in  this  city  by  any  physi- 
cian, they  never  being  requested  to  do  sa 

98.  Ill  regard  to  the  registration  of  the  caicset  of  deaths,  there  is  rooiD. 
and  good  reason  for  making  a  radical  change.    In  a  majority  of  instaoceSv 
the  undertaker  makes  his  return,  giving  the  cause  of  death  and  the  name* 
the  attending  physician  from  information  obtained  from  the  parents  or 
tivcs  of  the  deceased.     I  have  in  mind  an  instance  which  has  occai 
within  ten  days,  where  the  cause  of  death  was  reported  as  •'pneumoDii, 
and  I  know,  from  personal  examination,  that  the  party  died  from  "  phthisiiw 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  registration  as  to  caaseeir^ 
death,  and  have  a  report  that  would  be  reliable  on  which  to  base  a  statist!  ^ — 
oal  report,  that  it  should  be  made  obligat-ory  on  the  part  of  the  physician  vcm. 
attendance  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  patient,  to  sign,  in  his  own  hind^ 
writing,  the  undertaker's  return,  as  to  the  cause  of  death.    Some  way  shonlS 
be  deviMed  t^>  prevent  the  undertakers  from  making  their  returns,  withoo* 
first  obtaining  their  information  as  to  causes  of  death  from  the  physician  in 
attendance.    As  the  returns  are  now  made,  there  is  no  responsibility  on  tha 
part  of  the  physician  ;  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  partieir 
and,  of  course,  the  attending  physician  is  the  only  one  qualified  to  make  a 
correct  return.  • 

99.  I  think  the  attending  physician  is  very  seldom  interrogated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  was.  A  nearer  approximar 
tion  (I  think)  would  be  made  to  the  truth,  if  every  x>hysician  were  obliged 
to  furnish  a  certificate  to  the  undertaker  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  town,  for  a 
record  of  each  death  that  may  occur  in  his  practice,  with  a  penalty,  should 
an  undertaker  officiate  without  such  certificate. 

100.  The  town  clerk  informs  me  that  the  registration  of  deaths  and  the 
causes  of  death  is  incomplete;  that  at  least  one  corpse  a  month,  on  the  ave^ 
ago,  is  removed  from  town  without  any  return  being  made,  either  of  the 
death  itself  or  of  the  causes  of  it. 

101.  I  called  upon  our  undertaker.  He  informs  me  that  all  deaths  an 
returned  to  him,  and  he  returns  them  to  the  clerk.    It  is  not  his  custom  to 
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eall  npon  ph^skiami  in  all  eaafi  for  tlie  caiuto  i>r  ileath,  but  takes  thu  Hlate- 
■nent  of  Ihe  fitmily  onless  they  refer  him  to  the  phjaieinn.  I  hove  no  sag- 
gesUoDB  to  ofTer,  lint  it  seems  to  me  tlie  atutlatica  wuulil  b«  miicli  more  vala- 
able.  if,  in  every  InHtanco,  the  caase  of  death  wus  certi&ed  by  the  attending 
phyHiciau. 

103.  TI16  registration  of  deaths  and  causes  thereof  la  aatisfactorj  and 
irrect,  so  far  oa  I  can  find  ont,  except  that  the  nndertaker  or  fHends  of 
deceased  oflen  neglect  to  present  the  retDm  of  death  to  the  atteDdiog  phj- 
■icisn  for  bis  opinion  of  caiifie  of  death  and  siguature,  bat  B1I  it  iu  tbem- 
Jtbs,  bo  that  omiwioiie  and  mistakes  are  freqnent.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
»ve  signed  more  than  half  the  returns  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in 
cy  owu  practice  for  the  taat  eight  years. 

1(S.     I  am  seldom  asked  to  fill  oat  a  blank,  and  know  but  little  of  the 

lOa.  The  town  clerk's  record  is  well  kept,  so  far  as  be  can  be  expected  to 
keep  it;  yet  even  iu  the  record  are  evidences  that  the  neglect  of  the  law 
,nlatiug  to  physicians'  certificates  occasions  mnch  looseness  in  the  record  of 
tunes  of  ileath.  The  law  in  relation  to  physicians'  cerCiUcates,  1  am 
^Informed,  has  never  been  enforued  here.  The  town  clerk  also  states,  that  In 
yearly  round  forobtaiuing  the  births  for  registration,  be  has  occasionally 
be»rd  of  a  death  which  has  not  been  reported  to  him.  Another  irregularity 
been  permitted  io  allowing  undertakers  of  the  oeigh boring  city  of  Salem 
and  those  of  the  at^joiuing  towoa  to  make  tbeir  retuma  of  deaths  at  which 
,Jhey  have  officiated,  semi-auuually. 

109.    I  have  ne' 
of  death  for  any  o 

113.  It  would  be  an  important  improvement  in  the  present  law  if  the 
phyaiuian's  cfrtifluate  of  cause  of  death  were  required  in  ad  cam*,  without 
ON,  previous  to  interment,  aud  comotery  authorities  were  forbidden 
to  permit  any  interment  except  on  presentation  of  an  order  or  certificate 
ftom  the  town  clerk.  I  cannot  aficertain  that  any  nurecorded  inturments 
luve  been  made  here  the  past  two  yeara ;  but  snoh  an  oeeurrenue  ia  sot  at 
all  impossible  under  existing  regulations. 

ISS.  The  causes  of  duuth  are  at  present  registered  with  commendable 
jp^nelakiug  by  our  miinicipul  offiuera,     Only  a  very  small  puroentoge  of 

9  are  registered  without  a  statement  of  the  oauae  certified  ta  by  some 
laedical  attendant.  But  thn  provisions  of  the  law  lost  enacted  to  secure  a 
togUtration  are  not  strictly  observed.    From  the  nature  of  the  work,  I  think 

igistration  of  caoses  of  iteath  should  be  at  least  snbjeot  to  the  supei- 
lUoo  of  a  medical  officer.    In  onr  cities  this  could   be  made  one  of  the 

I  of  the  city  physician.  Moreover,  tables  should  be  fumlsbed  to  the 
jIODording  oiflcer  and  to  physicians,  indicating  the  general  classiScation 

I  is  to  he  followed.  I  think  that  for  the  pnrpoees  sooght  through  this 
tt^tration,  only  a  general  claesificatiun  should  be  attempted.  A  minute 
'flaation  is  likely  to  prove  nseless  from  the  mixture  of  inaoenrate  diog- 

frum  ignorant  practitioners,  with  the  opinions  of  carefnl  observers. 
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oilien  retnm  promptly.  Gonerally,  the  cansee  of  death  are  not  reported  by 
physicianH,  but  are  obtained,  as  best  they  may  be,  fh>m  fHends'  or  neighbon' 
raports  of  physicians'  opinions ;  often,  of  eonrse,  ill  nnderstood  and  improp- 
erly reported.  In  some  cases,  the  attending  physician's  name  appears  tm 
tiaving  certified  the  canse  of  death,  when  he  has  really  certified  nothing, 
ftnd  only  becanse  he  was  known  to  have  attended  the  case.  Thus  my  own 
imme  appeared  as  certifying  as  canse  of  one  death,  "  Fall  at  Purgatory  "  f 

142.  Ont-of-town  physicians,  as  well  as  resident  physicians,  have  never 
returned  any  deaths,  nor  causes  of  death,  except  when  the  body  was  to  be 
tmrled  away  from  this  place.  For  a  period  of  sixteen  years  I  have  never 
been  asked  nor  required  to  sign  a  certificate  as  to  the  canse  of  death,  except 
m  above  stated. 

142^.  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  eaose  of  death  is  in 
seventy  per  cent,  of  cases  mere  guesswork.  These  returns  form  in  many 
instances  the  bases  of  theories  from  which  sanitarians  dedaee  the  most  poe- 
itive  conclusions. 

143.    For  two  years  I  have  neither  filled  out  one  [death-oertificate]  nor 
even  seen  one.    For  aught  that  I  know  they  may  be  now  obsolete. 

147.  I  have  thought  that  our  high  death-rate  from  consumption,  as  shown 
by  Btatistics,  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  by  the  fact  that 
the  undertaker  sometimes,  in  what  he  considers  a  clear  case,  fills  out  the 

UftQk. 

148.  The   registration  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  here  is  more  satis- 

&ctory  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  intended  by  the  present 

derk  to  make  it  complete  and  satisfactory.    I  think  the  deaths  here  have  all 

been  recorded.    The  criticism  I  make  is,  that  probably  the  former  clerks 

hsTe  soDietimes  listened  to  common  report  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  so, 

many  of  the  deaths  are  recorded  **  consumption''  which  are  due  to  other 

eanses.    On  examining  the  records  for  sixteen  years  ending  with  1870,  the 

deaths  recorded  number  563.    Of  these,  153  are  recorded  as  caused  by  con- 

lomption,  making  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    Comparing  this  with  the  years 

187]  to  1876,  inclusive,  to  the  present  time,  the  deaths  recorded  number 

187.    Of  these,  27  are  reported  as  caused  by  consumption  (14|  per  cent.). 

149.  The  returns  of  deaths  to  the  undertaker,  and  the  registration  of 
8Qch  deatlis,  have  never,  at  least  since  my  residence  here  (twenty-three  years) 
been  in  any  degree  satisfactory.  Such  returns,  except  in  individual  cases, 
have  been  literally  valueless.  The  sexton  will  ask,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
fiineral  or  some  indefinite  time  later,  some  one  of  the  family.  What  did  the 
deceased  die  off  and  make  his  retnm  in  accordance  with  the  answer  and 
his  own  ideas  of  the  case,  the  result  requiring  an  entirely  new  nosological 
lystem  to  comprehend. 

150.  The  registration  is  ineflScient  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  principally 
beeanee  of  the  loose  and  indefinite  way  in  which  the  physicians  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  record  their  deaths,  the  nosology  being  defective  and  the  came 
•flen  omitted  as  a  trivial  affair  after  all.  I  do  not  think  all  deaths  get 
leeorded,  but  most  do.  The  undertakers  are  very  prompt  to  ask  for  the  oer- 
fiftcates,  bat  do  not  always  readily  get  them. 
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152.  I  tliink  the  value  of  the  returns  is  much  diminished  by  the  ceitift* 
oates  of  irregular  and  ignorant  practitioners  being  received,  bat  as  vuk 
attend  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick  everywhere  I  see  no  present 
remedy. 

153.  From  inquiries,  I  judge  that  all  deaths  are  retnmed  to  the  onder- 
takers,  and  quite  promptly  by  them  to  the  town  clerk.     The  oettificates  an 
fully  made  out,  but  I  find  that  the  undertakers  seldom  obtain  the  names  of 
the  diseases  and  their  causes  from  the  attending  physicians,  and  no  doabt 
they  are  not  unfrequently  incorrectly  stated.    On  this  I  would  make  a  bii|^ 
gestion.    The  law  does  not  oblige  the  attending  physician  to  return  the  Dane 
and  sex  of  the  deceased,  the  disease  and  its  causes,  except  when  reqitettd. 
My  suggestion  is  to  have  the  law  changed  so  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  tbe 
part  of  the  attending  physician  to  return  the  name  and  sex  of  the  deceased, 
the  name  of  the  disease  and  its  cause,  to  the  town  or  city  clerk ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  undertaker  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  disease  and  its  cause  frn 
the  attending  physician,  the  certificates  retaining  their  present  form. 

154.  I  think  they  [deaths]  are  all  returned  to  the  town  clerk,  but  I  ne 
by  examination  to-day,  of  those  for  1A7(>  to  date,  that  the  disease  is  not 
stated  by  the  attending  physician  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  certificstei 

156.  I  doubt  if  in  every  case  of  death  the  cause  is  certified  by  a  medical 
man,  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  number  die  every  year  without  medieil 
attendance,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  no  physician  could  make  tf 
unconditional  return  without  a  post-mortem  examination.  In  such  caM 
one  can  give  a  medical  certificate  to  be  used  by  parties  known  and  suppoeed 
to  be  honest,  with  a  declaration  that  it  is  based  upon  the  representatioDft  <d 
parents  or  friends.  Such  a  document  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  facili- 
tate interment. 

157.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  of  death  are  very  indiffer 
ently  reporte<l.    Physicians'  certificates  are  not  always  required. 

157^.  The  deficiencies  in  the  first  place  are  with  the  undertakers,  or  thoie 
having  the  care  of  the  funeral,  or  of  the  body  of  the  deceased,  to  ascertain  the 
fact«  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  death.  In  many  cases  the  medical  attendant 
is  not  even  asked  for  the  cause  of  death,  or  not  even  what  ailed  the  patient; 
and  when  the  return  is  made  up  there  is  some  cause  assigned  in  the  certiB- 
cate  which  doe<s  or  does  not  rc])reaent  the  true  cause  of  the  death,  and  then- 
fore  not  reliable  for  accurate  statistical  information.  For  an  example, 
which  occurred  in  my  own  practice :  A  gentleman  died  from  cancer  of  tha 
bladder  and  prostate  gland,  of  several  years'  duration ;  it  was  returned  ai 
kidney  disease,  or  complaint.  The  undertaker  was  informed  by  myself  <tf 
the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  while,  as  he  says,  the  family  said  it  was  kidnej 
disease,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  know  best,  and  so  he  made  his  retnn 
as  kidney  disease  ;  and  I  find  in  my  examination  of  the  register  very  many 
errors  of  a  like  kind.  It  is  my  impression,  and  in  fact  I  know,  that  the  caoae 
of  death  is  not  very  generally  re]>orted  by  physicians  in  this  town  unles 
called  for ;  perha]»s  more  so  «uow  than  formerly,  for  I  have  been  urging  the 
undertakers  to  be  more  particular  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  ascertaining 
the  true  cause  of  death,  and  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of 
registration.    Another  fault  is,  the  returns  are  not  promptly  made  at  tha 
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time  of  death  and  bnri%].  The  return  is  often  delayed  for  one  or  two 
months,  and  even  lougefi  and  has  even  been  delayed  until  after  the  annual 
return  has  been  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  fact 
came  under  my  own  observation,  for  the  returns  were  handed  to  me  by  the 
undertaker,  saying  that  he  forgot  to  hand  them  in  before,  and  supposed  that 
it  would  make  no  difference,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  returns  but 
once  a  year. 

161.  The  town  sexton  reports  all  deaths  to  the  town  clerk  once  a  year, 
bringing  the  blank  forms  to  the  physicians  for  them  to  fill  out,  guessing,  as 
near  as  can  be  done,  when,  from  any  cause,  physicians  are  unable  to  certify 
advisedly.  My  belief  is,  that  if  the  sextons  were  required  to  report  awry 
wumth  at  least,  in  country  towns,  the  business  would  be  performed  more  satis- 
factorily  and  with  more  exactness.  Copies  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the 
matter  should  be  posted  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  town, — in  the  post- 
office,  for  instance, — so  that  all  parties  desiring  to  know  what  is  law  and 
usage,  can  thus  be  informed. 

162.    The  returns  are  hardly  ever  filled  and  given  to  the  registrar  until 

the  close  of  the  year,  which  might,  in  some  cases,  make  a  little  jar  in  the 

eorrect  filling  of  blanks.    The  sexton  usually  brings  his  blank  to  me  at  the 

cloee  of  the  year  to  be  revised  and  filled* as  to  points  he  is  unable  to  do  him- 

tslf ;  in  some  cases,  the  death  is  so  far  back,  that  I  am  unable  to  be  as  oor- 

VMt  as  I  would  like.    I  'do  not  say  this  to  find  fault  with  the  sexton,  for  I 

think  him  to  be  a  very  careful  man ;  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  and 

he  has  only  followed  the  custom. 

163.  The  causes  of  death  are  sometimes  certified  to  by  a  physician,  if  he  is 
handy ;  if  not,  any  one  considers  himself  competent  to  assign  the  cause.  In 
(tply  to  the  question,  ^^  Are  three  out  of  five  certified  to  by  physicians  T'  he 
(the  town  clerk)  said,  *'No,  not  so  many.'' 

164.  When  undertakers  are  employed,  they  generally  obtain  certificates 
of  causes  of  death  from  the  physician  in  charge ;  but  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  burials  by  the  family,  where  no  undertaker  is  called  upon,  and  in  these 
eases  no  record  is  returned,  unless  the  physician  makes  a  point  of  returning 
the  case  himself,  which  few  do. 

170.  I  think  the  registration,  as  far  as  the  name  of  the  person  is  concerned, 
is  complete  and  accurate,  but  of  the  causes  of  death,  very  inaccurate  and 
deficient.  The  returns  are  made  by  the  undertakers  to  the  city  clerk  every 
week,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  make  returns  of  all  the  deaths,  excepting 
in  some  cases  of  still-birth.  But  the  causes  assigned  by  the  undertakers,  in 
nany  cases,  are  very  inaccurate  au<l  ridiculous,  and  in  some  instances  with 
mtentional  deception.  It  is  mre  for  the  physicians  to  report  the  causes  of 
the  deaths. 

171.  Deaths  are  returned  by  the  undertakers  to  the  clerks,  they  inserting 
the  cause  of  death,  and  simply  guessing  at  it.  No  certificate  has  ever  been 
presented  to  me  for  signature  or  filling  by  undertakers. 

172.  While  perhaps  all  oases  of  death  may  be  reported  by  the  undertakers 
to  the  derka,  the  causes  are  provokingly  inaccurate,  for  the  reason  thai 
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phyBicianR  are  not  reqnired  to  retum  the  caases  of  death,  and  the  nndv* 
takers  make  returns  of  what  they  may  he  ahle  to  gather  from  the  fiinily. 

179.  For  many  years  I  have  heen  so  diagnsted  with  the  manoer  of  tat- 
ducting  this  bnsincsSy  that  I  haye  loet  all  interest  in  the  matter. 

180.  Judging  from  returns  of  deaths  coming  under  my  own  ohsemtioBf 
I  should  say  that  undertakers  are  careful  to  make  returns.  In  looking  over 
the  returns  of  causes  of  death  in  the  clerk's  offlco,  I  should  give  my  opinioi 
that  tables  made  from  them  would  be  of  little  value. 

182.  I  do  not  think  all  deaths  are  reported  to  the  clerks — certainly  not 
prom[>tly.  They  are  not  returned  by  the  physicians,  but  by  the  underUkei} 
who  reports  the  cause  of  death  as  received  from  the  friends.  I  have  correctoi 
the  returns  for  the  town  clerk,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  the  past  four  or  fi?e 
years,  but,  of  course,  was  not  always  sure  of  giving  the  accurate  caiue  ti 
death  in  every  case,  except  where  I  have  been  the  attendant. 

185.  In  the  main,  I  have  long  regarded  the  returns  of  deaths  very  impo^ 
feet.  For  instance,  there  were  some  40  deaths  returned  by  the  clerk  lilt 
year,  and  on  my  private  list  of  deaths,  which  I  keep  from  year  to  year,  I 
hod  recorded  60. 

190.  The  returns  are  made  pretty  promptly  every  week.  As  to  the  can* 
of  death,  the  returns  are  as  unreliable  as  is  popular  mmor  in  general,  for  tliit 
is  all  they  amount  to.  The  cause  of  death  very  rarely  comes  direct  fit>m  tflf 
physician.  I  wish  you  would  suggest  the  best  way  of  remedying  this  matter; 
of  making  these  comparatively  worthless  records  what  they  might  be-* 
valnable  store  of  facts.  For  we  shall  probably  hate  an  available  mtytf 
next  year. 

191.  1  am  glad  you  are  going  to  present  the  subject  of  registration.  Itil 
one  which  has  interested  me  for  a  long  time.  I  have  resolutely  tried  to  hate 
the  system  changed  here,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  city  government  hit 
been  changed  every  year ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  mayor  inter* 
ested  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  has  been  turned  out  for  a  new  maa 

■ 

Information  from  Town  and  City  Clerks. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  clerks  replied  to  the  circulars, 
as  follows : — 

Registration  of  number  of  deaths  satisfactory,        •         •  lOS 
**  '•  '*       not  satisfactory,  .    48 

Replies  indefinite, .117 

Registration  of  causes  of  death  satisfactory,  .         .         .50 

'*    .  *«  *•      not  satisfactory,     .         .  113 

Replies  indefinite, .......    99 

There  were  144  cities  and  towns  from  which  both  medical 
correspondents  and  clerks  answered.     In  these— 
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2  clerics  and  medical  correspoDdents  agree  in  .         .70 
"  "  "  do  not  ngrce  in     74 

'*  sny  Batisfaclory,  nnd  medical  correB|>oudcnt8 

say  not,  in 15 

Medical  correspondents  say  satisfactory,  and  town  and 
city  clerlis  Bay  not,  in 8 

Fifty-ouo  of  the  seventy-four  discrepancies  in  the  replies 
•re  where  one  reports  "indefinitely,"  and,  therefore,  are  not 
strictly  at  variance. 

Under  the  first  head  the  clerks  evidently  often  mean  that 
their  part  of  the  work  is  satiafnctory,  and  sometimes  even 
Bay  that  tbe  medical  correspondents  might  think  otherwise. 
Again,  after  saying  that  everything  is  satisfactory,  thej'  often 
add  that  they  get  returns  only  once  a  year  by  going  for  them 
personally,  and  one  calls  it  satisfactory  when  he  gets  physi- 
Hians*  certificates  only  "in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  tb« 
cues";  others  call  the  registration  satisfactory,  when  they 
have  not  heard  complaints.  Some  say  that  they  have  not 
given  the  snbject  much  attention.  One  "cannot  spare  the 
time  to  give  the  subject  that  consideration  which  it  deserves." 

One  clerk  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  deaths  are  reported, 
but  adds  that  ho  has  often  wondered  why  it  was  that "  consump- 
tion, cancer,  and  heart  disease  prevail  here"  so  extensively. 
In  this  remark  lies  the  key  to  the  fact  that  prevalent  dis- 
eases are  reported  in  excess  of  what  is  due.  So  it  is  com- 
monly, or  at  least  often,  that  wasting  diseases  are  classified  as 
consumption  ;  infantile  diseases  as  c/io^era  i7)/*anfum,  etc.  For 
,  the  some  reason,  during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  cere- 
-Bpinal  meningitis,  the  mortality  from  those  diseases  ap- 

lars  very  much  exaggerated.  This  was  notably  true  of 
bphtheria  in  our  State  in  1874  and  1875. 

Many  of  the  clerks  remain  in  office  only  a  short  time,  nnd 

>  not  really  have  their  attention  called  to  the  sniiject  farther 

Ihan  to  follow  precedents.     Sometimes  an  efficient  clerk  gets 

I  registration  well  in  hand,  and  the  next  turn  of  the  poUt- 
Ptoal  wheel  removes  him  and  brings  in  another.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  sny  that  the  error  in  our  returns  is  nearly 
the  same  from  year  to  year. 

When  the  registration  has  heen  satisfactory,  it  has  usually 
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been  due  to  a  local  board  of  health,  or  to  the  gratuitous  labor 
of  some  interested  clerk,  who  does  the  work  which,  by  the 
law,  belongs  to  some  one  else.  One  of  them  even  says,  for 
instance,  that  the  clerk  has  about  as  much  work  in  making  out 
his  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  if  the  undertakers  and 
physicians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

By  the  personal  efforts  of  the  clerks,  weekly  returns  are 
made  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  in  the  nineteen  large 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State ;  but  even  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities,  there  are  still  such  imperfections  in  the  registration 
that  these  returns  are  only  appro^mate.  The  difOculty  of 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  accurate  registration  on  any  one 
person  is  evidently  working  badly,  and  some  of  the  replies 
to  our  circulars  contain  this  statement. 

It  was  not  a  part  of  the  present  plan  to  investigate  the 
registration  of  births,  and  no  questions  bearing  upon  that 
matter  were  asked.  Undoubtedly  the  liberal  fee  (when  much 
travelling  is  not  needed)  stimulates  the  desire  to  get  all  cases^ 
Still,  some  of  the  circulars  were  returned  with  the  statement 
that  the  registration  of  births  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
that  of  deaths. 

The  defects  pointed  out  in  our  records  of  vital  statistics  are 
manifestly  such  that  they  cannot  be  rectified  iu  the  painstaking 
and  able  elaboration  of  them  for  publication,  nor  explained  by 
the  high  professional  talent  employed  in  editing  them. 

Iteplies  of  City  and  Town  Clerks. 

8.  The  cnstom  has  been  to  return  the  deaths  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
except  when  the  body  is  carried  out  of  town  for  burial ;  then  I  get  a  return 
near  the  date  of  death.  I  very  seldom  get  the  physician's  certiiicate  with 
the  return;  the  cause  of  death  is  usually  named,  also  the  name  of  the 
physician ;  but  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  undertaker,  and  I  think  it  is 
obtained  from  some  member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  I  think  tbe 
disease  or  cause  of  death  is  in  many  cases  guessed  at,  su  that  my  return  to 
the  department  is  not  accurate  as  to  the  prevailing  disease. 

10.  I  find  that  about  six-sevenths  of  the  returns  are  made  by  the  under- 
takers ;  the  other  one-seventh  seem  to  have  been  made  by  friends  of  the 
deceased,  rather  than  by  physicians.  The  undertakers  may  have  received 
their  information  from  physicians  for  aught  I  know. 

15.  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  would  say  that  our  undertaker  makes 
fuU  returns  of  all  deaths  where  he  officiates,  but  that  is  not  in  one-half  of 
the  cases.    There  are  undertakers  who  come  into  this  town  and  remove  the 


n  fur  the  birtha, 


17.  Tbe  undertaker  ia  fumighed  ivith  blanks  to  fill,  aud  he  guts  the  beat 
jnfonnatiou  he  i-nn  from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  ivhca  makiug  prepa- 
rations for  the  funeral.  These  certificates  are  retomed  tn  Che  tuvn  clerk 
for  registnttioD  at  the  cloee  of  each  year.  The;  iisaally  contaiD  sume  kind 
of  A  statenieut  of  the  cBasea  of  death,  emnetimes  atte«ti-it  by  h  phjsioiui 

and  sometimes  uot.    A  seetioD  of  oar  town  always  go  to  P fnr  an  under- 

t>ker,  and  the  town  elerk  never  gets  any  returns  exciept  stich  jia  he  can 
gather  when  oanviuvitiig  for  the  particulars  concerning  births.  Frum  this 
aeotion,  Informatiou  aa  to  tbe  cuuhcs  of  deaths  is  very  unsntisfuctury. 


e-hnlf  tl.e   c 


I   of  death   are 


SO,  Id  small  towns  like  this,  where  there  is  no  undertaker,  we  do  not  get 
all  the  returns,  and,  if  the  clerk  goes  after  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he 
geta  the  cause  of  death  correct. 

S4.  A  great  many  causes  of  death  are  retnmed  M  "heart  diseoM,"  and 
DOtlling  nioru,  That  disease  assumes  so  many  forms  1  have  thought  whether 
h>  medical  uion  that  was  satisfact-ury. 

27,  I  have  never  bad  reason  to  snitpeot  any  inacounicy  except  in  one 
inataoce,  returned  oh  "  iuflamnintion  of  Btomacb,"  where  the  death  waa 
probably  cansed  by  an  attempt  at  abortion. 

'i3.  It  has  become  unfashionable  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
■tatute«,  and,  if  any  offlcer  pojuta  out  this  neglect  of  duty,  he  ia  answered 
that  other  town  clerks  are  not  ao  particular,  and  that  no  one  lives  up  to  tbe 

I  31.    The  law  ia  in  no  case  ooinplied  with,  either  aa  regards  the  nndertakw, 

physician,  or  by  the  families  themselvea.  At  the  close  of  tfae  year,  the  births 
and  deaths  of  the  year  post  are  collected  by  going  from  house  to  house 
throughout  the  town,  making  the  result  very  unsatisfactory  and  expensiTe. 

38.    I  think  all  the  deaths  substantially  are  reported  to  the  nndertakeia, 

«Hid  moat  of  these  return  tbe  dealkt  promptly  and  accuratt^ly,  but  uot  the 

<Mwra  of  death.    In  the  caae  of  private  cemeteries,  some  of  tbe  iiudertaken 

zsake  no  attempt  to  obtain  certificates.    One  undertaker  in  tbia  city  hM 

^Ways  been  in  arrears,  more  than  all  other  undertakers  together.     I  showed 

**un  this  circular,  and  he  baa  since  brought  in  all  the  certificates  that  were 

'^■^titing,  to  date.     In  some  uuaes  no  phyaician  is  employed,  uuU  we  have  no 

"  oily  pbysician  "  to  investigate  the  cau«e  of  death.    IneompKlent  person*, 

*lo»ck8  of  both  aexea,  midwivos,  profeeaional  or  uon-prorwisional,  are  em- 

'****yed  in  some  cases,  and  their  certificates  are  incorrect  orwortbleaa.    Some 

**"    "the  regular  phyaiciona  give  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  to  the 

**^«3ertakers,  who  are  often  obliged  to  go  many  times  before  they  can  get 

^    *^«rtilicate.    If  the  attention  uf  phyHieians  oould  be  called  to  this  matter, 

_    **^ri  if  undertakers  could  know  that  they  were  liable  to  removal  for  not 

ing  fiill  returns,  most  of  tbe  present  diffloolties  weald  be  remoTed. 
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38.    There  are  not  more  than  one-eightk  of  the  oanaes  of  deatli  oertilled  to 

by  physicians. 

40.  Returns  are  sometimes  made  with  the  cause  of  death  omitted,  or 
inserted  by  the  person  making  the  setnrn,  and  too  often  stated  in  a  vagae 
or  general  way.  Unless  a  permit  for  removal  of  a  body  is  required,  under- 
takers do  not  make  their  retnnis,  as  a  rule,  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

43.  The  certificates  of  physicians  as  to  causes  of  death  are  rarely  reooiTed 
at  this  office,  and  the  record  is  dependent  on  the  undertaker's  certificate. 

54.  We  have  not  any  nndertaker,  but  we  usually  employ  those  fSrovn 
the  city  of  New  Bedford,  and  they  do  not  take  the  pains  to  make  any 
returns  in  one-half  the  cases  or  more,  and  I  seldom  get  the  cause  of  death 
reported  by  a  physician. 

68.  I  should  say  that  all  the  facts  I  report  in  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths,  I  obtain  as  best  I  can. 

74.  Durinor  tho  present  year,  I  have  furnished  the  physicians  and  under- 
takers with  all  the  proper  blanks,  together  with  pamphlet-  of  instructions, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  not  a  single  death  has  been  returned  to  this  oflloe. 

76.  I  think  eur  registration  of  deaths  is  about  as  complete  as  you  could 
have  it.  Whether  we  get  the  cause$  of  deaths  as  accurate  as  possible,  is  a 
matter  the  phj^sicians  know  best  about.  I  don't  think  we  do,  in  each  and 
every  case. 

79.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  quite  a  number  of  years  past,  when  clerk, 
to  visit  or  send  some  competent  person  to  visit  the  families  whore  births  and 
deaths  have  occurred,  and  to  ascertain  the  fiEu^ts  and  particulars  before  mak- 
ing returns  to  Boston. 

88.    Physicians  do  not  report  any  cases  at  alL 

• 

90.  I  liavo  been  clerk  of  the  town  for  six  years  in  succession,  and  have 
employed  a  man  to  gather  all  the  information  in  regard  to  births  and  deaths 
called  for  in  the  blanks  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I  have  never  received 
any  information  from  physicians  or  undertakers. 

93.  If  I  were  to  make  any  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  towns  like  ours,  be  in  some  way  reminded  by  the  state 
authorities  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  returning  deaths,  and  other  vital 
statistics,  to  the  town  clerk.  As  before  stated,  it  now  seems  to  remain  with 
the  clerk,  in  our  town  at  least,  to  collect  the  facts  concerning  such  deaths  M 
may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  a  close  watch  that  he 
ean  be  at  all  confident  of  accuracy. 

94.  The  physicians'  reports  do  not  come  so  easily.  The  reason,  I  think,  i% 
that  the  friends  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  is  required,  so  come  unpre- 
pared, then  of  course  forget  to  see  the  "Medicus,"  and  the  matter  slips  over. 
We  have  but  one  physician  here.  I  see  him  occasionally,  and  fill  up  cases  that 
he  knows  about,  but  many  people  employ  doctors  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  so  I  sometimes  lose  one. 
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95.  I  also  am  quite  sare  that  the  undertaker  obtains  his  information  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  death,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  some  member  of 
the  family,  rather  than  from  the  physician.  The  reports  of  causes  of  deaths 
incomplete. 


!f7.  Never  until  this  year,  has  the  returning  of  deaths  been  made  in  a 
proper  manner;  and  I  determined  that  I  would  have  it  properly  done 
if  the  law  was  good  for  anything.  I  accordingly  sent  to  or  saw  every 
physician  and  undertaker  in  the  city  and  told  them  what  I  Avanted  to  do, 
and  that  I  must  have  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  I  have  had  it,  and 
must  say  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  employ  medical  services,  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not 
reported. 

lOd.  I  have  been  in  the  custom  of  getting  the  cause  of  death  indirectly 
from  the  undertakers  through  the  superintendent  of  burials,  who  is  a  physi- 
cian, and  can  give  the  technical  name,  which  we  would  fail  to  get  if  we  relied 
on  the  undertaker's  return,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was  no  physician 
in  attendance.  The  undertakers  complain  that  they  have  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  cause  of  death  from  the  phyHician  in  attendance,  in  time  to  make  the 
return  to  the  city  clerk  within  the  time  required  by  law.  The  registration 
in  this  city  has  been  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  especially  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

115.  The  causes  of  death,  as  returned  by  the  undertakers,  are  not  always 
eorrect,  as  they  do  not  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  attending  physician.  I 
therefore  get  the  doctor's  statement  myself,  and  often  find  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  undertaker's  return,  which  is  made  up  from  statements  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

119.  The  causes  of  deaths  are  not  generally  made  known,  except  in  an 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  way. 

122.  I  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  physicians'  certifi- 
cates as  to  the  cause,  etc. ;  that  is  to  »ay,  they  delay  the  matter,  and  will  not 
fill  them  out  until  solicited  to  do  so  by  some  one.  I  have  always  obtained  or 
received  them  after  a  time.  If  they  were  required  to  fill  them  out  immed^ 
•te/y,  the  returns  would  be  more  accurate,  and  it  would  certainly  assist  mat- 
ten. 

123.  I  have  physicians'  reports  of  causes  of  death  in  60  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  deaths. 

126.  There  being  no  resident  physician  in  active  practice  here,  the  people 
ve  obliged  to  employ  physicians  from  other  towns,  rendering  it  impractica- 
ble, in  many  cases,  to  obtain  the  physician's  certificate  of  the  caune  of  death. 
Somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  are  so  certified.  All  deaths  are 
promptly  returned  by  the  nndertuker,  with  a  statement  in  each  ease  of  the 
cause  of  death,  as  correctly  ak  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

127.  In  this  town  I  think  all  the  deaths  are  registered — the  facts  being 
xetomed  to  the  clerk  by  the  undertakers,  each  week,  they  are  sujer  to  be 
nghi  than  if  returned  monthly ;   this  I  know  by  experience ;   for,  when 
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returned  monthly,  as  required  by  the  statntos,  it  wonld  often  happen  that 
some  would  l>e  delayed  for  two  or  three  months,  and  I  found  more  diflflculty 
in  having  them  corrected.  No  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death  are  ever 
given  in  this  town  by  the  physicians  ;  hence  the  cause  of  death,  as  returned 
to  me,  is  very  imperfect,  in  my  opinion. 

129.  Tlie  cause  of  death  is  not  returned  in  more  than  one-fourth  the  cases, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  aflcertain  it  and,  in  many  instances,  to  fill  the 
returns  myself.  I  think  there  should  be  some  method  by  which  the  retuma 
oi  deaths  may  be  made  more  complete. 

131.  The  only  difficulty  that  I  have  experienced  from  the  undertaker  (for 
it  is  usually  the  same  person  from  year  to  year)  is,  that  he  will  insist  npon 
keeping  his  returns  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  making  them  in  a  body. 

132.  In  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  1st  inst.,  I  have  to  say  that  since 
my  connection  with  this  office  I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
complete  returns  of  deaths  from  the  undertaker.  I  have  taken  it  npon 
myself  to  obtain  them,  and  believe  that,  for  the  past  nine  months,  the  regis- 
tration has  been  complete,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  where  phy- 
sicians have  neglected  to  make  returns  of  *' causes  of  death,"  when  frequent 
applications  have  been  made  for  them.  How  to  remedy  this  neglect  on  the 
part  of  physicians  and  undertakers  in  small  towns,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  solve,  unless,  perhaps,  the  whole  duty  of  obtaining  all  the 
facts  relating  to  a  death  be  assigned  to  one  person. 

135.  Ill  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  will  state  my  impressions.  I  have 
kept  the  records  since  the  year  1870,  and  have  endeavored  to  have  them  cor- 
rect. The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  health,  in  this  city,  are  so 
well  observed  tbut  every  death  is  recorded,  and  the  cause  of  death,  as 
returned,  is  usually  correct.  If  I  have  any  doubt,  I  immediately  send  a 
blank  to  the  physician,  and  leave  the  filling  of  the  record  until  I  have  it 
returned. 

136.  To  my  knowledge,  physicians*  certificate's  of  causes  of  deaths  have 
never  been  called  for  or  reported  by  them,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, occurring  some  years  ago. 

139.  I  consider  the  registration  very  nearly  complete  in  this  town ;  the 
only  deficiency  being  now  and  then  a  body  removed  from  town  for  burial 
elsewhere,  without  application  for  a  permit.  I  think  there  may  be  twelve 
such  cases  in  a  year ;  the  number  registered  being  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred. The  causes  of  death  are  given  in  all  cases.  In  this  town  the  returns 
are  made  to  the  clerk  by  the  sexton  who  has  charge  of  the  burial,  so  that 
we  are  sure  of  returns  of  every  interment.  The  sextons  make  these  returns 
on  the  proper  blanks,  once  in  six  months. 

142.  It  is  quite  too  common  that  the  cause  is  not  certified  by  a  physician, 
especially  in  cases  where  no  physician  is  in  attendance;  and  I  have  heard 
the  sexton  say  frequently  that  the  doctors  were  rather  indifferent  as  to  the 
performance)  of  the  duty. 

146.  I  think  the  present  system  of  registration  in  case  of  deaths  works 
well  in  tills  town  of  about  nine  hundred  inhabitants.    Our  undertaker  is 
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Terj  csrefnl  to  msLkefnll  returns  otall  deaths ;  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
oaase  of  death  is  reported  and  recorded.  I  presnme  more  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  securing  full  returns  in  larger  towns,  especially  among 
the  foreign  element. 

147.  Strangers  sometimes  die  and  are  removed  to  a  distance  for  buriaL 
Sach  are  liable  to  be  overlooked,  as  they  rarely  call  on  the  town  clerk  for  a 
lioenae  to  remove  the  body,  probably  through  ignorance  that  the  law 
leqnires  it.  It  might  be  well  to  prohihit  railroad  employ^  from  passing 
■ach  over  the  road  without  having  a  license  pasted  on  the  top  of  the  box. 

158.  In  towns  of  over  ten  thonsand  inhabitants,  it  would  seem  that  under- 
takers should  make  their  returns  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  are  employed,  and 
not  be  allowed  a  grace  of  seven  days.  The  physician  should  make  his  certi- 
ficate and  leave  it  with  the  family  or  persons  having  care  of  the  deceased  at 
once  aft«r  death,  and  not  have  fifLeen  days  of  grace.  If  the  physician 
ftttends  to  his  duty,  then  the  undertaker  has  most  of  the  information 
required;  and  it  would  be  only  a  moment's  work  to  fill  up  the  necessary 
reium  complete,  and  the  town  clerk,  with  limited  means  for  information, 
would  not  be  obliged  to  supply  all  deficiencies,  which  is  almost  impossible 
in  a  town  so  large  as  this. 

We  have  two  large  cemeteries  here,  and  the  smaller  towns  send  dur- 
ing the  year  a  great  many  bodies  to  be  buried  here.  In  such  case,  we  have 
to  be  without  any  *' permit  to  remove''  or  a  physician's  original  certifi- 
cate, and  have  to  take  the  word  of  the  undertaker,  who  fills  the  blank 
aoeording  to  what  he  may  have  remembered  being  told  or  heard.  In  many 
caees,  corrections  have  been  made  at  my  own  expense,  but  I  have  not  been 
and  am  not  able  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  this  particular  branch  of  my 
dnties.  In  most  of  these  out-of-town  cases,  the  undertaker  waits  ten  days, 
and  oftener  two  or  three  weeks,  before  making  any  return ;  the  record  is 
then,  at  best,  very  meagre,  and  there  is  no  way  to  make  a  full  return. 
ETerybody  has  shirked  the  matter  or  been  careless,  and  all  the  town  clerk 
has  to  do  is  to  supply  deficiencies  and  give  the  undertaker  a  permit,  because 
the  cemetery  corporation  has  allowed  the  burial  without  a  permit  and  the 
undertaker  has  really  done  the  best  he  could  (f).  If  the  railroad  and 
ezpresB  companies  would  not  receive  a  body  unless  there  is  the  proper  certifi- 
cate of  removal  accompanying  it,  and  if  the  cemeteries  would  not  allow  a 
body  to  be  burie^l  without  a  **  permit  to  bury,''  I  think  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  This  might  not  be  easy  to  carry  out  in  small  towns  at  first, 
bat  in  large  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  over,  there  would  be  no 
tiooble  after  a  few  weeks,  if  the  physician  and  undertaker  would  make 
their  certificates  as  suggested. 

We  rarely  use  the  **  physician's  certificate,"  but,  instead,  use  the  one  on  the 
ratnm  blank.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  have  the  first  bse<1,  but  have  given  it 
up.  There  are  so  many  '*  holes"  in  the  statute  that  all  we  can  do  is  "  the 
beet  we  can."  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  anything  in  regard  to  reg- 
istration, but  can  give  you  information  regarding  the  work  in  this  town 
and  hope  that  we  are  not  behind  our  neighbors. 

The  average  of  time  between  decease  and  registration  is  about  ten  days. 
Parmita  to  bury  are  granted  in  aU  our  cases,  but  always  after  interment. 
In  removal  from  town,  our  undertakers  always  get  a  *'  permit."  We  rarely 
a  physician's  certificate-blank.    In  most  cases,  we  are  able  to  get  a 
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physician^B  certificate  to  the  return ;  in  case  there  is  no  doctor  in  attend- 
ance, we  do  without.  We  rarely  receive  permits  to  remove,  with  bodios 
coming  from  other  towns  in  the  State,  excepting,  always,  the  large  cities. 

159.  In  a  town  of  this  size,  there  is  not  much  danger  that  any  death  will 
escape  registration.    People  seldom  die  here  except  from  old  age. 

165.  Causes  are  not  reported  by  the  physicians  as  they  should  be,  but,  in 
more  than  half  the  deaths,  causes  are  obtained  from  physicians  before  any 
record  is  made. 

168.  As  we  are  situated  near  the  state  lino  of  Rhode  Island,  undertaken 
come  from  Providence,  take  charge  of  funerals  and  do  not  make  any  returns 
to  me.  For  the  lust  two  years,  since  I  have  been  towh  clerk,  I  remember 
of  but  one  instance,  in  about  twenty  such  cases,  where  they  have  made  the 
returns  that  our  law  requires. 

169.  The  deaths  are  not  all  returned  by  the  undertakers,  but  the  fauh 
seems  to  be  with  physicians,  who  are  very  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty.  At  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  in  this  town,  are 
reported  from  other  sources. 

172.  Probably  the  causes  of  about  one-quarter  of  the  deaths  are  certiibed 
to  by  a  physician.  The  town  is  so  small  that  the  physician^s  certificate  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  cause  is  known  generally. 

179.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  this  town  is  all  correct,  so  far  as  we 
can  obtaiu  returns,  but  the  returns  are  not  as  prompt  and  certain  as  they 
should  be.  There  were  two  or  three  deaths  in  town  last  year  that  were  not 
reported,  I  have  since  learned,  and  they  are  not  all  returned  in  the  manner 
the  law  directs. 

180.  In  reply  to  your  circular  received  a  short  time  since,  I  will  say  that 
neither  the  undertakers  nor  physieians  make  any  report  whatever  in  regard 
to  deaths  or  the  causes  thereof.  I  have,  at  my  own  expeuse,  sent  a  man 
over  the  town  each  year  since  I  have  been  town  clerk,  with  instructions  to 
get  aU  the  facts  and  every  name  of  persons  who  have  died  during  said  year. 
As  to  the  accuracy  of  what  ho  is  able  to  gather  respecting  the  **  causes  of 
death,"  you  cau  judge  better  than  I.  The  friends  report  what  they  have 
understood  the  physician  to  say  was  the  disease  or  cause  of  death. 

182.  The  registration  of  the  number  of  deaths  is  probably  complete ; 
causes,  perhaps,  not  fully  satisfactory,  blanks  for  '^ returns  of  deaths''  being 
seldom  filled  by  the  attendant  physician,  but  by  the  acting  undertaker  or 
some  iudividual  chosen  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  to  take  charge  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies. 

186.  The  cause  of  death  gives  me  most  trouble.  When  families  are  not 
able  to  state  it,  I  make  a  point  of  ascertaining  it  from  the  attending  phy- 
sician, and  do  not  always  get  it  then. 

■ 

195.  Of  the  64  deaths  registered  here  in  1875,  46  were  certified  by  physi- 
cians, and  the  proportion  is  probably  not  very  different  from  that  in  past 
years. 


EEGISTKATION  OF  DEATHS  AND  OF  DISEASES. 


By  CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM.  M.  D., 
Secretary  or  the  Board. 


RE6ISTBATI0N  OF  DEATHS  AND  OF  DISEASES. 


One  of  the  leading  sanitarians  of  the  United  States  recently 
said,  ^No  method  has  yet  been  found,  or  at  least  acted  upon, 
whereby  the  actual  death-rate  can  be  positively  ascertained 
for  the  United  States,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  any  single 
State.''* 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  how  we  stand  in  refer- 
ence to  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
has  been  that  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  a  little  better  than 
some  of  our  neighbors. 

The  first  of  the  following  series  of  questions  was  sent  to 
the  medical  correspondents  of  the  Board  in  October ;  and  the 
second,  a  little  later,  to  the  clerks  of  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State  : — 

I.  Is  the  registration  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  complete  and 
satisfactory  in  3'our  town  ?  If  not,  please  suggest  any  deficiencies 
of  which  you  are  aware,  whether  aU  deaths  are  returned  to  the  under- 
takers, whether  the  undertakers  themselves  return  them  promptly 
and  accurately  to  the  clerks,  whether  causes  of  death  are  reported 
by  the  physicians  in  all  cases,  etc.,  etc.? 

II.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  whether  the  registra- , 
tioD  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  is  complete  and  satisfactor}'  in 
your  town  ?  If  not,  please  suggest  any  deficiencies  of  which  you  are 
aware,  whether  all  deaths  are  returned  to  the  undertakers,  whether 
the  undertakers  themselves  return  them  promptly  and  accurately  to 
the  clerks,  in  what  proportion  of  cases  the  causes  of  death  are 
reported  by  physicians,  etc.,  etc.? 

*  Report  on  the  Death-rate  of  each  sex  in  Michigan,  and  a  comparison  with  Dr. 

Fair's  Life  Tables  of  Healthy  Districts  in  England.    By  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  of  Michigan. 

1876. 
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Information  from  Physicians. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  physicians  replied  to  our  circu- 
lars. Of  these,  44  reported  that  the  registration  is  satisfac- 
tory, 118  reported  that  it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  34  replied  so 
indelSnitely  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  from  their  returns 
whether  the  law  is  complied  with  or  competent  to  meet  all 
requirements,  if  obeyed,  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  registration  of  the  full  number  of  deaths, 
without  regard  to  their  causes,  54  have  reason  to  think  that 
this  is  fully  done,  45  reply  that  it  is  not  done,  and  97  answer 
indefinitely ;  that  is,  they  do  not  answer  that  particular  ques- 
tion, they  have  no  suggestions,  they  do  not  know,  or  the 
reply  is  so  worded  as  not  to  convey  a  definite  statement. 

The  very  large  number  of  "indefinite''  answers  as  to  the 
registration  of  the  full  number  of  deaths,  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  question  on  which  comparatively  few 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  exact  information. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  absolutely  "satisfactory" 
registration  can  be  got  in  all  cases.  The  word,  therefore,  in 
tabulating  the  returns,  has  been  used  to  express  as  satisfac- 
tory a  registration  as  we  can  expect  with  the  present  degree 
of  human  imperfection  and  until  we  have  some  system  or  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine.  For  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing two  replies  (10  and  26,  p.  235,)  were  classed  as  ''satis- 
factory." Strictly  speaking,  the  first  indicates  a  condition 
of  things  which  is  very  far  from  "satisfactory";  and  the 
importance  of  some  legal  restrictions  upon  irregular  and 
incompetent  physicians  is  great.  In  tabulating  the  returns, 
however,  it  was  thought  best  to  confine  attention  to  those 
defects  which  were  referred  to  in  the  circular  sent  out. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  however,  to  have  a  registration  of 
physicisins  in  our  State,  as  has  been  done  in  Europe  and  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  our  own  country,  notably  Brooklyn  and 
New  York.  In  such  case,  any  person  not  possessing  a  diplo- 
ma from  some  responsible  medical  college  should  be  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  signing  any  medical  certificate  involving 
responsibility. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  community  will  always  prefer  to 
consult  "healing  mediums,"  etc.,  and  probably  could  not  be 
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prevented  from  so  doing  by  any  law ;  but  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  State  that  every  death  should  be  as  faithfully  and 
intelligently  certified  to  as  is  possible,  and  the  public  should 
see  to  it  that  this  is  done  in  every  case. 

10.  In  this  town,  as  in  nearly  every  towD  in  the  Commonwealth,  we  have 
some  irregular  and  incompetent  practitioners  of  medicine,  whose  diagnoses 
would  be  of  doubtful  accuracy  and  not  to  be  relied  on  for  scientific  conclu- 
sions. Yet  the  registration  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  is  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  in  this  town  as  in  most  towns  probably. 

26.  The  registration  of  deaths  is  apparently  quite  complete.  The  oaif«f  of 
death  is  not  always  correctly  given,  owing  oftentimes  to  an  imposHibility  of 
obtaining  an  autopsy.  Probably  the  returns  to  the  undertakers  are  as  com- 
plete as  they  could  bo  made  by  any  legislation. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  quoting  affirmative  replies  at 
length ;  enough  of  the  others  are  given  to  illustrate  all  the 
deficiencies  in  the  present  methods. 

Our  correspondents  genemlly  testify  that  the  town  clerks 
are  ready  to  heartily  co5perate  in  the  work  of  good  registra- 
tion, and  that,  where  there  is  any  deficiency  on  their  part,  it 
b  from  following  established  custom  or  from  inherent  diffi- 
culties. 

Replies  of  Medical  Correspondents. 

1.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  this  town  is  quite  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory, with  perhaps  the  exception  that  the  cawe  of  death  is  reported  in  too 
general  terms,  a  matter  tliat  can  be  easily  remedied  by  physicians  ninking 
tbe  report,  which  is  not  done  in  all  cases  now.  The  deaths  are  returned  by 
tbe  undertaker  to  the  clerk  once  a  year ;  this,  perhaps,  is  not  as  often  as  it 
■bonld  be  done,  but  such  matters,  I  think,  cannot  be  attended  to  conven- 
i^tly  with  that  promptness  in  country  places  as  in  cities. 

2*  I  presume  that  our  town  authorities  are  not  remiss  in  reporting  all 
^*K8  of  death,  but  are  certainly  not  over-particular  in  the  minutiie  of  the 
nbjeet,~in  fact,  have  not  in  a  single  case  referred  to  me  fur  such  particulars. 

^  Undoubtedly  the  number  of  deaths  is  given  the  clerk  with  sufficient 
iccuracy,  but  the  causes  of  death  in  many  cases  must  be  quite  imaginary, 
**  the  physicians  are  not  consulted  about  this. 

^*  The  cause  of  death  is  invariably  returned  on  the  undertaker's  certificate 
^'^  is  given  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I  am  never  asked  to  make  out 
^Physician's  certificate. 


"*  I&  a  few  instances,  decedents  are  taken  to  other  plttoes  for  Iraxial  with- 
^t  the  town  clerk's  license  [and  probably  eaoape  regirtgrtton]» 
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17.  I  tbiDk  all  deaths  are  retnmed,  but  I  think  that  the  value  of  regiatra- 
tion  is  essentially  impaired  by  wrong  causes  being  reported,  usually  through 
ignorance;  there  is  evidently  no  intentional  misrepresentation.  Perhaps 
the  physician's  signature  accompanies  about  two  per  cent,  of  all  certificates. 

18.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  undertaker  to  take  around,  once  or  Utioe  a 
year,  to  physicians,  their  blanks,  filled  out  in  other  respects,  and  get  the 
attending  physician  to  certify.  If  not  disposed,  they  have  filled  them  out 
themselves. 

19.  The  registration  of  deaths  and  their  causes  in  this  town  is  very  incam- 
plete  and  unsatiffacioryy  and  I  am  aware  aU  the  deaths  are  not  recorded.  The 
custom  has  been  for  the  town  clerk  to  go  through  the  town  once  a  year  and 
'^  collect  the  births  and  deaths  " — while  during  the  year  many  births  and 
deaths  have  occurred  in  families  who  have  removed  from  town;  conse- 
quently no  record  can  be  made  of  them.  There  being  no  particular  under- 
taker, I  think  no  one  ever  makes  any  return  to  the  clerk,  and  I  think  the 
cause  of  death  is  never  reported  by  any  of  our  physicians.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  and  incompleteness  of  the  registration 
of  deaths  and  causes  of  death,  not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  many  other 
towns. 

24.  Since  I  received  your  circular  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  town 
clerk,  lie  says  the  registration  is  all  a  farce.  I  inquired  how  he  procured 
his  information,  and  he  said  it  was  supposed  he  would  send  to  every  house, 
but  I  think  he  takes  the  neighborhood  reports. 

24i.  The  undertaker  usually  puts  down  the  cause  from  hearsay  oftener 
than  ho  ascertains  from  the  attending  physician  the  real  cause. 

25.  I  think  the  registration  of  deaths  is  generally  made  quite  promjitly, 
but  the  undertakers  are  not  careful  enough  to  inquire  of  the  physicians  as 
to  the  causes  of  death,  and  cue  often  sees  names  given  which  are  altogether 
outside  of  medical  nomenclature.  The  physicians  are  equally  careless  in  the 
same  thing,  and  one  would  often  be  in  doubt  to  know  what  the  tnie  cause  of 
death  was,  unless  they  had  attended  the  cases  themselves,  as  our  yearly 
death-list  will  testify.  The  law  does  not  oblige  a  physician  to  give  the  cause, 
unless  applied  to  for  it,  and  then  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  if  he 
does  not  make  the  return  in  fifteen  days.  I  think  an  improvement  can  be 
made  by  obliging  the  physicians  t-o  fill  blanks  in  a  scientific  manner  and 
return  them  to  the  clerk  without  having  the  undertaker  as  a  medium. 

28.  I  would  suggest  as  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  on  this  subject,  that 
no  interment  be  allowed  to  take  place,  under  a  severe  penalty,  in  any  town  or 
city,  without  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 
death  occurred  (or  the  deceased  resided)  having  teen  first  obtainetU  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  exceptions. 

34.  In  a  full  practice  in  this  town  for  more  than  foriy-fovr  years  I  have 
never  been  asked  for  the  causes  of  death,  nor  have  I  ever  so  reported.  We 
do  not  have,  in  the  country  towns,  *'  undertakers,''  and  of  course  no  letoma 
of  such  persons  have  been  made  to  clerks. 
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35.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  death  among  the  foreign 
population  who  die  without  any  regular  medical  attendance.  I  have  sup- 
posed they  were  reported  by  the  sexton  as  deaths j  but  the  caoBt  of  death 
would  often  be  random  guessing  on  the  part  of  relatives. 

36.  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  give  the  causes  of  deaths,  and  there- 
fore cannot  say  whether  they  are  accurate  or  not. 

37.  The  registration  of  deaths,  and  the  causes  of  death,  in  this  town,  has 
been  very  imperfect ;  and,  as  far  as  sanitary  purposes  are  concerned,  worse 
than  useless.  Last  year  I  made  a  formal  protest  to  our  selectmen,  the  regis- 
tration was  so  incorrect,  es][>ecially  as  to  the  causes  of  death,  more  than  one- 
tenth  being  recorded  incorrectly.  The  undertaker  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
asking  the  friends  the  "  cause,''  and  once  in  two  or  three  months  reporting 
to  the  town  clerk.  Of  course  such  statistics  are  worse  than  useless.  Statis- 
tics, to  l)e  of  any  value,  should  be  themselves  correct.  This  year  I  have  been 
asked  in  a  few  cases  to  certify  as  to  the  cause  of  death ;  for  several  years 
past,  not  once.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  compelling  the  sexton  to  require 
of  the  physician  in  charge  to  certify  to  the  cause  of  every  death,  be/are 
interment,  with  a  penalty  attached  for  non-performance.  No  respectable 
physician  would  ever  object  to  doing  this.  The  law  now  is,  I  believe,  that 
the  physician  shall  give  a  certificate  when  required  to  do  so ;  but  no  one  is 
conii>elled  to  make  the  request.  No  body  should  be  removed  from  town,  or 
interred,  without  a  proper  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  from  the  attend- 
ing physician. 

39.  Many  times  the  physician  never  sees  the  return  at  all.  The  statement 
of  some  member  of  the  family  is  all  the  authority.  I  don*t  think,  during 
my  practice,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  returned  in  a  proper 
manner. 

43.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  our  town  is  done  after  a  poor  fashion. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year,  or  rather,  near  the  time  to  make  the  annual  returns, 
the  town  clerk  himself,  or  some  one  for  him,  goes  around  and  "  picks  up  " 
all  the  deaths  he  or  she  can  hear  of;  the  cause  of  death  is  learned  from 
friends  or  neighbors.  I  do  not,  nor  does  any  other  physician,  make  any 
returns  to  the  clerk,  in  our  town. 

44.  The  registration  of  deaths  here  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is  one 
undertaker,  and  he  is  negligent  in  this  matter,  frequently  letting  the  half- 
fille<l  blanks  remain  on  his  hands  and  accumulate  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
then  getting  the  physicians  to  certify  to  the  causes  of  death  from  memory, 
which  in  many  cases  involves  inaccuracy.  I  do  not  know  but  all  cases  may 
be  returned,  but  I  do  know,  that  by  reason  of  the  slack  way  in  which  it  is 
attended  to,  there  is  much  guesswork  in  the  final  report  when  it  is  made  up. 

47.  Before  burial  in  our  cemeteries,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  a  per- 
mit from  the  city  authorities,  and  so  far  the  registration  is  complete.  What- 
ever return  there  is  of  the  cause  of  death  comes  from  the  undertakers,  and  from 
them  alone.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  asked  the  cause  of  death  in 
more  than  two  or  three  instances  for  many  years.  The  undertakers  prepare 
the  statement  from  reports  of  friends.  The  city  clerk  informs  me  that  tliere 
is  much  delay  in  the  sending  in  of  these  reports^  generally  requiring  his 
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X>er8onal  attention  to  obtain  them,  and  then  not  very  satisfactory  in  every 
case. 

48.  I  can  unheBitatingly  say  that  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  deaths  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.  I  think  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  all  deaths  are 
recorded. 

49.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  this  city  is  complete,  in  so  far  that  the 
total  number  is  correctly  returned.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  in  that  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  important  item,  ''cause  of  death."  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  undertaker  to  fill  up  the  blanks,  generally  withont  oon- 
sultation  with  the  attending  physician,  relying  npon  friends  for  his  infor- 
mation. In  cases  which  he  considered  doubtful,  the  physician  is  sometimes 
called  upon  for  liis  opinion,  and  to  fill  the  blank.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  death  is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  undertaker  by  fHends  of 
the  decease<l,  he  inserts  the  name  of  the  physician,  though  he  has  not  seen 
the  certificate.  I  have  to-day  examined  the  certificates  returned  to  the 
clerk's  office  for  a  couple  of  months  past,  perhaps  fifty  in  number.  The  name 
of  the  attending  physician  has  been  inserted  in  all,  but  in  only  two  or  three 
instances  by  himself. 

50.  The  registration  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  is,  I  think,  very 
unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  our  city  is  concerned.  I  think,  however,  that  but 
few  deaths  escape  registration.  So  far  as  "  causes  of  death  "  are  concerned, 
the  record  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  undertakers  almost  never 
take  the  certificate  of  return  to  the  physician  who  attended  the  deceased  for 
his  signature  of  cause  of  death,  but  put  down  as  cause  of  death  whatever 
the  family  say  the  doctor  said  was  the  cause.  I  got  the  returns  of  the  last 
year  from  the  city  clerk  to  look  through,  to  find  out  about  some  of  theee 
things  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  a  yearly  mortality  of  about  two  hundred 
or  more  at  present.  I  think  there  were  obt-aineil,  last  year,  three  certificates 
of  death  with  signatures  of  physicians,  out  of  two  hundred. 

A  case  of  "  chronic  rheumatism  "  was  cirrhotic  kidney ;  a  case  of  '*  ulcer- 
ation of  the  bowels"  w^as  cancer  of  rectum ;  a  case  of  ''heart-disease"  was 
septicsBmia  or  pyiemia,  following  amputation  for  old  disease  of  knee-joint ; 
a  case  of  "  tumor "  was  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  "  Infancy "  is  down  for 
twelve  deaths,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  been  trying  to  do  something  to  make  our  registration  better,  and 
the  city  clerk  has  seen  the  undertakers,  and  they  agree  to  t^ke  their  cer- 
tificates of  return  to  the  physicians  for  their  signatures.  I  brought  up  the 
subject  iu  our  local  society,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  members 
interested  apparently ;  nobody,  with  one,  perhaps  two  exceptions,  seemed  to 
care  anything  about  it. 

• 

51.  If  the  law  provided  that  no  burial  could  take  place  without  the 
possession  by  the  proper  authority,  of  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death 
from  the  attending  physician,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  faulty  and 
unsatisfactory  "  causes  of  death"  might  be  avoided. 

55.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  both  from  my  own  experience  and  from  inquiry 
of  the  clerk  of  the  town,  I  think  it  (registration)  has  been  done  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  and  necessarily,  from  the  fact  that  the  returns  have  been  made 
(mce  a  yec^r. 
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56.  So  £eur  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  registration  of  deaths 
extend,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory;  and  tbis,  I  bellevoy  is  mainly  dae  to  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  the  undertakers  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Certificates  of  death  are  generally  sent  in  some  weeks  and  some- 
times months  after  burial.  I  always  attend  immediately  to  the  filling  out  of 
certificates  on  receiving  them.  I  have  now  upon  my  desk  two  that  have  been 
there  several  weeks  awaiting  the  call  of  the  undertaker. 

57.  I  am  not  called  upon  in  half  my  cases  to  give  the  certificate.  I  under- 
stand that  undertakers  get  them  filled  by  the  family,  and  I  know  that  many 
certificates  are  wholly  false  as  to  cause  of  death.  Almost  any  cough  is 
reported  either  "consumption''  or  "lung  fever/'  and  so  in  other  diseases. 

61.  The  method  of  registration  for  this  town  is  as  follows :  Two  persons 
dig  the  graves  and  drive  the  hearses.  These  persons,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
go  about  town  and  visit  every  house  in  which  they  learn  of  a  death  or  birth 
having  taken  place  during  the  year.  The  name,  age,  disease  of  which  the 
person  died,  etc.,  are  put  down,  and  all  are  returned  to  the  town  clerk.  The 
record  is,  therefore,  made  up  wholly  of  the  statements  of  the  families  in 
which  the  person  died.  Physicians  make  no  return  whatever.  In  a  few 
instances,  families,  if  uncertain  of  the  causes  of  death,  refer  the  sexton  to 
the  physician.  More  commonly  they  are  better  satisfied  to  give  their  own 
opinions  than  those  of  the  physician,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  coincide. 
Hence  the  record  cannot  be  very  accurate.  In  looking;  over  the  records  for 
various  purposes,  I  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  at  what  I  found  in 
many  instances  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  that  I  had  treated. 

66.  The  undertaker  fills  out  the  blanks  relating  to  causes  of  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictation  of  the  family.  When  the  disease  is  obscure  or  peculiar, 
the  physician  is  consulted  to  give  the  name  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  often 
loosely  done.  I  am  not  able  to  report  as  to  the  promptness  of  returns  to  the 
city  clerk. 

67.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  the  deaths  in  this  city  are  reported  except 

9tiU4nrtks,  of  which  I  find  no  record.    The  city  clerk  informs  me  that  the 

nndertakers  are  generally  prompt  in  their  returns.    Physicians  do  not  make 

out  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death  at  all,  that  I  can  learu  of,  though  on 

half  a  dozen  returns  rendered  this  year,  I  find  the  physician  has  filled  out 

the  canse-of-death  blank  (on  the  undertaker's  return),  and  signed  his  name 

in  the  space  left  for  the  name  of  the  attending  physician.    In  GO  of  this  year's 

returns  the  name  of  the  physician  is  given,  but  his  signatun'  is  not  attached. 

In  134  of  this  year's  returns  the  name  of  the  physician  is  omitted.    The 

cause  of  death  in  many  cases  is  obscurely  .or  incorrectly  given,  as  "weak- 

nees,"  "cut  with  a  knife,"  "accidental,"  "inward  spasm,"  "cold,"  "troubled 

in  the  brain,"  "dropsy,"  "debility,"  "teething,"  etc.     One  return  has  the 

honest  record  of  "  don't  know,"  which  indeed  causes  many  deaths.    I  would 

■aggest  that  it  be  required  for  the  ])hysician  to  fill  out  and  sign,  in  every 

cue,  the  cause-of-death  blank  on  the  undertaker's  return  before  it  is  handed 

^  to  the  clerk. 

^  Causes  of  death  are  never,  or  rarely,  reported  by  the  physicians  of  this 
^^^^*  The  clerk  makes  up  his  report  upon  hearsay  testimony,  never  asking 
lafonoation  of  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case.    I  have  known  "puer- 
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peral  fever" returned  as  "typhoid,"  or,  in  another  case,  as  "lung  fever."  So 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  in  this  and  many  other  country  towns  in  West- 
em  Massachusetts,  very  little  dependence  can  he  placed  upon  the  statistics 
of  causes  of  deaths  as  returned  by  town  clerks.  Undertakers  never  require 
any  certificate  from  attending  physicians.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  a 
penal  oifenco  for  an  interment  to  occur  without  the  undertaker  having  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  respectable  physician,  and  that  a  further  penalty  be  added 
if  the  undert-akcr  fails  to  return  this  certificate  to  the  town  clerk. 

74.  As  I  have  been  town  clerk  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  can  speak  from. 
personal  observation,  and,  when  I  say  that  the  death-returns  are  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory,  I  only  say  w^hat  I  know  to  be  the  truth.  In  fact,  in  some 
forty  deaths  returned  the  past  year,  I  did  not  find  five  certificates  from  physi- 
cians, notwithstanding  I  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  with  a  full  supply 
of  blanks  for  the  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  object  in  view 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost.  The  number  of  deaths  is  promptly  returned 
according  to  an  understanding  with  the  sexton,  and,  if  physicians  would  only 
meet  the  requirements  of  law,  our  returns  would  become  reliable.  The  only 
remedy  which  suggests  itself  to  me  at  this  moment,  is,  that  a  certificate  from 
the  clerk  to  the  sexton,  that  all  the  requirements  of  law  had  been  complied 
with,  should  be  furnished  previous  to  burial,  and  that  the  sexton  shall  be 
prohibiUd  from  making  burials  without  such  certificate,  under  penalty.  Some 
efficient  remedy  should  be  apx)lied  soon  in  order  to  render  the  returns  Talu- 
able. 

75.  I  think  the  registration  of  deaths  in  this  city  has  improved  since  I 
referred  to  it  in  a  communication  to  you  a  year  or  two  since.  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  urge  upon  the  uiidcrtukers  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  written 
statement  of  physicians  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  death.  Formerly  it  was 
customary,  and  it  is  practised,  I  fear,  to  some  extent  now,  for  the  undertakers 
to  take  the  statement  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  regard  to  the  c|iuse  of 
death,  without  consulting  the  attending  physician.  Most  of  the  undertakers, 
however,  submit  the  proper  blanks  to  the  attending  physicians  to  be  filled  by 
them.  It  often  happens,  particularly  among  the  poorer  classes,  w^ho  are  not 
able  to  employ,  or  do  not  choose  to  employ,  a  physician  through  the  course  of 
a  disease,  that  a  physician  is  called,  perhaps  once,  to  prescribe  for  a  patient, 
and,  after  that,  his  services  are  not  requested,  and  the  patient,  after  the  lapse 
of  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  one,  two,  or  more  we^ks,  dies.  When  the 
return  is  made  out  by  the  undertaker,  he  may  apply  to  the  physician  for 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  often  quite  impossible  for  the  physician 
to  state  accurately  the  immediate  and  sometimes  even  the  remote  cause 
of  death.  In  consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  skill  among  those  who 
have  the  title  of  ** Doctor,"  in  this  land  of  medical  liberty  or  license,  the 
nomenclature  employed  in  reporting  deaths  is  sometimes  very  inaccurate  and 
indefinite.  I  note  the  following  causes  of  death  in  the  city  clerk's  regist-er 
for  the  present  year:  "Teething,"  "worm  fever,"  "pharalithic  rheumatism," 
"canker,"  "jaundice,"  "pelvis  malformation."  There  are,  however,  fewer  of 
such  indefinite  terms  employed,  than  might  bo  expected.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  deaths  are  reported  to  the  undertakers,  and  by  them  promptly 
returned  to  the  city  clerk. 

78.  I  am  never  called  upon  in  any  way  to  report  upon  the  causes  of  death, 
— at  least  have  not  been  in  late  years. 
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196.  Of  all  returns  made,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  are  certified  by 
physicians. 

216.  The  great  deficiency  is  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  death ;  very  few 
physicians'  certificates  are  furnished,  and  the  information  of  the  under- 
takers, obtained  from  the  families,  is  often  partial  and  inaccurate. 

• 

219.  Nearly  all  the  returns  of  the  fact  of  death  are  promptly  reported. 
There  are  some  cases  omitted  where  a  sexton  from  out  of  town  is  employed, 
and  in  them  I  endeavor  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible,  when 
looking  up  the  births. 

225.  I  think  the  registration  is  quite  complete,  and  that  the  deaths  are 
very  fully  registered.  The  causes  of  deaths  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory, 
the  undertaker  getting  the  information  from  the  family,  and,  I  think,  quite 
rarely  from  the  physician.  I  remedy  this  as  much  as  possible  by  taking  them 
to  the  physician  myself  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  getting  him  to  revise 
them.  I  send  you  a  few  samples  of  causes  of  death,  by  which  you  will  see 
the  necessity  for  revision.  If  sextons  were  obliged,  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  an  attending  physician,  taget  the  information  from  them,  it  would  improve 
the  character  of  the  returns. 

230.  The  undertaker  has  generally  left  a  blank  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
ment, which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  retained  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  hunt  them  up  myself.  Of  thirteen  returned  to 
me  the  present  year,  six  were  without  the  cause  of  death  certified  by  any 
physician. 

237.  About  half  of  the  deaths  are  returned.  The  remainder  are  obtained 
by  the  clerk  as  he  collects  the  births.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  the  causes  oC 
death  accurately  and  specifically  given,  the  clerk  being  obliged  to  supple- 
ment that  part  of  the  work.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  regular  blanks  are 
used,  although  there  have  always  been  plenty  in  the  oflice  here  for  that 
purpose. 

242.  But  very  few  of  the  causes  of  death  are  returned  by  physicians. 
^NMM  of  our  leading  physicians  have  made  any  returns  for  some  years,  and 
never  did  so  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Some  eight  years  since,  I  furnished 
all  the  physicians  in  this  city  with  blank  certificates  for  them  to  make 
returns  of  the  cause  of  death,  and  only  received  a  limited  number  of  them. 

243.  The  causes  of  deaths  are  not  returned  generally  as  they  should  be. 

244.  The  returns  by  undertakers  are  made  promptly,  and  I  think  I  get 
them  all  except  in  case  of  foreigners  who  remove  for  burial.  Sometimes  they 
tn  not  returned.  The  causes  of  deaths  returned  are  not  perhaps  always 
tatiafkctory. 

245.  In  many  cases,  the  causes  of  death  are  reported  according  to  the 
received  belief  of  the  family  and  neighborhood.  I  get  such  returns  as  "  died 
V  the  visitation  of  God,^  or  "  by  the  hand  of  God,"  quite  often ;  and  **  heart 
diiease  "  and  "  old  age  "  constantly.  When  I  know  little  or  nothing  about 
^  case,  I  make  the  record  according  to  the  undertaker's  return.  In  other 
^**^  although  I  am  no  physician,  scientific  or  otherwise,  I  exercise  some 
^^ttte  diacrimination  of  my  own. 
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5M6.  I  would  say  that  for  six  years  that  I  have  been  clerk  of  this  town, 
but  one  death  has  been  retomed  to  me  by  the  parties  required  by  law  to 
do  so. 

247.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  death-reports  are  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  causes.  *  I  usually  call  upon  the  physicians  a  second  time ;  i  f., 
after  the  nudertaker.  In  this  way,  I  get  most  of  them  complete,  but  not 
any  too  accurate,  I  fear. 

250.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance,  during  the  nine  years  I  have  been 
clerk  of  this  town,  of  having  received  a  physician's  certificate  of  cause  of 
death ;  and  the  causes,  as  reported  by  undertakers'  returns,  are  in  many 
instances  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

254.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was  preva- 
lent, I  had  from  this  class  (irregular  practitioners)  one  or  two  deaths  returned 
from  that  disease,  when  I  thought  I  knew  absolutely  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  entirely  different.  In  such  case,  has  not  the  town  clerk  the  power  to 
alter  and  correct  the  returns  f    I  do. 


History  of  Registration  of  Deaths* 

In  considering  how  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  the  terrible 
plagues  which  visited  London  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
first  step  was  to  find  where  and  under  what  circumstances 
people  died,  and  how  variously  different  localities  were 
affected.  For  this  purpose  registration  was  organized, 
imperfect,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  give  many  important 
hints.  Much  later,  when  the  Poor-Law  Board  was  created, 
a  better  system  of  registration  was  adopted  ;  but  it  was  only 
in  1837  that  it  was  carried  out  with  all  the  force  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  with  the  co5peration  of  the  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries  promised  by  the  presidents  of  their 
associations.  The  law  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time 
by  many  amendments ;  and  finally  physicians  were  compelled 
to  return  certificates  of  death  under  penalty,  in  1874,  as  was 
then  already  the  law  in  Scotland. 

To  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  has  registration  of  deaths 
now  arrived  in  England,  that  on  each  Tuesday  a  printed 
pamphlet  of  ten  pages  is  prepared  and  sent  over  the  kingdom, 
giving  the  causes  of  deaths,  etc.,  with  the  conclusions  and 
warnings  to  be  drawn  from  them,  for  the  week  ending  the 
previous  Saturday^  and  collected  from  twenty-three  towns, 
containing  over  eight  million  inhabitants.  This  return  also 
contains  the  latest  information  from  the  large  cities  of  the 
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•world, — from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Calcutta  and 
Bombay, — and  fully  justifies  Dr.  Farr's  enthusiastic  remark, 
that  **Thu8  observers,  like  watchmen  on  the  walls,  are  ever 
on  the  lookout,  so  that  they  see  exactly  what  is  going  on, 
and  neither  plague,  cholera,  nor  any  other  great  epidemic 
can  take  the  nations  by  surprise."  *  Quarterly,  yearly  and 
decennial  reports  are  also  published. 

The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  have  taken  steps 
to  collect  and  publish  similar  returns  promptly  from  all  cities 
in  the  empire'  containing  15,000  inhabitants  and  over,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  getting  early  information  in  regard  to 
epidemics. 

Our  registration  in  Massachusetts  followed  four  years  after 
that  of  England,  and  is  so  similar  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  it  was  taken  almost  directly  from  it. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  regarding  registration  (chapter 
21  of  the  General  Statutes)  is  as  follows,  the  amendments 
being  inserted  in  the  places  where  they  belong : — 

Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  receive  or  obtain,  and 
record  and  index,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  therein,  separately,  nnmbering  and  recording  the  same  in  the  order 
in  which  he  receives  them,  designating  in  separate  columns : 

In  the  record  of  births,  the  date  of  the  birth,  the  place  of  birth,  the  name 
of  the  child  (if  it  have  any),  the  sex  and  color  of  the  child,  the  names  and 
the  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  residence 
of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  marriages,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  place  of  marriage, 
the  name,  residence,  and  official  station  of  the  person  by  whom  married,  the 
names  and  the  places  of  birth  of  the  parties,  the  residence  of  each,  the  age 
and  color  of  each,  the  condition  of  each  (whether  single  or  widowed),  the 
occupation,  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  deaths,  the  date  of  the  death,  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
the  seZy  the  color,  the  condition  (whether  single,  widowed,  or  married),  the 
age,  the  residence,  the  occupation,  the  place  of  death,  the  place  of  birth, 
the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death, 
the  place  of  burial,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

Section  2.  Parents  shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  their  city  or  town  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  their  children ;  every  householder  shall  give  like 
notice  of  every  birth  and  death  happening  in  his  house ;  the  eldest  person 
next  of  kin  shall  g^ve  such  notice  of  the  death  of  his  kindred  ;  the  keeper  of 
a  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  prison,  hospital,  or  almshouse,  except  the 
state  almshouses  at  Tewksbury,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  aud  the  master  or 
other  oommanding  officer  of  any  ship  shall  give  like  notice  of  every  birth 
and  death  happening  among  the  persons  under  his  charge.    Whoever  neg- 

•  37th  Report,  p.  vL 
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lects  to  give  such  notice  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  a  birth  or  death, 
shall  forfeit  a  snm  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Section  3.  Any  physician  having  attended  a  person  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, shall — when  requested  within  fifteen  days  after  the  decease  of  snch 
person — forthwith  furnish  for  registration  a  certificate  of  the  duration  of  the 
lust  sicknesSi  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and  the  date  of  his 
decease,  as  nearly  as  he  can  state  the  same.  If  any  physician  refuses  or  neg- 
lects to  make  such  certificate,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  often  dollars 
to  the  use  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 

Section  4.  Every  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  a 
burial-ground,  or  the  superintendent  of  burials  having  charge  of  the  obse- 
quies or  funeral  rites  preliminary  to  the  interment  of  a  human  body,  shall 
forthwith  obtain  and  return  to  the  elerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
deceased  resided  or  the  death  occurred,  the  facts  required  by  this  chapter  to 
be  recorded  by  said  ofiScer,  concerning  the  deceased,  and  the  person  making 
such  return  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  the  fee  of  ten  [as  amended, 
twenty-five']  cents  therefor. 

The  clerk,  upon  recording  such  facts,  shall  forthwith  give  to  the  person 
making  such  return,  a  certificate  that  such  return  has  been  made,  which 
certificate  such  person  shuU  deliver  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  inter- 
ment, if  other  than  himself,  before  the  burial  when  practicable,  otherwise 
within  seven  days  thereafter.  When  a  burial  takes  place  and  no  certificate 
is  delivered  as  aforesaid,  the  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  the  interment,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk, 
under  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

Section  5.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  annually  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February  [as  amended,  March']  transmit  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  which  have  occurred  therein  during  the  year  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  December. 

Section  6.  The  record  of  the  town  clerk  relative  to  any  birth,  marriage, 
or  death  shall  be  prima  facte  evidence,  in  legal  proceedings,  of  the  facta 
recorded.  The  certificate  signed  by  the  town  clerk  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  such  record. 

Section  7.  The  clerk  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  for  obtaining, 
recording,  indexing,  and  returning  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  facts  in  relation  to  a  birth,  twenty  [as  amended, yS/Yy]  cents;  a  marriage, 
ten  [as  amended,  fi/lten'\  cents;  a  death,  twenty  cents  for  each  of  the  first 
twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each  subsequent  entry  [as  amended,  if 
returned  ae  provided  in  eecHona  2,  3  and  4  ;  if  obtained  by  the  derk  Aimse^/',  Ike 
fee  i»  thirty-five  cents'],  as  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  a  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  may  limit  the  aggregate  compensation  allowed  to  their  clerk. 
He  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by 
this  chapter. 

Section  8.  The  superintendents  of  the  state  almshouses  at  Tewkaburj", 
Bridgewater  and  Monson  shall  obtain,  record  and  make  return  of  the  facte 
in  relation  to  the  births  and  deaths  which  Occur  in  their  respective  institu- 
tions, in  like  manner  as  is  required  of  town  clerks.  The  clerks  of  said  towns 
shall,  in  relation  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  persons  in  said  almshouses,  be 
exempt  from  the  duties  otherwise  required  of  them  by  this  chapter. 

Section  9.    The  secretary  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  pre- 
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pare  and  famiah  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the 
aaperintendents  of  the  state  almshouses,  blank  books  of  suitable  quality 
and  size  to  be  used  as  books  of  record  under  this  chapter,  blank  books  for 
indexes  thereto,  and  blank  forms  for  returns,  on  paper  of  uniform  size ;  and 
•hall  accompany  the  same  with  such  instructions  and  explanations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  useful.  City  and  town  clerks  shall  make  such  distribution 
of  blank  forms  of  returns  furnished  by  the  secretary  as  he  shall  direct. 

Section  10.  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  returns  received  by  him  for 
each  year  to  be  bound  together  in  one  or  more  volumes,  with  indexes  thereto. 
He  shall  prepare  from  the  returns  such  tabular  results  as  will  render  them 
of  practical  utility,  make  report  thereof  annually  to  the  legislature,  and  do 
all  other  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Srction*  U.  Any  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants may  choose  a  person  other  than  the  clerk  to  be  registrar,  who  shall 
be  sworn,  and  to  whom  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  concerning  clerks 
shall  apply.  The  returns  and  notices  required  to  be  made  and  given  to 
clerks  shall  be  made  and  given  to  such  registrar,  under  like  penalties. 

Section  1^  The  secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  prosecute,  by  an 
action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  recovery  of  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

Section  13.  Any  city  or  town  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  therein. 


Faults  in  our  Law. 

From  failure  to  enforce  this  law  in  some  cases,  and  in  oth- 
ers from  its  inadequacy,  there  are  many  defects  in  our  vital 
statistics  which  may  be  remedied.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
some  errors  always.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  state  accunitely  the  cause  of  death  without  an 
autopsy,  and  it  cannot  always  bo  done  then.  The  best  men 
will  make  some  mistakes,  and  charlatans  will  make  a  great 
many. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  sudden  death 
at  least,  and  better  still,  in  all  c:ises,  the  physician's  certifi- 
cate should  state  whether  there  was  an  autopsy,  as  is  done 
now  in  Watertown  at  Dr.  Hosmer's  suggestion.  Competent 
physicians,  too,  should  be  registered,  as  in  England ;  and 
reports  signed  by  others,  or  where  for  any  reason  no  physi- 
cian was  able  to  get  sufficient  information  as  to  cause  of  death, 
shoald  be  classified  as  uncertified. 

Errors  arise,  too,  from  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice 
of  physicians  as  to  certifying  causes  of  death.  For  instance, 
of  three  persons  dying  from  typhoid  fever,  suppose  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  iu  one  to  be  exhaustion,  in  another  iutes- 
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tinal  hemorrhage,  and  in  a  third  pneumonia.  Here  are  four 
"  causes  of  death  ^  as  now  happens ;  namely,  **  typhoid  fever,'' 
^exhaustion  "  (consumption  the  undertakers  call  it),  *' hemor- 
rhage" and  **  pneumonia."  They  should  all  be  certified  as 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  other  facts  should  be  stated.  Instruc- 
tions relative  to  this  and  other  kindred  matters  should  be 
given  from  the  central  office. 

The  infant  who  was  reported  as  having  died  of  ^canker 
rash,  diphtheria,  dysentery  and  consumption,"  and  another, 
whose  cause  of  death  was  returned  as  ^  five  doctors,"  doubtless 
had  good  reason  to  die;  and  ** delicate  from  birth,"  infancy," 
^  stopage,"  "  fitts,"  **  colera  fantum,"  ^  collocinphanton," 
'•cholry  fanton,"  '^blod,"  "direars"  (?  diarrhoea),  •*billirm 
(  ?  delirium)  feever,"  "  artry  lung  bursted,"  ^  feusson  (  ?  eflFu- 
siou)  on  brane,"  "  canker  on  brain"  and  ** infermation  lungs" 
probably  convey  some  ideas  to  the  persons  who  wrote  the 
terms  ;  but  such  returns  cannot  be  of  much  use  in  a  statistical 
point  of  view. 

For  sudden  deaths,  and  where  no  physician  has  been  in 
attendance  before  death,  the  selectmen  should  be  required  to 
call  upon  some  medical  man  for  the  best  certificate  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Inquests  will  often  be  needed,  but 
the  question  of  coroners*  is  too  broad  and  important  to  be 
touched  upon  here,  further  than  to  say  that  many  now  in  office 
are  grossly  incompetent,  and  that  abuses  are  too  common. 

In  Europe  many  persons  die  without  medical  care ;  and 
especially  in  some  of  the  more  populous  places,  leichenbe" 
schauer  and  medecins  virijicateurs  (examiners)  are  employed 
by  the  city  or  by  the  state  to  learn  the  circumstances  of 
death ;  but  this  is  chiefly  to  ascertain  that  the  death  was 
not  by  foul  means. 

Where  the  town  clerk  rides  about  his  circuit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  collect  the   births   and  deaths,  some  must 

*  One  of  oar  correspondents  writes :  "  I  submitted  the  suggestion  concerning  the 
appointment  of  coroners,  or  investing  physicians  who  may  be  members  of  local 
board  of  health  with  the  powers  exercised  by  those  officers,  to  one  of  our  most 
prominent  lawyers,  who  cordially  approved  them,  and  wished  me  to  write  more  at 
large  npon  the  subject.  I  will  not  do  so,  however,  further  than  to  say  that  in  this 
town  of  6,000  inhabitants  there  is  no  coroner,  and  there  has  been  none  for  the  last 
forty  years;  nor  is  there,  to  my  knowledge,  at  this  time,  one  within  twenty  miles. 
So  the  impediments  In  the  way  of  the  judicial  action  that  circumstances  sometimes 
demand  in  the  name  of  juBtice  are  yery  great." 
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JDevitnbly  be  lost  by  removal  of  families,  forgetfulncaa,  etc. 
Where  the  uudertnker  miikes  his  reports  only  at  loug  iuter- 
vals,  of  course  some  will  be  overlooked. 

Generally,  physicians  readily  give  certiticittea  when  asked 
for  them,  so  that  this  evil  of  delay  may  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  family  or  friends  of  the  deceased  were  responailile 
I  for  gettiug  the  doctor's  certi&cate  and  the  registrar's  permit, 
Lbe  doctors  would  undoubtedly  take  much  more  pains  to  have 
^tbeir  part  of  the  duty  promptly  dune.  The  people  would 
loon  get  accustomed  to  so  reasonable  a  law,  as  they  have 
ralready  done  in  England ,  and  as  they  have  done  here  ( in  some 
itowns)  when  the  body  is  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  for 
I'burial,  or  in  the  case  of  marriage  certificates.  In  such  case 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  undertakers  should  have 
tbcii'  present  fees. 

To  make  the  law  fully  operative,  there  should  be  a  penalty 
!br  burying  in  any  private  or  public  cemetery  without  a  per- 
mit, to  be  enforced  equally  upon  keepers  of  cemeteries  and 
[lodividuals.  Exceptionally  it  might  be  necessary,  in  case  of 
x>utagious  diseases,  in  scattered  communities,  etc.,  to  allow 
^the  permission  of  the  selectmen  or  health  officer  to  suffice, 
leaving  the  certificate  to  bo  returned  later. 

Railways  and  public  conveyances  now  carry  bodies  without 
permits,  and  such  bodies  are  conveyed  pretty  much  over  the 
Tfitate,  either  for  interment  or  reinterment.  Of  course,  this 
ihould  never  be ;  in  case  of  a  contagious  disease,  it  might 
(involve  serious  danger  to  the  public  health, 

For  the  increased  duties  which  town  clerks  would  have 
ander  better  enforcement  of  the  registration  laws,  and  with 
jDore  eificient  regulations,  the  present  fee  for  registmtiun  of 
Ideaths  is,  iu  some  cases,  rather  small,  but  it  need  nut  be  as 
large  as  the  clerk's  and  the  undertaker's  together  now 
mount  to. 

The  section  of  the  law  by  which  "any  city  or  town  may 
nake  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
idiapter  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect  registration  of  births, 
tasrriages  and  deaths  therein,"  is  apparently  not  iiften  acted 
upon ;  but  it  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases.  The  hoards  of 
ifaealtb  of  Boston  and  of  Brookliiie  have  done  very  etticieut 
Bervice  in  this  regard ;  and  one  of  our  correspondents  writes  : 
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"The  registration  of  deaths  in  Wobnm  is  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Physicians  are  required  to  make  returns  of  the 
cause  of  death  iu  every  case^  before  the  town  clerk  will  issue 
a  permit  to  the  sexton  for  burial." 

Importance  of  Eegistration. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  modem  sanitary  science  owes 
its  existence  to  the  registration  of  deaths  and  the  localization 
thereby  of  insanitary  conditions.  It  has  been  very  much 
advanced,  too,  by  the  careful  enumeration  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness as  well  as  of  deaths,  whereby  epidemics  and  locally 
prevalent  diseases  have  furnished  the  means  of  scientific-study, 
from  which  general  laws  have  been  learned,  and  through  which 
state  medicine  has  become  a  necessity  of  modern  life. 


Registration  of  Diseases. 

As  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  prevent  disease,  something  more  was  needed  ;  namely, 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  health  officers  of  the  approach 
of  epidemics.  Of  course,  this  want  implied  the  existence  of 
health  officers,  whose  duty  it  should  bo  to  take  measures  to 
stop  an  epidemic,  and  who  should  have  the  power  to  carry 
out  proper  measures  for  so  doing. 

This  need  has  indeed  been  recognized  for  many  years,  and 
in  many  countries ;  but  usually  the  laws  have  referred  solely 
to  the  more  dangerous  diseases,  like  small-pox,  cholera^ 
yellow  fever  and  plague,  or  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
interpret  them  in  that  way. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Derby  suggested  at  one  time  the  value 
of  returns  from  the  dispensary  physicians  and  hospitals  of* 
the  diseases  treated,*  to  be  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  weekly  ;  a  method  which  has  yielded  excellent  results 
in  the  army  medical  departments  in  different  countries.  This 
has  indeed  been  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  England,  where 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  are  required  to 
report  to  the  health  officers  the  cases  treated  by  them  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  method,  because  hospitals, 
almshouses,  etc.,  etc.,  are  so  well  protected  that  contagious 

•  Third  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  13. 
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diseases  often  get  thoroughly  established  in  a  community 
before  appearing  there,  and  for  other  reasons,  so  that  numerous 
petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  English  government  for  a  more 
stringent  law  requiring  registration  of  all  cases  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  position  of  the  physicians  is  well  represented 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  John  Whit- 
more,  health  officer  of  St.  Marylebone  for  1875  (p.  20)  :  ''It 
ia  very  certain  that  until  the  sanitary  officials  of  the  metropolis 
are  able  to  obtain  prompt  information  of  every  case  of  sick- 
ness from  contagous  or  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  their 
respective  parishes  or  districts,  and  are  able,  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  such  information,  to  adopt  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and  impose  all  necessary  restrictions,  to  prevent  its 
spread  or  diffusion  among  the  healthy,  there  will  be  no  material 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  from  diseases  of  this  class." 

The  same  is  well  expressed  by  another  authority :   ^  The 
choice  must  be  between  an  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to 
register  sickness,  and  a  scheme  which,  by  the  aid  of  compul- 
sory legislation,  shall  provide  a  registration  of  sickness  which 
shall  bo  of  real  use  to  the  state  and  the  community  at  large."* 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  registration  of  dis- 
eases often  secures  results  of  importance  which  cannot  bo  got 
from  mortality  returns  or  from  physicians'  impressions,  has 
been  shown  in  Paris  during  the  past  year,  where  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  was  excessive,  but  its  prevalence   not 
unusually  great.     The  additional  interesting  facts  that  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent  in  the  fall,  when  the  ground-water 
Was  low,  and  most  fatal  in  the  spring,  correspond  with  the 
results  of  Dr.  Pinkham   in   his  investigations   with   regard 
to  diphtheria  in  Lynn,  and  given  at  a  later  page  in  this 
fteport. 

In  1874  the  British  Medical  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  and  they  reported,  in  1876,  that  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  sick  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  inforra- 
i^tion  of  all  cases.  In  some  few  places  in  England  physicians 
We  volunteered  to  report  to  the  health  officers  at  once  their 
ct^s  of  contagious  diseases.     In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ^  daily 

•  Sanitaij  Record,  March  4, 1876. 
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notice  continues  to  be  received,  from  the  dispensary  and  other 
sources,  of  infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds,  when,  as  hitherto, 
examination  into  its  probable  cause  is  at  once  proceeded  with, 
and  such  recommendations  and  steps  taken  as  are  most  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  best  conduce  to  the  extinction 
of  the  disease,  including  the  gratuitous  disinfection  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  premises  of  cases  and  the  replacing  of  infected 
articles  of  bedding  by  others."  * 


Holland. 

In  what  has  actually  been  done  by  the  state,  the  Nether- 
lands are  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  the 
law  of  December  4,  1872,  the  following  regulations  (among 
others)  were  made  relative  to  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases (small-pox  and  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  diphtheria,  to  which  dysen- 
tery was  added  December  3,  1874)  :f — 

Burgomasters  Diay  remove  patients  from  tenomeut  houses  aud  tAvems  to 
a  ho8j)ital,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  and  by  advice  of  a  physician. 

They  may  temporarily  close  such  public  houses,  etc.,  at  the  public  expense, 
-when  the  medical  inspectors  deem  it  necessary,  t 

They  may  cleanse  and  disinfect  houses,  cottages,  and  vessels,  upon  the 
order  of  one  of  the  inspectors  or  of  a  practising  physician. 

They  may,  with  medical  authority,  disinfect  or  destroy  articles  infected  or 
suspected  to  be  so. 

They  may  remove  filth,  cleanse  streets,  etc.,  etc.,  in  preparation  for  a 
threatened  epidemic. 

They  may  regulate,  in  various  ways,  the  transportation  of  such  sick  per- 
sons, the  attendance  at  school  of  children,  and  the  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pitals of  those  sent  there. 

Neither  teachers  nor  scholars  are  allowed  to  enter  schools,  who  have  not 
been  vaccinated  or  have  not  had  small-pox. 

In  each  district  the  authorities  must  furnish  opportunity  for  free  vaccina- 
tion at  least  once  in  every  throe  months. 

They  must  provide  proper  places  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases, 
when  required  by  general  order  to  do  so. 

They  must  provide  dead-houses  within  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 


*  Report  of  the  medical  ofHccr  of  health  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  during  the  year  1875,  by  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  1876. 

t  If  deemed  necessary,  other  diseases  may  lie  added  to  this  list  by  the  authorities 
for  the  time  being ;  but  permanent  additions  must  be  made  by  royal  statato. 

X  By  the  law  of  June,  1865,  there  are  seven  inspectors  in  the  kingdom,  of  whom 
each  has  a  separate  district.  Five  of  these  inspectors,  having  large  districts,  have 
assistants. 
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111  case  of  death  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseasci  they  may  scud  tho 
corpae  at  once  to  the  dead-house. 

Heads  of  houses,  masters  of  vessels,  etc.,  must  report  all  cases  of  the  alHivo- 
mentioned  diseases  to  the  burgomaster,  under  penalty,  within  twunty-four 
hours. 

Doctors  must  report  all  cases  of  cholera  and  small-pox  to  the  burgomaster, 
under  penalty,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  houses  in  which  there  are  contagious  diseases  must  bo  conspicuously 
marked  by  the  officials  with  the  words  "  Contagiou$  DUeata"  and  with  the 
name  of  the  disease. 

Public  announcement  of  epidemics  in  any  district  must  be  mafic,  and 
weekly  reports  of  cases  and  deaths  from  all  of  the  above  diseases,  except 
measles,  must  be  published  by  the  burgomaster;  from  measles,  only  the 
deaths. 

In  case  of  cholera,  there  must  be  daily  reports. 

Public  fairs  and  festivals  may  be  stopped  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
an  epidemic. 

Medical  inspectors  have  power  to  enter  houses  where  there  are  contagious 
diseases. 

The  penalties  for  violating  the  various  provisions  of  this  law  are  fines 
from  five  to  one  hundred  florins,  and  imprisonment  from  three  days  to  a 
mouth. 

According  to  Dr.  Egeling,  the  medical  inspector  of  South 
Holland,  excellent  results  have  been  got  by  this  law,  and  ho 
gives  a  list  of  the  persons  who  were  fined  in  1874  for  viola- 
tion of  it.*  In  many  places  it  has  been  well  enforced ;  but  in 
the  report  of  the  department  of  works  at  Rotterdam,!  tho 
ratio  of  deaths  reported  to  the  cases  reported  indicates  that 
the  law  was  not  in  all  cases  carried  out. 


Germani/. 

In  Germany,  an  advisory  board  of  health  for  tho  cmpiro 
^as  appointed  last  summer,  with  Dr.  Struck  as  chief  medical 
officer.  Their  first  work  was  to  undertake  to  revise  the  san- 
itary fitatutes,  especially  with  relation  to  vital  statistics ;  and 
a  commission  had  already  reported  favorably  tr^  tho  parliament 
on  a  law  regarding  registration  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  as  bad  been  suggested  by  the  German  Public  Health 
'^association  in  1875.  In  Prussia,  already,  every  town  of 
OTer  5,000  inhabitants  mudt  have  a  saniUUH-cfnuiainnion^  who 
have  large  powers  in  the  police  of  infectious  diseases. 

•Venligian  den  Konhig,  etc.,  1875  (pp.  2IS  «f  »eq.). 

tVenlag  ran  den  Toettand  der  Gemeente  Ki^iUcrdAm,  1875  (pp.  106  ti  »$q,  and 
-AppwduP.). 
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United  States. 

In  tho  United  States,  the  board  of  health  of  Brookljn 
began,  May  1873,  to  require  physicians  to  report  all  cases  of 
contagious  diseases,  as  the  sanitary  code  provided,  including 
especially  cholera,  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  "any  other  disease  publicly  declared  by  the 
board  of  health  dangerous  to  public  health."  In  their  last 
report  they  say  (page  11),  '^the  report  of  transmissible  dis- 
eases by  physicians  has  been  insisted  on  and  enforced  by  the 
board,"  and  (page  12)  **  whenever  it  is  found  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  report,  the  matter  is  investigated,  and,  if 
not  properly  explained,  is  referred  to  the  attorney  of  the 
board  for  prosecution." 

The  number  of  cases  reported  from  May,  1873,  to  January, 
1875,  was  2,007 ;  during  1874,  4,637 ;  and  Dr.  Hutchison, 
the  health  commissioner,  says  that  under  this  ordinance  the 
mortality  for  1874  was  3.56  per  cent,  less  than  for  previous 
years.  "The  decrease  in  the  mortality  was  principally  of  the 
diseases  termed  *  infectious,'  and  with  tho  causes  of  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  sanitary  authorities  to  contend." 

Many  of  the  regulations  of  the  board  show  great  care  ;  for 
instance,  "funerals  after  deaths  from  small-pox  must  be  con- 
ducted without  delay,  and  these  also  are  superintended  by  an 
officer  of  the  board." 

The  total  number  of  actions  commenced  by  the  attorney  of 
the  board,  on  all  cases,  from  September,  1873,  to  January, 
1875,  was  1,288. 

Ail  physicians  possessing  diplomas  from  medical  schools 
are  registered  by  the  bonrdi  and  ail  deaths  not  certified  by 
them  arc  investigated  by  the  proper  officers. 

In  Pittsburgh,  similar  work  was  done  in  1875,  and  the 
health  officer.  Dr.  Crosby  Gra}-,  reports  that  "the  law  is  not 
as  cflcctive  as  it  should  be,  as  it  fails  to  mention  specifically 
some  of  the  diseases  which  are  regarded  as  infectious,  and  a 
few  of  our  physicians  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
defect.  However,  a  majority  do  comply,  and  all,  I  believe, 
report  small-pox." 

In  Oakland,  California,  "  Dr.  C.  S.  Kittredge  was  elected 
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Iregistrar,  to   collect  Btntistics  tn  enable  the  health  <]epiirt- 

■  tneiit  to  ascertain,  as  neurly  as  possible,  the  exact  number  of 

■  cases  of  sickness  for  each  death  occurring  during  iiny  given 
■period,   properly   classified.     The   value   of  such   statistics, 

■  when  accurately  collected,  and  sufficiently  large,  is  well 
^recognized.  Unfortiiuatcly,  after  some  1,200  cases  had  beea 
loollected,  the  returns,  even  after  repeated  appeals  for  con- 
Itiuuauce  were  made,  ceased  ulinost  entirely  to  he  made,  so 
Ktfaat  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  this  '  labor 
Hof  love.' "  • 

■  During  the  year  1875,  Dr.  F.  AV.  Draper  ably  carried  out, 
V under  the  authority  ofthe  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 

a  plan  of  reporlMig  prevalent  diseases  suggested  by  him,  Ab 
nearly  as  can  now  bo  said,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  physi- 
cians, a  little  more  than  one-half  the  number  who  agreed  to 
cooperate,  sent  in  their  reports  each  week  from  about  ninety 
of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-one  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  comparison,  the  physicians 
not  reporting  were  not  the  same  from  week  to  week. 

According  to  the  lust  census  there  are  2,345  male  phy- 
sicians and  91  female  physicians  in  the  State,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,651,912;  and  the  Board  therefore  received  one 
weekly  report  to  represent  15,000  people,  and  from  less  than 
one  physician  in  twenty.  It  was  hoped  that  some  method 
might  bo  reached  whereby  a  sufficient  number  of  returaa 
might  be  got  each  week  to  allow  the  generalizations  from 
them  to  be  based  upon  more  complete  and  fuller  kntiwlcdgo; 
I  but,  oven  allowing  one  return  from  ati  average  of  3,000  people^ 
the  expense  would  bo  very  much  greater  than  the  present 
appropriation  of  the  Board  would  justify.  There  was  the 
fact,  too,  that  the  information  got  would  be  general  opinions 
and  nut  positive  facts,  and,  although  they  would  have  some 
local  value,  any  trustworthy  generalizations  from  them  would 
be  attended  with  such  difficulty  and  must  he  so  limited  as  to 
make  their  value  somewhat  questionable. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan  have  modiSed  and 
■re  testing  this  experiment  still  further;  but  for  the  present, 
Massachusetts  Board  are  publishing,  each  week,  in  the 
"Boston  Daily  Journal,"  the  death-rates,  etc.,  from  cities  and 
•  B«pon  of  the  Boud  of  Hwttta  ot  Oaklud,  ISTB,  p.  S. 
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towns  representing  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  State, 
of  which  a  copy  is  given  : — 


'^MoRTALrrr  in  Massachusbtts* 

"  Deaths  reported  in  Seventeen  Cities  and  Towns  for  the  Week  ending 

November  4,  1876. 
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Boston, 

Worcester, 

Lowell, 

Chelsea,    . 

Cambridge, 

Salem, 

Lawrence, 

Springfield, 

Lynn, 

Gloucester, 

Fitchburg, 

Taunton,  . 

Newburyport, 

Fall  River, 

Haverhill,. 

Holyoke,  . 

Pittstield,  . 

Total, 
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17,300 
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**  Deaths  from  prevalent  diseases  in  the  seventeen  cities  and  towns : — 

Diphtheria  and  croup,  thirteen  cities  and  towns,    .        .        .  56 

Consumption,  twelve  cities  and  towns, 56 

Pneumonia,  seven  cities  and  towns, 17 

Typhoid  fever,  seven  cities  and  towns, 11 

Scarlet  fever,  three  cities  and  towns, 6 

"  The  mortality  from  consumption  and  pneumonia  remains  very  nearly 
as  for  the  week  previous.  Diphtheria  and  croup  and  scarlet  fever  have 
slightly  increased.  Typhoid  fever  and  the  diarrhccal  diseases  have 
decreased.  No  deaths  are  reported  from  small-pox;  but  there  is  one 
case  in  Holyoke  (non-fatal). 

"Chas.  F.  Folsom,  M.  D. 
*♦  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.'^ 

This  is  not,  by  any  means,  as  satisfactory  as  the  Board 
would  desire ;  for  it  fails  to  include  all  the  deaths  in  all  the 
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cities  reporting,  nitows  many  locft]  and  non-fatnl  epidemicB  to 
escnpe  being  reported,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  of  tho  cities 
gives  a  certain  number  of  erroneous  enuees  of  death  ;  but  it  is 
tho  leiist  iiicoinplote  prncticnl  method  at  present,  improves 
from  year  to  year,  and,  at  least,  cannot  seriously  mislead. 

That  there  should  be  Bomething  more  than  this  is  evidently 
deeirable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  means  of  informing 
the  community  promptly,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
ooDtagious  diseuaea,  may  be  oue  of  the  near  poasiLiiUties. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CHILDREN 


By  H.  p.  BOWDITCH,  M.  D., 
PBonssoB  OF  Phtiioi^oot,  Habtabd  Mkdtoaii  School. 
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THE  GROWTH  Or  CHILDREN.' 


On  the  24th  of  September,  187  2,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boaton 
Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  a  communication  was  made  of 
vhich    the   fullowing   report  was  published  in  tbe  "Boston 
I  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  for  December  19,  1872  ; — 


"  Dr.  Bowdilch  exhibited  a  diagram  ahowing  the  rate  of  growth, 
in  height,  in  the  two  sexes.  The  curves  of  growth  were  so  drawn 
that  tbe  abscissas  gave  the  age  in  years,  and  the  ordinates  the 
height  in  feet  and  inches.  They  represented  the  average  measure- 
ments on  thirteen  Individuals  of  the  female  and  twelve  of  the  male 
aex.  Tbe  measurements  were  all  taken  annually  during  the  last 
twenty-Sve  years,  and  the  individuals  were  all  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  An  examination  of  the  curves  shows  the  following  facts : — 
■'  1.  Growth  is  most  rapid  during  the  earliest  years  of  life. 
"  2.  During  the  first  twelve  years  boys  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
taller  than  girls  of  tbe  same  age. 

.  At  about  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age  girls  begin  to  grow 
.Aster 'than  boys,  and,  during  the  fourteenth  year,  are  about  one 
'inch  taller  than  boys  of  tbe  same  age. 

"  4.  At  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of  age  boys  again  become  the 
ilaller,  girls  having,  at  this  period,  very  nearly  completed  their 
^owth,  while  boys  continue  to  grow  rapidly  till  nineteen  years  of 
«ge. 

' "  Tbe  tables  and  curves  of  growth,  given  by  Quetelet,  show  that,  in 
Xelginm,  girls  are,  at  no  period  of  their  lives,  taller  than  Ifoys  of 
tiie  same  age,  though  at  twelve  years  of  age  their  weight  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  boys,  and  decidedly  less  both   before  and 

■  Tbe  iDTegCigntion,  of  wblch  tbe  resnlU  Are  glvea  In  Ehii  Report,  wna  orlglDally 
I  wndertaJit!!!  andcr  ilie  auapicea  uf  tUo  ficftlih  deparlnient  of  Uie  Social  Science 
I  -AHOcUtlon,  but  in  view  of  ibe  extended  cboractcr  which  tfac  inqulr7  gradually 
progresa,  and  of  the  direct  bearing  of  tbe  qnottiim  on  Uie  aoDllaiy 
E  wonditton  of  the  pi'ople,  It  wu  decided  to  make  It  the  anIijcGt  of  a  report  to  the  State 
L^OBnl  of  Health. 
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after  that  period.  Measurements  taken  among  the  lower  classes,  in 
Manchester  and  Stockport,  show  that,  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years,  girls  are  superior  to  boys  of  the  same  age,  both  in 
height  and  weight. 

'^  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine,  by  more  extended  observa- 
tions, in  what  races  and  under  what  climatic  conditions  the  growth 
of  girls,  at  about  the  period  of  puberty,  is  the  most  rapid.  It  is 
possible  that  in  this  way,  facts  may  be  discovered  bearing  upon  the 
alleged  inferiority  in  physique  of  American  women." 

To  explain  the  discrepancy  thus  apparent  in  the  results  of 
observations  in  different  countries,  a  renewed  investigation 
seemed  to  be  necessary,  and,  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  a  systematic  measurement  of  the  pupils, 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  undertaken.* 

The  nature  and  object  of  the  inquiry  are  explained  in  the 
following  letter  read  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Detroit,  in  1875,  with  the  hope 
of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject,  which  might  lead  to 
similar  investigations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

'^  The  object  of  ascertaining  the  heights  and  weights  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  is  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  human  race  under  the  conditions  which  Boston  presents.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  desirable  that  similar  observations  should  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
data  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  This  country  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  investigations  of  this  sort,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  which  it  presents,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  are  the  unmediate  descendants  of  a 
large  number  of  different  races.  If  we  can  compare,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  race  in  their  native  land,  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  same  race  after  emigration  to  this  country,  we  shall  be  able 
to  study  the  effect  of  transplantation  into  new  climatic  conditions  ; 
and  if  i^e  compare  together  the  amount  of  change  which  the  rate  of 
growth  of  different  races  undergoes  after  emigration  to  this  country, 

*  The  necessary  authority  for  the  work  was  granted  by  the  school  committee  Id 

the  following  order : — 

Iir  School  Committbb,  March  9, 1876. 

Ordered^  That  permission  be  given  to  Prof.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  of  Hanraid 
University,  to  ascertain  the  height  and  weight  of  the  pnpils  attending  the  pablie 
schools,  through  such  an  arrangement  as  the  respective  chairmen  and  the  head 
masters,  or  masters,  may  deem  most  convenient. 

Attest:  Bbbnabd  Capbn,  Seeniary. 
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we  shall  have  data  for  estimating  the  relative  adaptability  of  the 
races  in  question  to  the  new  climate.  Moreover,  if  it  shall  be 
found  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  female  sex  is  more  seriously 
modified  by  emigration  than  that  of  the  male  sex,  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  physique  of  American  women.  As  the  value  of  observations  of 
this  sort  depends  entirely  upon  their  accuracy,  it  is  important  that 
the  height  should  be  measured  without  shoes,  on  rods  graduated 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  weight  should  be  determined  on  scales 
weighing  pounds  and  ounces. 

Method  or  Investigation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data,  blanks,  with  the 
following  headings,  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
various  schools : — 

Record  of  the  Height  and  Weight  of  the  PwpUs  in  the 

School  for  ,  Boston^  187  . 
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The  principals  of  the  schools  were  personally  visited,  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  explained  to  them,  and  their  co5peration 
in  the  work  requested.  It  is  to  the  friendly  and  intelligent 
interest  shown  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  success  of  the 
work  id  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed.  The  above-men- 
tioned blanks  were  tilled  out  by  the  various  teachers  for  their 
respective  classes,  the  weighing  and  measuring  being  done 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  principals  them- 
selves, or,  in  a  few  instances,  under  that  of  a  trustworthy 
deputy.  The  heights,  without  shoes,  were  measured  by 
means  of  a  rod  graduated  to  tenths  of  an  inch  and  furnished 
with  a  sliding  horizontal  bar  and  a  clamp  by  which  it  could  be 
fixed  firmly  to  any  table  in  a  vertical  position.  The  heights 
were  usually  recorded  at  the  nearest  tenth  of  an  inch,  but  in 
some  instances  at  the  nearest  quarter  inch.     In  the  case  of 
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one  set  of  papers,  where  they  were  given  at  the  nearest  inch, 
the  observations  were  rejected  in  calculating  the  averages. 

The  weights  were  determined  by  Fairbanks'  platform  scales 
weighing  to  ounces ;  but,  in  view  of  the  error  necessarily 
introduced  by  the  unknown  weight  of  the  clothing,  they  were 
recorded  only  at  the  nearest  quarter  pound.  The  allowance 
to  be  made  for  clothing  in  calculating  the  average  net  weight 
will  be  considered  later.* 

The  birthplace  of  the  pupils  was  recorded  with  the  view  of 
discriminating  between  native-  and  foreign-born  children,  but 
the  latter  were  found  to  be  so  few  in  number,  thnt  it  was 
thougiit  best  to  disregard  entirely  the  data  Of  this  column. 

The  nationality  (e.  e.,  the  native  country)  of  the  parents 
was  ascertained  by  questioning  the  pupils.  In  a  few  instances, 
where,  owing  to  the  youth  or  ignorance  of  the  pupils,  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  was  unsatisfactory,  the  necessary  in- 
formation was  obtained  through  the  police.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  data  recorded  under  this  heading  are  abso- 
lutely accurate.  There  are  doubtless  instances  where  foreign- 
born  parents  are  recorded  as  American ;  but  this  probably 
occurs  chiefly  in  those  instances  where  the  parents  have  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  very  early  life,  and  have  thus  become 
completely  acclimated  before  the  birth  of  their  children.  For 
a  thorough  study  of  the  eflTcct  of  climate  in  modifying  the  rate 
of  growth  of  diflTerent  races,  it  would,  of  course,  be  important 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  the  ancestors  of  the  pupils  for 
several  generations  ;  but  this  inquiry  seemed  quite  impracticable 
for  the  generality  of  publicrschool  pupils,  and  was  therefore 
not  attempted.  Data  of  this  sort  were,  howev^,  obtained, 
through  the  kindn(>sd  of  Lieut.  Zalinsky,  from  a  number  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  occupation  of  parents  was  copied  from  the  school 
records,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  approximately  the  cflTect 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  parents  on  the  growth  of  the 
children  ;  but  the  utilization  of  the  data  thus  obtained  has  been 

*  Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, it  was  not  employed  in  this  investigiition,  because  it  was  considered  that,  the 
measurements  being  taken  by  many  different  individuals,  greater  accuracy  would  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  familiar  units.  Moreover,  the  general  results  being  expressed 
in  comparatively  few  figures,  can  be  readily  calculated  in  the  metric  system,  and  thus 
made  comparable  with  those  of  observations  taken  in  Continental  Europe. 
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necessarily  poatpoued  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  great 
addition  to  the  labor  of  this  investigation  which  it  would 
involve. 

Under  the  head  of  remarks,  the  teachers  were  requested  to 
note  any  deformity  of  the  pupils  which  might  render  it  expe- 
dient to  exclude  their  meftsuremeots  from  the  calculation  of  a 
normal  average.  The  fact  of  color  was  also  noted  under  this 
heading,  iu  order  that  negro  and  mulatto  children  might  be 
distinguished  from  white  children  of  American  parents. 

The  statistical  data  above  described  were  collected  in  nearly 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  proper,  in  several  schools  in 
South  Boston,  RoSbury,  Charlestown  and  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Hopkin- 
wm's  private  Latin  School,  in  Miss  Hubbard's  school  for 
yoimg  ladies,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robert  Amoiy, 
in  several  of  the  public  schools  of  Bniokline.  About  24,500 
observations  were  thus  collected,  a  number  which  was  con- 
Biderod  sufficiently  large  to  justify  conclusions  ou  the  subjects 
to  which  the  inquiry  was  directed. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  records  from  the  various  schools,  the 
observations  were  at  once  tabulated  according  to  the  nntiou- 
ality  of  the  parents,  those  of  each  nationality  being  arranged 
on  a  separate  series  of  sheets,  showing  at  a  glance,  in  parallel 
columus,  all  the  observations  of  any  given  age.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work  of  tabulation  was  performed  by  Miss  Mary 
P.  Nichols,  to  whose  accurate  and  patient  labor  the  value  of 
the  results  obtained  is  largely  due.  Mr.  James  Dike  also 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this  work. 

In  this  tabulation,  it  was  important  to  select  only  those 
nationalities  which  would  give  at  each  age  a  sufficient  number 
of  observations  to  justify  the  calculation  of  an  avenige.  The 
selection  was  of  course  at  the  outset  to  a  great  extent  con- 
jectural and  tentative,  and  could  he  definitely  made  only  as  the 
work  progressed.  It  was  finally  decided  to  limit  the  taiiula- 
tion  by  nationality  of  parents  to  the  following  groups ; — 

I.  Parents,  both  American. 

II.  Parents,  Iwth  Irish. 

III.  Parents,  one  Amerinin  and  one  Irish, 

IV.  Parents,  both  Gorman. 

V.     Parents,  one  or  both  English. 
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Id  the  last  three  of  these  groups  the  observations  were  aot 
sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  rate  of  growth  with  very 
great  precision ;  but  the  results  have  a  certain  value  r6  ap- 
pro ximatioDS  to  the  trutb. 

The  observations  thus  tabulatet]  were  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
professional  accountants,  by  whom  the  average  heights  and 
weights  for  the  diiferent  ages  and  nationalities  were  calculated 
both  in  the  English  and  in  the  French  systems  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  results  are  given  in  Tables  Noe.  1  and  2,  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  has  been  assumed  in  this  iavei 
gation  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  children  may  be  ascerts 
by  computing  at  any  one  time  the  average  height  and  weig 
of  children  of  difl'erent  ages,  as  well  as  by  determining  t 
average  height  and  weight  of  a  given  set  of  children  in  sm 
cesatve  years.     This  assumption  is  donlitless  perfectly  justi- 
fiable,  though   certain  theoretical   objections  may   be   ui^d 
against  it.    It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  to  involve  the  furlhOT_ 
assumption  of  the  prevalence  at  any  given  time  of  equal 
favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  children  of  all  i 
It  is,  however,  conceivable,  that  at  a  certain  time,  parliculiu 
favorable  or  unfavorable  couditions  for  the  growth  of  you] 
children  may  prevail,  while  the  growth  of  older  children  t 
be  less  affected.     The  rate  of  growth  determined  by  obserfl 
tions  taken  at  this  time  will  therefore  show  a  deviation  fra 
the   normal   type.     This   objection  is   deprived  of  whatevd 
weight  it  may  have  by  extending  the  observations  over  a  o 
siderable  length  of  time.     It  is  probable  that  when  the  inv«^ 
tigation  is  carried  on,  as  in   the  present  instance,  during  t 
greater  part  of  a  year,  the  effect  of  such  disturbing  influenoi 
may  be  regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated,  tboilf 
a  aeries  of  investigations  uudertuken  at  intervals  of  sovei 
years  would  be   necessary  to  definitely  settle  the  queetifl 
Fur  a  further  discusbion  of  this  method  of  ascertaining  t 
rate  of  growth,  the  reader  i<«  referred  to  the  statistical  inveall 
gations  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould.'  p.  IL^. 

From  the  averages  given  in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  Table  Hm 
Z  was  then  computed,  showing  the  annual   increase  both  I 
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height  and  weight  of  childron  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parentage.     In  this  table  is  also  given  in  the  col- 
uoins  headed  ^  pounds  per  inch,"  a  series  of  figures  obtained 
by  dividing  the  weight  in  pounds  by  the  height  in  inches,  and 
showing  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  the 
**  stoutness  "  of  the  children  at  different  ages,  etc.* 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  children  in  this  community  than  that  furnished  by 
the  average  heights  and  weights,  another  set  of  tables  was 
computed,  showing  for  every  age  the  number  of  observations 
at  each  height  and  weight.  Tables  of  this  sort  for  children 
of  American  and  of  Irish  parents,  and  for  the  whole  number 
of  observations  irrespective  of  nationality,  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  article.  (See  Tables  Nos.  4  to  15.)  The  observa- 
tioDs  on  children  of  other  nationalities  were  so  few  in  number 
that  it  was  not  considered  important  to  present  them  in  this 
form.  To  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the 
observations  at  different  ages,  a  second  column  of  figures  is 
given  under  each  age,  showing  the  percentage  of  the  observa- 
tions occurring  at  any  given  height  or  weight. 

A  tabulation  of  this  sort  renders  it  iK>8sible  to  see  at  a 
sluice  the  extreme  range  of  variation  of  the  individual  ob- 
servations. In  the  progress  of  the  work,  many  cases  were 
iQet  with  of  heights  and  weights  differing  so  widely  from  the 
average  measurements  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  as 
to  excite  a  suspicion  of  error  in  the  observation.  In  these 
<^<^  application  was  made  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  for 
ft  confirmation  or  a  correction  of  the  measurements.  About 
forty  errors   were  thus  detected,  the  necessary  corrections 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  the  ages  are  given  "  at  the  last  birth- 
^J'**  Hence,  the  average  age  of  the  children  thns  grouped  together  will  be  six 
^tbs  greater  than  the  age  given  in  the  tables.  For  instance,  6  years  6  months  is 
^  ftveragc  age  of  the  201  boys  of  American  paruntuge,  whose  height  is  41.74 
'^ches,  and  whose  weight  is  41.20  pounds.  Now,  since  the  figures  in  the  columns 
'^ed  aonnal  increase,  in  Table  No.  8,  are  the  differences  iK'tween  the  successive 
^^\A  and  weights  in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  it  is  evident  that  they  express  the  yearly 
P''*^  precisely  at  the  age  given  in  the  table.  For  instance,  if  the  average  height 
^  the  above-mentioned  boys  of  5^  years  old  is  41.74  inches,  and  that  of  the 
^yiof  the  tame  parentage,  one  year  older,  is  44.10  inches,  then  2.36  inches  is  the 
*^erage  annual  increase  in  height  of  boys  at  6  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"pi'W  hi  the  columns  of  Table  No.  3,  headed  pounds  per  inch,  express  (as  in  Tablet* 
^08. 1  and  2)  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  height  of  the  children  whose  age  at  kut 
^rthday  is  placed  opposite  to  them  in  the  table. 

36 
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made,  and  the  tables  of  averages  made  more  accurate  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 


Results. 

The  results  of  the  whole  investigation  are  embodied  in  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  article ;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  I 
comprehension,  the  graphic  method  has  been  adopted  for  their  ■ 
expression,  curves  having  been  constructed  which  indicate  at  ; 
a  glance  the  more  important  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  j 
from  an  examination  of  the  tables.     Thus,  on  Plate  I.,  the  , 
ordinates  of  the  two  upper  curves  express  the  average  heights  ' 
for  each  age  of  all  the  children  measured,  irrespective  of  the 
nationality  of  their  parents,  the  full  line  representing  the  boys' 
rate  of  growth  and  the  broken  line  that  of  the  girls.     The  two 
lower  curves  indicate  the  average  weights  in  the  same  set  of 
observations.     The  age  is  expressed  by  the  row  of  figures  on 
the  line  of  abscissas,  the  height  in  inches  by  the  column  on 
the  left  (corresponding  to  the  two  upper  curves)   and  the 
weight  in  pounds  by  the  column  on  the  right  of  the  plate 
(corresponding  to  the  two  lower  curves).     The  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  show  for  each  age  the  number  of  obser- 
vations from  which  the  averages  were  computed. 

Plates  n.  and  III.  exhibit  in  a  similar  way  the  rate  of 
growth  in  height  and  weight  of  children  of  American  and 
of  Irish  parentage. 

The  curves  on  these  plates  are  less  regular  than  those  of 
Plate  I.,  owing  to  their  being  constructed  from  a  smaller 
number  of  observations ;  but  they  have  the  same  general 
character.  The  observations  on  children  of  other  than  Amer- 
ican or  Irish  parentage  were  so  few  in  number,  that  it  was 
not  considered  important  to  construct  curves  to  express  the 
results.  An  examination  of  the  figures  in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2 
shows  that  the  curves  of  growth  present  everywhere  the  same 
general  features. 

The  curves  on  the  other  plates  are  constructed  in  a  similar 
way,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
which  they  illustrate. 


^»._\^^^  «^H«     ^«    »-*\  V*  •'^ 
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Comparative  Rate  of  Growth  or  the  Two  Sexes. 

An  inspection  of  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  or  of  Plates  I.,  U., 
and  HI.,  shows  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  at  about  13 
or  14  years  of  age  girls  in  this  community  are,  during  more 
than  two  years,  both  taller  and  heavier  than  boys  at  the  same 
age,  though  before  and  after  that  period  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Table  No.  3,  giving  the  annual  rates  of  growth,  shows  the  same 
thing  in  a  different  way.  Here  we  see,  in  the  column  of 
totals,  that  the  greatest  annual  increase  in  height  occurs  for 
girls  at  12  and  for  boys  at  16  years  of  age,  while  the  maximum 
increase  in  weight  is  for  boys  at  the  same  age  and  for  girls 
one  year  later  than  the  maximum  increase  in  height.  Similar, 
though  not  identical  facts,  are  obtained  by  examination  of  the 
columns  in  which  the  observations  are  distributed  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  parents. 

This  difference  in  the  age  at  which  the  rate  of  growth 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  two  sexes,  suggests  a  connection 
of  the  phenomenon  with  the  period  of  puberty  which  presents 
a  similar  difference  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  On  the 
principle,  clearly  enunciated  by  Carpenter*  and  by  Herbert 
Spencer,!  that  growth  and  reproduction  are  to  some  extent 
antagonistic  processes,  it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  at  the  age  at  which  the  organism  becomes  potentially 
reproductive  will  not  be  a  period  of  excessive  growth,  and 
an  examination  of  the  data  at  our  disposal  seems  t;o  show  that 
this  is  the  case.  It  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine statistically  the  average  age  at  which  males  become 
capable  of  reproduction ;  but  for  the  female  sex  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia  furnishes  a  satisfactoiry  indication 
that  this  period  has  been  reached.  Few  data  have  been  col- 
lected for  determining  the  age  at  which  American    women 

*  **  There  is  a  cerUtin  degree  of  antagonism  between  the  nntritiye  and  reprodnctive 
fnnctioiis,  the  one  lieing  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  reproductive  appa- 
ratus derives  the  materials  of  its  oi^erations  through  the  nutritive  system,  and  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  the  continuance  of  its  function.  If,  therefore,  it  be  in 
a  BUtc  of  excessive  activity,  it  will  necessarily  draw  off  fh>m  the  individual  fabric 
some  portion  of  the  aliment  destined  for  its  maintenance.  It  may  be  universally 
observed  that,  when  the  nutritive  functions  are  particularly  active  in  supporting  the 
individual,  the  reproductive  system  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  undeveloped,  and  vice 
versa.** — Prineiplee  of  Phyeiology,  General  and  Camptaratire,  Third  edition,  1851,  p. 
&92. 

t  The  Principles  of  Biology.    Vol.  II.,  chap.  6. 
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begin  to  menstruate,  but  Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick  has  kindly  per- 
mitted the  use  of  his  manuscript  tables  containing  the  records 
of  observations  on  patients  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  From  these  records  observations  on 
575  American-born  women  have  been  selected  and  arranged 
in  the  following  table  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  whether 
the  date  of  the  first  menstruation  was  given  approximately  or 
accurately* 

Table  No.  16. 

Showing  the  Age  at  which  MenstruaJtion  begins  in  American  Women, 


Aqk  at  Last  Bdkthdat. 


NCMBBB  07  ObSBBTATIONS. 


AppxoxlmAto. 


Aoearate. 


Total. 


10 

11 

X2|     •  •  •  • 

13,    .        .        .        . 

14 

15,    ...        . 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20,    . 

Whole  number,  . 

Average  age. 


4 

18 

44 

87 

126 

96 

72 

18 

16 

4 

3 


488 
14  yrs.  5  mos., 


8 

5 

20 

16 

16 

11 

6 

4 

1 


87 
14  yrs.  7J  mos.. 


4 

26 

49 

107 

142 

112 

83 

14 

20 

6 

'    3 


576 
14  yrs.  5}  mos. 


A  comparison  of  these  data  with  the  figures  in  Table  No. 
3  shows  that  the  period  of  rapid  growth  which  gives  to  girls 
their  temporary  superiority  over  boys  precedes  the  average 
age  of  puberty  by  at  least  two  years,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
puberty  the  annual  growth  in  height  is  less  than  at  any  previ- 
ous period  of  life.  Whether  a  similar  relation  prevails  in  other 
countries  and  in  the  male  sex,  are  questions  to  be  settled  by 
future  investigations. 

An  examination  of  the  curves  on  Plates  I.-III.  shows 
that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
two  sexes,  made  in  1872,*  as  the  result  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  observations,  are  fully  confirmed  by  a  more  extended 
investigation,  and  that  the  facts  announced  at  that  time  in 

*  See  beginning  of  this  article. 
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regard  to  the  growth  in  height  are  found  to  be  equally  true  of 
the  growth  in  weight.  It  was  hoped  at  the  beginning  of  this 
investigation  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  comparing  these 
observations  with  those  taken  in  foreign  countries,  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  peculiarities  in  the  rate  of  growth,  thus 
made  manifest,  depend  upon  differences  of  race  or  climate. 
This  seemed  the  more  desirable  from  the  fact,  that,  according 
to  Quetelet,  the  curves  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes  never 
intersect,  as  they  are  shown  to  do  in  these  observations.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  an  extract  from  Quetelet's  tables  is 
here  given,  showing  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children  of 

Table  No.  17. 

Shovoing  Height  and  Weight  of  Belgian  Children  of  both  Sexes  from 
5  to  18  years  of  age.     (Quetelet,  Anthropom6trie,  p.  418.) 


■ 

BOTS. 

OntL 

HKiaHT. 

1 

8. 

AOE. 

HBIOHT. 

WBIOHT. 

WXIQHT. 

Inches. 

Centim. 

Poandi. 

KUo. 

Inches. 

Centlm. 

Pounds. 

KOo. 

5,. 

88.86 

98.7 

35.05 

15.9 

38.35 

97.4 

88.73 

15.3 

6,. 

41.18 

104.6 

39.19 

17.8 

40.58 

103.1 

36.82 

16.7 

7,. 

43.46 

110.4 

43.43 

19.7 

42.81 

108.7 

39.24 

17.8 

8,. 

45.75 

116.2 

47.62 

21.6 

44.97 

114.2 

41.90 

19.0 

9.. 

47.95 

121.8 

51.81 

23.5 

47.10 

119.6 

46.29 

21.0 

10,. 

50.12 

127.3 

55.55 

25.2 

49.17 

124.9 

50.92 

23.1 

11,. 

52.17 

132.5 

59.53 

27.0 

51.21 

130.1 

56.21 

25.5 

12,. 

54.14 

137.5 

63.93 

29.0 

53.23 

135.2 

63.93    29.0 

13,. 

56.02 

142.3 

72.96 

33.1 

55.11 

140.0 

71.65  i32.5 

14. 

57.84 

146.9 

81.80 

37.1 

56.94 

144.6 

80.01  ,36.3 

16,. 

59.57 

151.3 

90.82 

41.2 

58.60 

148.8 

88.28    40.0 

16,. 

61.18 

155.4 

100.10 

45.4 

59.90 

152.1 

95.90    43.5 

17,. 

62.76 

159.4 

109.51 

49.7 

60.87 

154.6 

103.20    46.8 

18,. 

64.17 

163.0 

118.80 

53.9 

61.53 

156.3 

109.71     49.8 

both  sexes  in  Belgium  at  the  ages  included  in  our  observa- 
tions. On  Plate  IV.  are  given  curves  of  growth  constructed 
from  this  table,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  of 
girls  is  alwaj's  less  than  that  of  boys  of  the  same  age ;  while 
the  weight,  though  the  same  at  twelve  years  of  age,  is  less 
both  before  and  after  that  period. 

Unfortunately,  observations  on  the  size  of  growing  girls  have 
rarely  been  made  in  any  country ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost 
impossible  to  institute  the  desired  comparison.     In  anthropo- 
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metrical  investigations,  the  female  sex  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected,  though,  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
groif^th  and  development  of  the  race,  its  importance  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  male  sex.  The  only  accessible  observations 
on  girls,  except  those  of  Quetelet,  seem  to  have  been  made  in 
Great  Britain.  Quetelet  himself  quotes  *  the  following  obser- 
vations made  by  Cowell  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
relative  size  of  the  two  sexes  varies  very  much,  as  in  this  com- 
munity. The  curves  on  Plate  V.  show  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  factory  operatives  of  both  sexes,  the  values  of  the  ordi- 
nates  being  taken  from  the  above  tables.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  curves,  though  rather  irregular,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  observations  from  which  they  are  constructed,  are  very 
different  in  their  character  from  those  given  by  Quetelet ;  a 
discrepancy  to  which  this  author,  however,  does  not  allude. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Roberts  of  London,  the 
writer  has  obtained  manuscript  tables  showing  the  height  and 
iveight  of  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  various  classes  of  the 
community.  From  these  records,  it  is  evident  that  in  Eng- 
land girls  of  13  years  of  age  are,  as  a  rule,  taller  and  heavier 
than  boys  of  the  same  age. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  either  that  children  in 
Belgium  grow  in  accordance  with  a  different  law  from  that 
which  is  found  to  prevail  in  England  and  with  us,  or  that 
Quetelet's  tables  and  curves  do  not  truly  represent  average 
heights  and  weights.  A  consideration  of  the  method  by 
which  Quetelet's  results  were  reached  renders  the  latter 
assumption  not  improbable.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Quetelet 
nowhere  gives  the  number  of  observations  on  which  his 
average  results  are  based.  He  speaks,  to  be  sure,  of  his 
investigations  having  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, f 
and  yet  he  accounts  for  the  small  differences  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  heights  for  the  different  ages  (aver- 
aging 17.6  centimeters  [6.93  in.]  for  males,  and  19.1  centi- 
meters [7.52  in.]  for  females)  by  the  statement  that  his 
observations  were  limited  to  individuals  **  r6guli6remont  con- 

*  Snr  rHomme,  II.  19  and  51 ;  Original  Observations  in  Parliamentary  Reports, 
1883,  XX.,  D  1,  p.  87. 
t  Anthropom^trie,  p.  178. 
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struits,'*  and  that  the  number  of  persons  subjected  to  meas- 
urement was  "  peu  considdrable.*'  *  In  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  the  work,  he  describes  as  follows  f  his  method  of 
ascertaining  the  proportions  of  the  human  body :  **  I  con- 
tented myself,  therefore,  with  measuring  carefully  ten  indi- 
viduals of  each  age,  of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female  sex, 
hut  choosing  them  in  general  of  a  form  which  could  be 
regarded  as  regular.  The  averages  of  the  different  groups 
gave  me  the  condition  of  development  of  man  from  year  to 
year.'*$  It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  Quetelet's  observa- 
tions were  made  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals,  selected  on  account  of  their  more  or  less  close 
conformity  to  what  was  regarded  as  a  normal  type.  No 
measurements  seem  to  have  been  taken  except  on  persons 
having  a  **  regular  form."  This  determination  of  the  normal 
type  in  advance  of  the  measurements  must,  of  course,  have 
been  Largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  might  well  have  led 
to  the  rejection  of  perfectly  healthy  and  normal  individuals 
whose  dimensions  did  not  correspond  to  a  preconceived  idea 
of  the  typical  man  or  woman.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
if  Quetelet's  observations  had  been  more  numerous  and  less 
selected,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  curves  of  growth 
of  the  two  sexes  in  Belgium  intersect  each  other  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  England  and  in  this  community. 

This  view  derives  confirmation  from  the  admission  of 
Quetelet,  §  that  the  growth  of  any  one  individual  is  far  from 
l>eing  as  regular  as  that  indicated  by  the  table  of  averages. 
He  writes:  "There  are  always,  in  the  development  of  an 
individual,  periods  of  slow  as  well  as  of  rapid  growth. 
These  anomalies  are  to  be  observed  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  especially  as  the  result  of  diseases.  The  perfectly 
normal  development  of  all  the  physical  faculties  would 
require  a  rare  combination  of  favorable  circumstances.  In 
dealing  with   a   large   number    of    individuals,   these   little 

•  Anthropometric,  p.  182.  t  Anthropometric,  p.  24. 

X  As  a  reoBon  for  being  satisfied  with  so  small  a  nnmber  as  ten  oliservatlons,  he 
•tates  that  on  dividing  the  measarements  made  on  thirty  individuals  into  three 
groups  of  ten  each,  so  chosen  that  the  ayerage  heights  for  all  three  groups  were  about 
alike,  he  found  that  the  other  average  measurements  of  these  tlircc  groups  differed 
from  each  other  less  than  might  have  been  expected  in  three  successive  measure- 
ments  made  on  the  same  individual. 

i  Anthropometric,  p.  183. 
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anomalies  disappear  in  the  general  average,  and  the  deficient 
development  of  one  individual  is  balanced  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  another ;  at  least  this  is  what  experiment  tends  to 
teach  us." 

In  referring  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  boy  whose  height 
had  been  annually  recorded,  he  writes:  '' It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  development  was  very  rapid  in  the  early  years  of 
life ;  then  there  were  slight  irregularities  of  growth  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years.  At  this  latter  period  a 
rapid  increase  of  height  took  place ;  and  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  case  of  my  son.  This  increase  preceded 
the  age  of  puberty.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  girls,  but  hero  it  occurs  a  year  or  two 
earlier.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  constant  in 
the  matter ;  hence  these  periods  of  retarded  and  accelerated 
growth  balance  each  other  to  a  certain  extent,  and  leave  but 
slight  trace  of  their  passage."  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
period  of  rapid  growth  preceding  the  age  of  puberty  had,  in 
individual  cases,  attracted  Quetelet's  attention,  though  be 
found  no  trace  of  it  in  his  tables  of  averages,  and  was 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  pathological  result  of  civilization.* 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  phenomenon  has  in  this  com- 
munity and  in  England,  been  found  to  be  sufliciently  constant 
and  sufficiently  marked  to  impress  itself  upon  the  curves 
representing  the  averages  of  large  numbers  of  meiisurements, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  similar  methods  of 
investigation  (viz.,  measuring  large  numbers  of  individuals 
and  rejecting  none  except  for  manifest  deformity)  had  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  similar  results  would  have  been  reached. 

The  curves  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes  being  recognized  as 
so  distinctly  different,  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  what  practical 
application  can  be  made  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  The 
first  question  which  suggests  itself  is :  How  far  should  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  be  allowed  to  modify  the 
system  of  mental  training  to  which  the  children  of  the  two 
sexes  are  subjected?  The  physical  conditions  upon  which 
the  manifestation  of  mental  activity  depend  are  too  little 
understood,  and  the  whole  question  is  too  complicated  to  be 
discussed  in  this  connection,  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  self- 

*  Da  Syst^me  Social,  p.  24. 
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evident  that  at  those  periods  when  the  forces  of  the  organism 
are  engaged  in  producing  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  physique,  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  mental  effort 
should  be  reduced.  The  fact  that  these  periods  occur  at 
different  ages  in  the  two  sexes,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
an  argimient  against  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  except 
during  the  earlier  years  of  life  in  which  rates  of  growth  are 
practically  the  same ;  i.  e.,  up  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. 
How  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  argument  is 
a  question  which  demands  for  its  solution  an  extended  series 
of  observations  on  the  annual  growth  in  height  and  weight  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
record  of  their  mental  progress. 

Effect  of  Race  on  Size  and  on  Rate  of  Growth. 

An  examination  of  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  shows  that  boys 
and  girls  of  American  parentage  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, both  taller  and  heavier  than  children  of  the  same  age  and 
sex  whose  parents  are  of  other  nationalities.  The  curves  on 
Plates  VI.  and  VII.  illustrate  this  fact  for  children  of  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  parents.  It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to 
construct  curves  for  the  other  nationalities,  owing  to  the 
irregularities  which  they  would  necessarily  present  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  number  of  observations. 

In  considering  this  result,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  How  far  are  the  superior  dimensions  of  children  of 
American  parentage  dependent  upon  differences  of  race  and 
stock,  and  how  far  are  they  due  to  other  conditions  accidentally 
associated  in  this  community  with  these  differences?  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  emigrants  to  this  country  belong  almost  wholly 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  communities  from  which  they 
come,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  city  children  of  American 
parents  must  belong  to  families  of  greater  average  wealth, 
and  live,  therefore,  in  greater  comfort  than  children  whoso 
parents  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  effect  comfort  and  misery  have 
upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  race.  Most 
of  the  investigations  bearing  directly  upon  this  point  have 
reference  to  the  influence  of  these  conditions  on  the  size  of 
the  full-<?rowu  individual,  and  not  on  that  of  growin<?  children. 
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Thus  Villerm^*  concludes,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
that  ^  the  stature  is  greater  and  the  growth  sooner  completed, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  as  the  country  is 
richer  and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants  more  general.*'  On 
the  other  hand,  Boudin,f  from  an  examination  of  the  measure- 
ments of  recruits  to  the  army  in  different  departments  of 
France,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  stature  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, ^'independent  of  comfort  and  misery,  and  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, closely  connected  with  race."  Villerm^'s  results,  as  tu 
as  the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth  is  concerned,  have  also 
been  disputed  by  Dr.  Gould, {  who  has  shown  most  conclu- 
sively that  in  the  United  States  where  "^  misery,  in  the  sense  of 
excessive  poverty,  affecting  the  supply  of  nutriment,  physical 
protection  from  the  weather  and  needful  rest,  hardly  exists, ' 
the  epoch  of  full  development  appears  to  be  later  than  in  any 
other  country,"  the  maximum  height  being  attained  between 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fourth  years.  The  effect  of  priva- 
tions and  exposure  in  preventing  the  attainment  of  the  normal 
height,  is,  however,  clearly  pointed  out  by  this  writer,§  and 
is  regarded  by  him  as  the  cause  of  the  small  stature  of  sailozs  j 
as  compared  with  that  of  soldiers  of  the  same  age  and  state  of 
enlistment.  A  similar  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  age  it 
which  the  full  stature  is  attained,  has  been  reached  by  Dr. 
Baxter,  II  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  : 
Provost-Marshal- General's  Bureau.  It  would,  however,  be 
manifestly  unsafe  to  argue  with  this  writer ,11  that  "  if  comfort 
and  plenty  do  not  hasten  growth,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
coexist  with  an  unusually  tardy  and  prolonged  development 
of  it,  as  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  inferred  that  they  exert  little  if  any  influence  in 
increasing  the  stature";  for  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
growth  must  necessarily  result  in  an  increased  stature  unless  I 
the  rate  of  growth  is  at  the  same  time  proportionately  i 
diminished,  and  that  comfort  and   plenty   should   have  the  I 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Gould.     Investigations  in  the  Military  and  Anthropological  ' 
Statistics  of  American  Soldiers.    U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  p.  120. 

t  Recucil  dc  m^moires  de  Mcdcciue,  dc  Cliirurgie  et  do  pharmacie  militairei. 
Paris,  1863.    Vol.  IX.,  p.  181. 

X  Loco  citato. 

§  Op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

II  Statistics  Medical  and  Anthropological.    Washington,  1875. 

H  Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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latter  effect  is  not  onlj^  in  itself  highly  improbable,  but  is 
opposed  to  such  evidence  as  we  have  on  the  subject.  More- 
over, Dr.  Baxter  has  himself  shown*  that  of  the  501,068 
individuals,  the  records  of  whose  examinations  are  preserved 
in  the  Provost-Marshal-Gonend's  Bureau,  the  natives  of  the 
United  States  arc  taller  than  those  of  any  other  country.  He 
calls  attention  f  also  to  the  fact  that  natives  of  foreign 
countries  enlisting  in  the  United  States  have  a  greater 
average  height  than  natives  of  the  same  countries  enlisting  at 
home.  He  is  inclined,  however,  to  explain  this  circumstance 
by  a  difference  in  the  average  age  of  the  individuals  nie:isured  ; 
but  Dr.  Gould  X  has  shown,  that  making  allowance  for  differ- 
ences of  average  ago  and  of  minimum  limit  of  stature  for 
military  service,  in  different  countries,  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  that  natives  of  European  countries  who  enlist  in 
America  are,  on  the  average,  taller  than  those  who  enlist  at 
home.  In  searching  for  the  causes  which  give  to  Americans, 
and  even  to  persons  growing  up  in  America,  though  not 
bom  there,  this  superiv)rity  of  stature,  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  attribute  a  cei*£ain  importance  to  the  greater  average 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prolonged  period  of  growth 
ID  this  country  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument 
against  this  view,  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a 
diminished  rate  of  growth,  this  may  well  bo  regarded  as  a 
result  of  abundant  nutrition. 

Statistics  from  which  evidence  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect 
of  comfort  and  misery  on  the  size  of  growing  children  are  not 
numerous.  The  observations  of  Ouetelet,  Villcrm6,  and 
Cowell  §  seem  to  show  that  in  a  given  community  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  those  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  following  table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Roberts,  throws  light  upon  this  question. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  children  of  the 
laboring  classes,  inhabiting  towns,  are,  at  all  ages,  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  children  of  the  non-laboring  classes  attending 
public  schools  and  universities,  the  difference  attaining  a 
maximum  of  over  four  inches  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
difTerence  of  weight  is  also,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  in  favor  of 

*  Op.  eft,  p.  23.  •  t  Op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

I  Op.  dU,  p.  180.  {  Ladwig:   Physiologie,  II.,  717. 
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the  non-laboring  classes,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  These  facts  are  ren- 
dered apparent  by  the  curves  constructed  on  Plate  VIII. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  great  disparity  in  size,  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  above  table  are  taken   from  the  town  population  only, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  non-laboring  classes  no  such  restric- 
tion is  observed.     In  the  absence  of  exact  information  as  to 
the  way  in  which  these  statistics  were  obtained,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  positive  conclusions,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  produce  a  physical  degeneration  of 
urban  populations,*  exhibit  here  their  effect  upon  the  size  of 
growing  children.     This  tendency  of  city  life  depends  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  physical  vigor 
plays,  in  cities,  a  less  decisive  part  than  in  the  country,  owing 
to  the  greater  number  of  sedentary  occupations  and  trades 
there  presenting  themselves,  which,  for  their  successful  prose- 
cation,  neither  demand  nor  favor  a  full  development  of  the 
physique.     It   is   difficult  to   decide   how   much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  this  consideration  in  the  present  case ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wealth  implies  ability  to 
choose  one's  occupation,  and  that,  in  England  at  least,  an 
occupation   exclusively  sedentary  is  rarely  adopted,  except 
from  necessity.     Hence,  if  the  term  "comfort"  be  used  to 
include  all  the  favorable  conditions,  alimentary,  hygienic,  etc., 
which  can  be  secured  by  wealth,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that, 
in  view  of  the  stationary  character  of  the  English  population, 
and  of  the  small  variety  of  climatic  conditions  to  which  it  is 
exposed,   the    above-mentioned    disparity   in   size   must   be 
mainly  due  to  the  greater  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  non-laboring 
classes. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  difference  in  size  between  Boston  schoolchildren  of  Amer- 
ican and  those  of  Irish  parentage  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  greater  comfort  and  luxury  in  which  the 
former  live  and  grow  up.  Whether  the  whole  difference  can 
be  thus  accounted  for,  or  whether  some  other  agency  is  con- 
cerned in  bringing  about  this  result,  is  a  question  which  must 
be  next  considered. 

*  See  De  Candollc's  Ilistoiro  des  Sciences  et  des  Savants,  p.  368. 
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We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  Dr.  Baxter^s  and 
Dr.  Gould's  iiiveHtigations,  the  average  height  of  the  adult 
native  American  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native  of  any  other 
country,  and  that  natives  of  other  countries,  growing  up  in 
America,  acquire  a  greater  height  than  natives  of  the  same 
countries  growing  up  at  home.  We  must  now  inquire 
whether  similar  conclusions  can  be  reached  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  growing  children;  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the  eflFect 
which  comfort  and  misery  may  have  on  the  rate  of  growth, 
it  is  important  to  select,  for  comparison,  sets  of  observations 
made  upon  children  belonging  to  corresponding  classes  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  If  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  children  of  the  non-laboring  classes  in  the  English 
public  schools  and  universities  (see  Table  No.  20)  and  the 
Boston  school  boys  of  American  parentage  (see  Table  No.  1), 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  heights 
of  the  two  sets  of  boys,  and  that  the  curves  of  growth,  if  con- 
structed on.  the  same  sheet,  would  intersect  each  other  at 
seven  different  points,  and  be  nearly  coincident  through  their 
whole  course.  In  regard  to  weight,  the  American  boys 
are,  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  lighter ;  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  years  heavier,  and  then  again  lighter,  than 
English  boys  of  the  same  ages.  It  is,  however,  manifest 
that  the  boys,  whose  dimensions  are  thus  compared,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  belonging  to  corresponding  classes  in 
their  respective  communities ;  for  there  are,  doubtless,  a 
large  number  of  native  Americans  to  be  found  in  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  this  city.  In  order  to  obtain  a  set  of  obser- 
vations more  comparable  to  those  made  on  the  children 
of  the  non-laboring  classes  in  the  English  public  schools  and 
universities,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  bring- 
ing together  the  measurements  of  the  pupils  of  American 
parentage  attending  the  public  Latin  School,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  private  Latin  School  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Hopkinson.  It  is  believed  that  these  pupils  represent 
a  class  in  the  community  corresponding  sufficiently  well  in 
social  condition  to  that  class  in  England  which  sends  children 
to  the  public  schools  and  universities.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  sets  of  figures  shows  the  superiority  of  the  American  boy 
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both  in  height  and  weight.*  The  difference  is  rendered  at 
once  apparent  by  an  inspection  of  the  curves  on  Plate  IX. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  are  influences  prevailing  in  this 
oommunity,  other  than  those  connected  with  the  comfort  or 

Table  No.  21. 

Showing  Average  Height  and  Weight  of  Boston  SchooUboya  ofAmer- 
iean  Parentage  attending  Public  LcUin  Sdiool^  Private  Latin 
School^  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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misery  of  existence,  which  give  to  a  growing  boy  a  greater 
height  and  weight  than  are  attained  by  an  English  boy  of 
the  same  age.  While,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  Gould 
and  of  Baxter,  as  to  the  superior  height  of  the  adult  native 
American,  are  found  to  be  equally  applicable  to  growing 
children,  we  find  also  here  evidence  that  this  superiority  of 
stature  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  the  more  abundant  dis- 
tribution of  the  comforts  of  existence  in  this  country,  though 
for  the  reasons  given  above  (p.  295)  it  seems  probable  that 
the  diflference  is  to  be  partly  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Id  view  of  this  result,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
superior  size  of  children  of  American  parentage  in  the  Boston 
schools  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  comfort  in  which  they  live 

*  In  eonflmmtion  alt  this  result,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  made  to  the 
writer  bj  a  Udj  of  his  acquaintance,  that  London  dealers  in  ready-made  dilldicn*k 
docbing  recommend,  to  American  costomers,  sizes  adapted  to  EngUlli  dM* 
year  older  than  those  for  whom  the  garments  are  porchased. 
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and  grow  up,  and  in  part  to  other  conditions  which  maybe 
described  collectively  as  differences  of  race  or  stock.  To 
which  of  these  agencies  in  bringing  about  the  result  the 
greater  importance  is  to  be  attributed,  is  a  question  which  we 
are  at  present  without  the  means  of  deciding.  Some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  tabulating  the  observa- 
tions for  each  nationality  according  to  the  occupation  of  the 
parents,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time,  should 
circumstances  favor  the  undertaking,  the  data  now  on  haud 
may  be  utilized  in  this  way. 

The  curves  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  above-men- 
tioned selected  American   boys  have  been   introduced  into 
Plate  VI.  for  comparison  with  the  curves  corresponding  to 
the  observations  on  children  of  American  and  of  Irish  parent- 
age.    It  is  evident  that  the  superior  size  of  these  boys,  in 
comparison  with  the  average  boys  of  American  parentage 
attending  the  public  schools,  cannot  be  attributed  exclusively 
to  either  of  the  factors  which  have  been  i*ecognized  as  inftu- 
encing  the  dimensions  of  growing  children ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  comfort  in  which   the   pupils   of  these    selected 
schools  live  and  grow  up  must  be  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  the  generality  of  children  of  American  parentage  attend- 
ing the  public  schools ;  and  in  the  second  place,  their  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  are  probably,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  American  ;    while  the  children  Avith  whom  they  are 
compared,  though  of  American  parentage,  doubtless  have, 
in  a  great  many  instances,   foreign  grandparents.     Hence, 
whatever  tendency  residence  in  America  may  have  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  growing  children,  will,  in  their  cases,  be 
intensified  by  transmission  through  several  generations. 

The  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  various  races  of 
men  result  from  slow  modifications  of  a  common  ancestral 
type  by  the  action  through  successive  generations  of  the  vary- 
ing conditions  under  which  growth  and  development  take 
place.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  inquire  how  quickly  the 
type  of  a  race  may  be  altered  by  a  change  in  the  external 
conditions  of  development.  We  have  already  seen  that,  as 
far  as  the  height  of  the  adult  individual  is  concerned,  a  single 
generation  is,  according  to  Dr.  Gould,  sufficient  to  produce  a 
marked  effect.     A  most  striking  proof  of  this  statement  is 
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afforded  bj  the  tables  given  by  this  writer,*  showing  that 
natives   of  New   England   and  New  York  enlisting  in  the 
Western  States  havet'  ^t  all  ages  from  eighteen  years  up- 
wards, a  greater  average  height  than  natives  of  the  same 
regions  enlisting  at  home,  thus  approximating  to  the  stature 
of  the  natives  of  those  States  where  they  grew  up  and  en- 
lifiled.     It  was  hoped  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  ascertain  whether  local  conditions  have 
a  similar  effect  on  the  size  of  growing  children,  but  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  collect  data  which  will  warrant  any 
positive  conclusions  on  this  subject.     The  only  foreign  nation 
lai^ly  represented  in  this  community  is  the  Irish ;  and  all 
attempts  by  correspondence  with  English  statisticians  to  dis- 
cover any  record  of  observations  on  the  size  of  Irish  children 
in  their  native  country  have  been  unavailing.     A  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  England  (see  Table  No.  20)  and  those  of  Irish  parentage 
in  this   community   (see  Table  No.   1)  ;   and  the  ditTerenco 
shown  by  the  curves  on* Plate  X.  is,  as  far  as  height  is  con- 
cerned, in  favor  of  the  Boston  children ;  while  in  regard  to 
weight,  the  English  children  are  at  first  heavier,  then  lighter, 
and  then  again  heavier  than  Boston  children  of  the  same  ages. 
Conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  size 
of  growing  children  could,  however,  be  drawn  from  this  com- 
parison only  on  the  assumption,  first,  that  among  the  laboring 
classes  the  size  of  Irish  children  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  English  children  ;  secondly,  that  the  children  of  Irish 
parents  in  this  community  belong  wholly,  or  in  a  large  pro- 
portion, to  the  laboring  classes ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  community  is  comparable, 
as  to  comforts  of  life,  with  that  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
England.     None  of  these  assumptions  can  bo  safely  made, 
and  it  must  therefore  remain  doubtful  to  what  cause  the  dif- 
ference of  size  between  the  two  sets  of  children  (amounting 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  over  two  inches  in  height)  is  really 
to  be  attributed. 

A  comparison  between  the  heights  of  boys  of  German 
parentage  in  this  city  and  that  of  growing  boys  in  German 
cities  is  not  without  interest.     The  following  table  shows  in 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  126, 127. 
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parallel  columns  the  heights  of  boys  measured  in  Berlin  by 
SchadoWy  and  of  boys  measured  in  Cologne  by  Angerstein, 
compared  with  the  heights  of  boys  of  German  and  American 
parentage  attending  the  schools  of  this  city.  The  curves  on 
Plate  XL  have  been  constructed  from  the  figures  of  this 
table  (the  curve  of  growth  of  children  of  American  parents 
being  omitted  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  diagram).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  while  the  curves  of  growth  of  boys  living  in 
the  German  cities  indicate  a  great  difference  in  the  rate  of 
increase  befoi*e  and  after  eleven  years  of  age,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  boys  of  both  German  and  Ameriain^  parentage  in 
this  city  is  much  more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  growing 
period. 

Table  No.  22. 
SJiovoing  Comparative  Rate  of  Growth  of  American  and  OermanBoffs, 


1 
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BOSTON. 

B  E  R  Lit  ;«  . 
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Okkmax 
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AGE. 

1 
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PASKirrAai. 

Inches. 

Centlm. 

Inches. 

Centim. 

Inches. 

Centlm. 

Inches. 

Centim. 

5,    . 

43.24 

109.8 

1 

41.08 

104.3 

41.74 

106.0 

6,   . 

4/).32 

115.1 

— 

— > 

43.50 

110.6 

44.10 

112.0 

7,    . 

46.:J4 

117.7 

46.31 

117.6 

45.25 

114.1 

46.21 

117.4 

8,   . 

47.35 

120.3 

47.83 

121.5 

47.13 

119.7 

48.16 

122.8 

9,   . 

48.10 

122.9 

48.90 

124.2 

48.85 

124.1 

60.09 

127.3 

10,    . 

49.38 

125.4 

50.43 

128.1 

61.21 

130.1 

62.21 

132.6 

11,    . 

51.45 

130.7 

51.97 

132.0 

52.92 

134.4 

64.01 

137.2 

i:^,  . 

54.57 

138.6  : 

54.54 

138.5 

54.55 

138.6 

65.78 

141.7 

13,  . 

57.65 

146.4  1 

58.67 

149.0 

56.70 

144.0 

68.17 

147.7 

14.  . 

00.71 

154.2 

61.77 

156.9 

59.14 

151.2 

61.08 

166.1 

15,   . 

65.91 

167.4 

64.34 

163.4 

62.06 

157.6 

62.96 

159.9 

16,    . 

— 

— 

65.88 

167.3 

1 

r 

65.58 

166.5 

17,    . 

-. 

— 

66.40 

168.6 

}  64.75 

164.4^ 

66.29 

168.4 

18.   . 

— 

66.91 

169.9 

J 

I 

66.76 

169.5 

The  figures  in  the  above  table,  representing  the  heights  of 
Berlin  and  Cologne  boys,  though  apparently  averages  of  a  num- 
ber of  observations,  are  really  more  of  the  nature  of  estimates. 
This  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  original  tablee 
as  given  by  Angerstein,*  where  the  heights  for  each  age  are, 
in  most  instances,  expressed  in  an  even  number  of  German 
inches.      Moreover,   the   observations  on   boys   of   German 

•  Deutsche  Tarnicitung.  1861.  p.  326. 
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parentage  in  this  city  are  few  in  number  (752  of  all  ages), 
and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  natives 
of  different  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
draw  positive  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  but  the  evidence,  as 
far  ns  it  goes,  seems  to  indicate  that  even  in  the  first  genera- 
tion after  emigration,  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  modified 
bj  new  external  conditions. 

Relation  of  Height  to  Weight. 

The  data  collected  in  this  investigation  afford  the  means 
for- ascertaining  the  relation  of  height  to  weight  in  growing 
children  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  races.  This  rehition 
is  for  each  age  most  simply  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the 
weight  in  pounds  divided  by  the  height  in  inches.  Series  of 
quotients  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  No.  3,  in  the 
columns  headed  ^pounds  per  inch."  Since,  however,  these 
quotients  increase  with  the  increasing  height,*  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  use  them  for  ascertaining  the  relative  stoutness 
of  children  who  at  a  given  age  differ  from  each  other  in 
stature.  To  do  this  with  absolute  accuracy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  for  each  age,  and  in  each  set  of  obser- 
TStions,  the  average  weight  corresponding  to  each  height. 
Since,  however,  the  direct  determination  of  this  value  would 
necessitate  a  complete  retiibulation  of  all  the  observations,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  adopt  an  indirect  and  somewhat  less 
accurate  method  of  getting  at  the  result.  This  method  con- 
sists in  arranging  the  heights  and  weights  corresponding  to 
each  age,  opposite  to  each  other  in  parallel  columns,  and  then 
determining  by  interpolation  the  weights   corresponding  to 

etch  even  inch  of  height.  | 

I 

•Unifonn  growUi  in  all  dimensions  wonld  of  course  cansc  the  weights  of  growing 
cUldien  to  TArjr  as  the  calces  of  the  heights,  but  since  growth  is  more  rapid  in  the 
vertical  than  in  the  lateral  dimensions,  the  weights  increase  approximately  as  a  lower 
power  of  the  heights.  A  logarithmic  equation,  however,  as  given  in  the  appendix  to 
tfaii  article,  expresses  the  relation  much  more  accurately.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
qaeitlon  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Quetelet  and  Oould. 

tTbis  method  is  defective,  first,  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  possible 
taflaencc  of  age  upon  the  ratio  of  a  given  height  to  its  corresponding  weight ;  and 
tceoDdly,  because  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  average  weight  for  a  given  age  is 
the  same  as  the  average  weight  of  all  individuals,  without  regard  to  age,  whose  height 
to  equal  to  the  average  height  for  that  age.  This  assumption  clearly  involves  a  trifling 
rniMr,  for,  since  the  weights  of  growing  children  increase  approximately  as  the  2.7 
powcn  of  the  heighta,  it  is  evident  that  at  any  given  age  the  weight  of  those  children 
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The  results  of  this  calcniation  are  given  in  Tables  Nos. 
and  24,  which  show  for  every  inch  of  height  the  correspoi 
ing  weight  of  growing  children  of  both  sexes  and  in  varic 
conditions  of  life. 


Table  No.  23. 

Shmving  Relation  of  IleigM  ta  Weight  in  Growing  Boys.     (Weij 

given  in  Pounds.) 
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who  arc  above  the  average  height  will  tend  to  raise  the  average  weight  for  that 
more  than  the  weights  of  the  children  below  the  average  height  will  tend  to  lowi 
supposing  the  observations  to  be  uniformly  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  tre 
accoriling  to  the  binomial  curve  of  Quetelct;  consequently  the  average  weight  i 
given  age  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  weight  of  all  the  indiridi 
regardless  of  age,  who.'^e  height  is  equal  to  the  average  height  for  that  age.  Noti 
standing  these  defects,  the  method  has  been  adopted,  first,  because  it  is  beliered 
the  errors  Involved  are  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical  importance ;  and  seoon 
bcciiusc  relative  rather  than  absolute  values  were  souglit,  and  a  comparison  betf 
several  sets  of  observations  is  not  prevented  by  a  small  constant  crrorranniDgthro 
them  all. 
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Table  No.  24. 

Showing  Relation  of  Height  to  WeigJit  in  Orowing  Girls.    (Weight 

given  in  pounds.) 


Boston  School  Girls. 
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The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  tables  : — 

I.  Growing  boys  are  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  height 
than  growing  girls  until  the  height  of  58  inches  (147.9  c.  in.) 
is  reached.  Above  that  point  the  reverse  is  the  case.  This 
is  true  in  all  the  various  sets  of  observations.  The  fact  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  curves  on  Plato  XII,,  where  the  ordi- 
nates  represent  the  weight  in  pounds  corresponding  to  each 
inch  of  height,  the  values  being  calculated  from  the  average 
dimensions  of  all  the  Boston  school  children  measured,  irre- 
spective of  the  nationality  (  f  the  parents.  The  height  of  58 
inches  is  attained  in  the  14th  year,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  reversal  in  relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  may  bo 
connected  with  the  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  which 
occurs  in  girls  at  about  t  3  period  of  puberty. 

II.  The  difference  between  children  of  American  and  those 
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of  foreign  parents  is  constant  in  one  direction  for  all  ages, 
only  in  the  case  of  boys  of  German  parentage.  These,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  curves  on  Plate  XHI.,  are  uniformly 
heavier  in  proportion  to  their  height  than  the  sons  of  Ameri- 
can born  parents. 

in.  The  children  of  the  laboring  classes  in  England  are,  as 
shown  by  the  curves  on  Plate  XIV.,  decidedly  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height  than  those  of  the  non-laboring  classes. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  differences  in  absolute 
height  and  weight  of  the  same  children  (as  shown  by  the 
curve  on  Plate  VIII.)  seems  to  indicate  that  deprivation  of 
the  comforts  of  life  has  a  greater  tendency  to  diminish  the 
stature  than  the  weight  of  a  growing  child. 

IV.  A  comparison  of  the  pupils  of  the  selected  Boston 
schools  al>ove  mentioned  with  the  children  of  the  English  non- 
laboring  classes  at  the  j[)ublic  schools  and  universities,  shows 
that  the  former  are  in  general  heavier,  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  than  the  latter  (see  Plate  XV.).  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  influences  above  alluded  to  (p.  297).  which  give 
to  a  growing  boy  in  this  community  a  greater  height  and 
weight  than  are  attained  by  an  English  boy  of  the  same  age, 
affect  the  weight  more  powerfully  than  the  height,  and  that 
the  Boston  boy  is  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  described  as 
tall  and  thin  in  comparison  with  his  English  cousin.  Dr. 
Baxter's  conclusion,  ''that  the  mean  weight  of  the  white 
native  of  the  United  States  is  not  disproportionate  to  his 
stature"*  seems,  therefore,  as  far  as  these  boys  are  concerned, 
as  applicable  to  growing  children  as  to  adults. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  the  gradual  physical 
degeneration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America  derives  no 
support  from  this  investigation.! 

Distribution  of  Observations. 

Tables  Nos.  4  to  15,  inclusive,  show  the  distribution  of  the 
observations  on  both  height  and  weight.  For  instance,  from 
Table  No.  4,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  848  boys  of  five  years 
of  age  whose  heights  were  measured,  four  (or  0.47  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number)  were  between  47  and  48  inches  high, 

♦  Op.  cit.,  p.  /56. 

t  See  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Rcr.  A.  A.  Livermore,  in  the  Febrnarj  nmnber 
of  the  "  Unitarian  Review  and  Religions  Magazine." 
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190  (or  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  were  between 
41  and  42  inches  high,  etc.  The. distribution  of  observations 
on  both  sides  of  the  average  height  or  weight  may  be  repre- 
sented, according  to  Quetelct,  by  the  binomial  curve.  That 
is,  if  the  individuals  measured  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  number  of  observations  at  each  succes- 
sive inch  (or  pound)  will  first  increase  and  then  diminish  in 
the  same  way  as  the  successive  coefficients  of  (a  -|-  6)*,  as 
determined  by  Newton's  binomial  theorem.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  figures  in  the  above-mentioned  tables  do  not  increase 
and  diminish  with  the  regularity  which  a  conformity  with 
this  law  demands ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
observations  at  each  age  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  that  more  numerous  measurements  or  a  distribution  of 
the  present  observations  in  larger  groups  (c.  g.y  of  two  inches, 
or  of  eight  pounds  each)  would  doubtless  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  a  closer  agreement  with  the  law. 

These  tables  (Nos.  4  to  15)  show  at  a  glance  the  range  of 
variation  in  height  and  weight  at  each  age.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  range  gradually  increases  with  age  (except  where  the 
whole  number  of  observations  is  comparatively  small),  while 
the  percentage  of  observations  at  the  average  height  or 
weight,  as  a  rule,  diminishes.  The  most  remarkable  instances 
of  variation  from  the  normal  dimensions  are  those  of  a  boy  five 
years  old,  and  but  thirty  inches  in  height ;  and  of  three  girls, 
14,  16,  and  18  years  of  age,  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundred 

pounds. 

Weight  of  Clothes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  investi«:ation  the  wei<;ht  of  the 
children  has  been  given  ^'in  ordinary  clothes,''  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  net  weight  by  making  an  allow- 
ance for  the  clothing.  This  course  was  adopted  because  most 
of  the  observations  with  which  comparisons  were  to  be  made 
had  been  taken  in  this  way ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  a  com- 
parison of  these  records  with  others,  in  which  a  deduction  is 
made  for  the  weight  of  the  clothes,  an  eflbrt  has  been  made  ta 
determine  the  average  weight  of  the  ordinary  indoor  clothing 
of  children  of  different  ages.  For  this  purpose  317  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  of  various  ages,  and  living  in  several  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  were  requested  by  the  principals  of  their 

39 
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reapective  Bcbools  to  ascertain  and  to  report  the  weight  of  the 
garments  worn  at  the  time  the  obserratioDS  were  taken. 
From  the  data  thus  collected  at  varioua  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  following  table  has  been  computed,  showing  in  parallel 
columns,   for  each  age,  the  number  of  obserrationa,  the 
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average  gross  weight  of  the  pupils,  the  average  weight  of 
the  clothes,  and  the  percentage  weight  of  the  clothes  referred 
to  the  gross  weight  of  the  individual.  From  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that,  except  in  the  cnae  of  very  young  children,  both 
the  absolute  and  the  percentage  weight  of  the  clothing  is,  at 
liny  given  age,  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls.  The  average 
weight  of  the  clothes  for  all  ages  is,  for  boys,  8  per  cent.,  and 
for  gii'ld,  6.8  per  cent.,  of  the  gross  weight. 

This   estimate   is   considerably    larger  than  that  given  by 
Quetelet,"  whose  allowance  for  clothhig  is,  for  boys,  -^  (5.5 
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percent.),  and  for  girls,  ^^  (4.17  per  cent.),  of  the  gross 
weight.  This  difference  is,  perhaps,  to  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  whose  clothes  were  weighed 
were  probably  rather  better  clothed  than  the  average  children 
of  the  same  age ;  for  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  obtain, 
by  the  method  adopted,  any  data  from  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  population,  owing  to  their  lack  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  matter. 

Summary  of  Results. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation 
may  bo  enumerated  as  follows : — 

I.  The  growth  of  children  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that 
until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  boys  are  both  taller 
and  heavier  than  girls  of  the  same  age.  At  this  period  of  life 
girls  begin  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  surpass  boys  of  the  same  age  in  both  height  and 
weight.  Boys  then  acquire  and  retain  a  size  superior  to  that 
of  girls  who  have  now  nearly  completed  their  full  growth. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  observations  on  several  different 
races  and  in  various  conditions  of  life. 

II.  Children  of  American-born  parents  are,  in  this  com- 
munity, taller  and  heavier  than  children  of  foreign-born 
parents,  a  superiority  which  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
greater  average  comfort  in  which  such  children  live  and  grow 
up,  and  partly  upon  differences  of  race  or  stock. 

in.  Pupils  of  American  parentage  at  the  public  Latin 
School,  private  Latin  School,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  (apparently  for  similar  reasons)  superior  in 
height  and  weight  to  the  generality  of  bo^'s  of  American 
parentage  attending  the  public  schools. 

IV.  Pupils  of  the  same  selected  schools  are  also  taller 
and  heavier  than  English  boys  of  the  non-laboring  classes 
attending  public  schools  and  universities,  the  superiority  in 
weight  being,  as  a  rule,  more  marked  than  that  in  height. 

V.  The  relation  of  weight  to  height  in  growing  children 
is  such  that  at  heights  below  58  inches,  boys  are  heavier  than 
girls  in  proportion  to  their  stature.  At  heights  above  58 
inches  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
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CoNCLusioir. 

Both  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  conchisions  arrived  at 
in  this  investigation  are  diminished  by  the  lack  of  similar  col- 
lections of  statistics  in  other  communities  with  which  a  com- 
parison may  be  made.  This  being  the  case,  the  following 
brief  enumeration  of  the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
collector  of  vital  statistics  may  profitably  be  directed,  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  considered  out  of  place  : — 

I.  TJie  influence  of  geographical  and  dimatic  condiliotis 
on  the  size  of  growing  children. — It  has  been  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Gould  and  Dr.  Baxter,  that  the  size  of  adult 
native  Americans  is  very  different  in  different  States  of  the 
Union,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  State.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  by  observations  on  children 
how  early  in  life  this  difference  becomes  apparent. 

n.  The  number  of  generations  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  influence  of  changed  climatic  conditions  on 
the  rate  of  growth  of  a  given  race, — It  has  already  been  shown 
(see  p.  299)  that  this  influence  apparently  begins  to  be  felt  in 
the  first  generation,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
accumulating  effect  through  successive  generations  by  means 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  ancestry  of  the  individuals  measured. 
This  could  most  readily  be  accomplished  in  those  Western 
communities  which  consist  almost  exclusively  of  emigrants 
(and  their  descendants)  from  some  limited  region  of  the  Old 
World. 

III.  The  effect  (if  any  eoAsts)  of  the  season  of  the  year  on 
the  rate  of  growth. — This  would  be  readily  ascertained  by  suc- 
cessive spring  and  autumn  observations  on  growing  children ; 
and  it  is  in  recording  measurements  of  this  sort  that  fathers 
of  families  and  all  others  having  charge  of  children  have  it 
in  their  power  to  contribute  most  efficiently  to  the  solution  of 
anthropometrical  and  ethnological  questions. 

IV.  The  comparative  effect  of  city  and  of  country  life  on 
the  rate  of  growth. — In  investigating  this  subject,  the  effect  of 
climatic  influences  must  be  eliminated  by  restricting  the  com- 
parison to  cities  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  regard  must  be 
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paid  to  the  race  or  stock  and  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
individuals  selected  for  comparison. 

V.  The  relation  between  diseases  and  the  rate  of  growth. — 
For  example,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether,  in 
the  rapid  growth  which  is  said  to  follow  certain  diseases, 
especially  fevers,  the  height  and  weight  increase  in  their  nor- 
mal ratio ;  whether  this  accelerated  growth  after  the  disease 
is  simply  a  compensation  for  a  retardation  during  the  disease ; 
whether  abnormally  rapid  growth  causes  a  predisposition  to 
disease,  and  whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  rate  of  growth  and  the  frequency  with  which  certain  dis- 
eases of  growing  children  {e.  g.^  chorea)  occur  at  different 
ages. 

VI.  The  effect  of  local  hygienic  conditions  on  the  physique 
of  growing  children, — Since  comfort  and  misery  appear  to  have 
such  a  direct  effect  upon  the  size  of  growing  children,  it  seeHis 
not  improbable  that  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the 
physique  of  the  growing  population  in  different  localities  will 
throw  light  upon  the  relative  sanitary  conditions  there  preva- 
lent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  wide  field  is  open  for  statistical 
research,  in  which  nearly  every  one  can  do  good  work.  The 
collection  of  physical  data  in  regard  to  the  human  body  has 
been,  in  the  past,  left  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  art- 
ists, who  have  sought  to  establish,  as  guides  for  their  work, 
simple  proportions  between  the  various  dimensions  of  the 
body,  and  of  military  statisticians,  who  have  looked  upon  the 
human  frame  simply  as  a  machine  for  performing  a  soldier's 
work,  and  have  necessarily  confined  their  observations  to 
adult  males.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  hygien- 
ist  and  the  educator  will  recognize,  in  the  physical  measure- 
ments of  growing  children,  a  guide  for  the  application  of 
their  sanitary  regulations  and  a  test  for  the  efficiency  of  their 
systems  of  physical  training. 
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Bj  the  kindness  of  President  Runkle  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  writer  is  enabled  to  present  formulas  which 
express  the  relation  between  the  weight  and  height  of  growing  chil- 
dren, from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  considerable  accuracy.* 

The  figures  of  Tables  Nos.  28  and  24,  showing  the  weights  corre- 
sponding to  each  inch  of  height  in  the  whole  number  of  observations 
were  placed  by  President  Runkle  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Gaetano 
Lanza,  who  kindly  subjected  them  to  a  mathematical  discussion,  and 
reported  on  the  subject  substantially  as  follows : — 

The  results  of  Dr.  Bowditch^s  observations  on  the  relation  between  the 
weight  and  height  of  boys  from  42  to  66  inches  inclusive,  are  very  fairly 
represented  by  the  following  empirical  equation : — 

Let  y  =  weight  in  lbs.,  and  z  =  height  in  inches ;  then 

log.  y  =  0.02007a;  -f-  0.77724,  or  y  =  10O.a»07*+o.m«4.  (A) 

The  results  of  the  obsen^ations  on  the  relation  between  the  weight  and 
height  of  girls  from  42  to  61  inches  inclusive,  are  represented  with  toler- 
able accuracy  by  the  following  empirical  equation : — 

Let  y  =z  weight  in  lbs.,  and  x  =  height  in  inches ;  then 

log.  y  =  0.02164X  -f-  0.69017,  or  y  z=  l00.02iMx+o.»oi7.  (B) 

The  greatest  difference  between  calculated  and  observed  values  is,  in 
the  case  of  boys,  0.65  lb.,  and  in  that  of  girls,  1.41  lbs.,  with  one  excep- 
tion, where  it  is  3.01  lbs. 

The  equations 

y  =  0.002428x2.  w  (A*) 

for  the  boys,  and 

y  =  0.001277«2.TO  (B^) 

for  the  girls,  represent  quite  roughly  the  results. 

The  following  table,  embodying  the  results  of  Professor  Lanza's 
discussion,  shows  at  a  glance  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  logarith- 
mic equations  (A)  and  (B),  as  compared  with  the  exponential 
equations  (A*)  and  (B*). 

*  For  older  as  well  as  for  younger  children,  the  formnlas  are  obvioosly  mach  less 
accurate. 
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Table  No.  26. 

Shotoing  the  agreement  between  the  observed  weights  corresponding  to 
each  inch  of  height^  and  those  calculated  by  the  equations  A^  A^^ 
By  and  BK 
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"  Other  nations  are  making  rapid  progress ;  and  if  the  States  are  to  keep 
hefore  them,  or  even  to  keep  ap  with  them,  they  most  be  aoxlously  looking 
around  for  suggestions,  and  ready  to  adopt  improvements  from  all  quar- 
ters.^— President  McCoth  in  the  IntematUmal  BemeWy  March,  1874. 

**  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  would  hope  to  keep  our  institutions  up  to  the 
recent  level  of  those  of  England  and  France  and  Germany,  it  must  be  done 
by  unremitting  activity,  by  never  being  satisfied  with  present  attainments, 
and  by  keeping  the  community  well  advised  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
liberal  moans  to  meet  this  great  end.'' — Dr.  Luther  V,  BelVs  Report  for  1853. 

Eably  Treatment  o?  the  Insane.   • 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  fair  idea  of  the  present  status  of 
the  insane  f  and  their  treatment  without  reviewing  briefly  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Mental  aberration  has,  of  course, 
existed  in  some  form  from  the  earliest  times.  The  ancient 
E^gyptians  had  temples  f  dedicated  to  Saturn  (Seb)  in  charge 

*  This  term  (on  the  whole,  the  least  ot^ectionable)  is  used  as  signifying  a  certain 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  whereby  the  cerebral  ftmctions  are  impaired  to  a  sufB- 
dent  degree  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  or  render  them 
impossible.  Of  coarse  this  **  certain  morbid  condition  "  was  arbitrarily  limited  in  its 
application  when  little  was  known  of  the  sat^ject;  it  is  meant  to  exclude  a  similar 
state  of  tbe  mental,  moral  and  emotional  fkcoltles  often  observed  in  many  of  the 
common  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Bev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Dr.  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Nichols,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  in  their 
careful  revision  of  the  manuscript  or  proof,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  fbr  the  use  of 
his  library  of  rare  pamphlets,  reports,  etc,  in  preparing  this  paper.  Several  hundred 
books,  pamphlets,  reports,  etc.,  have  been  consulted ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  would  constitute  a  large  volume  by 
itself.  If  any  desire  to  pursue  their  investigations  fkrthor,  the  references  in  the  text 
and  in  the  foot-notes  will  probably  be  sufflcient  for  thebr  purpose. 

t  The  discussion  of  the  subject  here  will  be  confined  within  its  strictly  practical 
limits.  Those  portions,  therefore,  which  relate  to  the  causes,  prevalence,  increase, 
prevention,  etc,  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  as  involving  a  minute  examination  of 
statistics,  and  as  demanding  a  separate  consideration  by  themselves. 

X  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  treated  the  sick,  and  probably 
some  of  the  insane,  too,  in  rooms  adjoining  their  ttmplei. 
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of  priests,  who  ** cured"  the  insane  by  amusement,  occupa- 
tion and  healthful  habits  chiefly,  but  with  the  pretended  exer^ 
cise  of  spiritual  influence.  In  the  early  Greek  writers,  and  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  find  delineations  of  mental  disease, 
and  in  the  later  Greek  tragedians,  but  without  any  apparent 
appreciation  of  its  true  character.  The  physicians  were 
mystics :  some  of  them  recommended  hellebore  from  Mount 
CBta,  and  others  extolled  that  of  Galatia  or  Sicily.  Hippoc- 
rates first  had  a  fair  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  insanity, 
and  treats  of  it,  although  briefly,  on  more  rational  principles. 
Some  of  his  disciples  had  very  clear  ideas  of  its  treatment  by 
medical  and  moral  means ;  but  the  Hippocratic  oath  bound 
them  to  a  secrecy  which  prevented  their  knowledge  from 
becoming  at  all  general.  Asclepiades,  although  diflering 
with  Hippocrates  in  many  points  of  theory,  had  essentially 
the  same  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  mental  disease, 
— its  dependence  on  bodily  conditions,  and  its  treatment  by 
remedial  agents.  Plato  thought  that  there  were  two  forms  of 
mania, — one  of  purely  corporeal  origin,  and  one  an  inspira^ 
tion  from  the  gods. 

The  first  insane  asylum  of  which  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  was  built  by  the  monks  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixth 
century,  for  their  fellows  whose  reason  had  given  way  under 
the  austere  penances  which  had  produced  a  St.  Jerome 
and  a  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  This  was  about  two  centuries 
after  the  establishment  of  the  first  public  hospital,  which 
was  built  by  a  Roman  lady  as  a  penance  and  a  gift  to  her 
native  city. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  insane  began  to  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  shrine  of  St.  Dympna  *  at  Gheel,  near  Antwerp, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  there  find  restoration  to  health.  In 
time  quite  a  colony  of  them  grew  up,  living  in  the  houses  of 
the  peasants,  to  which  others  of  the  insane  were  sent,  because 
they  could  be  cheaply  cared  for  there.  Later  still,  it  was 
taken  in  charge,  and  in  1851  organized  by  the  State,  still 
keeping  up  the  daily  visit  to  St.  Dympna's  tomb,  without 

*  An  Irish  girl  who  fled  thither  to  escape  fh>m  a  crael  fkther,  and  whose  perseca- 
tlons,  when  followed  and  foand  by  him,  became  famous.  We  have  become  familiar, 
recently,  with  a  similar  moTement  in  the  **  miraculous  appearance "  at  Lourdes  in 
France,  and  in  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  that  place. 
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which  the  benefits  from  air,  exercise  and  employment  were 
thought  of  little  account. 

At  FeZy  several  asylums  existed  in  the  seventh  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  was  built  at 
Cairo,  and  Lecky  thinks  that  ^  it  is  probable  that  the  care  of 
the  insane  was  a  general  form  of  charity  in  Mohammedan 
countries."  * 

Among  Christians,  the  first  in  Western  Europe  was  founded 
by  a  monk  in  Valencia  in  1409,  and  the  same  century  saw  the 
establishment  of  four  others  in  Spain.  The  Moors  were  un- 
doubtedly in  advance  of  the  Christians  at  this  time  in  all 
matters  relating  to  health ;  f  and  Desmaisons  gives  them  the 
credit  of  this  movement  in  Spain.  An  insane  asylum  was 
opened  in  Utrecht  X  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  remained 
in  private  hands  until  1834.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Spaniards  erected  an  insane  asylum  in  Rome,  the 
year  after  the  old  hospital,  now  represented  by  Bethlehem  § 
("Bedlam"),  was  opened  in  London,  and  about  a  century 
befoi;e  the  first||  in  Paris. 

During  the  two  centuries  following  the  establishment  of  the 
first  asylum  in  Spain,  the  monks,  who  were  the  principal  de- 
positaries of  medical  knowledge,  had  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
convents  in  Europe.  Their  treatment  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
ignorant  and  barbarous,  until  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  travelled 
from  land  to  land  proclaiming  that  the  darkened  mind,  which 
was  at  that  time  looked  upon  and  treated  as  if  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  was  just  as  much  a  visitation  from  God  as  the 
darkened  eyesight.  The  Franciscan  monks  used  then  to  whip 
daily  those  under  their  charge, — a  means  of  discipline  which, 
indeed,  they  used  also  upon  themselves ;  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  guess  how   many  were   burned,  put   to   the   rack,  etc., 

*  History  of  Earopean  Morals,  11.,  p.  94. 

t  Seventh  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  276. 

I  A  Visit  to  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Europe.  By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  1841.  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.,  Utica,  1853. 

i  This  was  founded  in  1246  as  one  of  the  religions  houses  of  the  Order  of  Beth- 
lehem. When  these  houses  were  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  became  a 
small  insane  asylum  for  the  corporation  of  London,  although  the  insane  had  been 
known  to  be  received  there  for  at  least  the  previous  century  and  a  half.  It  was  rebuilt 
In  1675,  and  again  in  1814.    The  first  medical  attendant  was  appointed  in  1632. 

B  This  was  really  only  a  depurtniBnt  of  the  H6tel  Dien,  where  three  or  four  were 
aometimes  placed  in  one  bed. 

42 
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under  the  theory  of  witchcraft  and  devilcraft.  The  Knights 
of  Malta,  at  that  time,  received  the  insane  with  the  other  sick 
in  their  hospitals. 

In  1751,  a  few  benevolent  gentlemen  in  London  established 
the  first  asylum  in  modern  times  (St.  Luke's)  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  exclusively.  From  the  first,  there  were  separate 
wards  for  the  curable  and  for  the  incurable. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  last  century,  there  were  three  cor- 
porate asylums  and  one  public  in  the  United  States,  and  five 
public  in  England.  The  private  asylums  were  also  very  few, 
that  of  the  parson-doctor,  Willis,  in  England,  being  the  most 
celebrated.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Willis  was  so  great  that 
he  was  called  to  attend  King  George  the  Third  in  his  second 
attack  of  mental  disease  in  1788.  His  treatment  of  even  so 
exalted  a  personage  was  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  in  the  ex- 
treme. Mechanical  restraint  was  liberally  used,  and  the 
strait-jacket  was  one  of  the  conunon  means  of  ^*  discipline." 
In  his  own  asylum  it  must  have  been  the  same,  although  for 
his  more  quiet  patients  he  was  in  advance  of  his  day,  and 
depended  to  some  extent  on  an  excellent  table,  regular  habits, 
general  good  health  and  agreeable  occupation ;  but  he  allowed 
his  attendants  to  beat  the  more  unruly  *  when  they  thought 
it  necessary. 

The  age  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  dogmatism ;  but  in- 
sanity and  the  phenomena  of  mind  were  thought  to  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  theologian  and  the  metaphysician,  and  their 
dogma  was  even  more  narrow  than  that  of  the  doctors. 

Neither  Hoffmann,  Stahl  nor  Boerhaave  had  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  insanity.  CuUen  in  Scotland  and  Morgagni  in 
Italy  had  begun  accurate  observations ;  but  not  until  John 
Hunter  went  to  London,  in  1748,  was  the  inductive  method 
of  study  in  medicine  fairly  inaugurated,  and  he  was  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  he  never  had  an  audience  of 
twenty  persons  in  all  the  years  of  his  lecturing.  Although 
he  was  '*a  man,  who,  for  comprehensive  and  original  research, 
comes  immediately  after  Adam  Smith,  and  must  be  placed  far 
above  any  other  philosopher  whom  Scotland  has  produced,"  f 
his  principle  of  careful  deductions  from  recorded  facts  had 

*  This  was  also  permitted  by  the  reguIatioDS  of  **  Bedlam." 
t  Backle's  History  of  CiyiUzation,  n.,  p.  482. 
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not  been  generally  adopted  in  medicine,  and  nowhere  had  it 
been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  mind.  The  regular  physi- 
cians did  not  study  mental  diseases  in  the  schools,  and  Warren 
and  his  illustrious  compeers  in  London  looked  upon  Willis, 
with  his  enormous  fees,  as  only  a  charlatan. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century,  the  insane, 
when  not  entirely  neglected,  were  almost  universally  confined 
in  jails  and  poorhouses,  and,  of  course,  in  chains.  In  Scot- 
land, a  farmer,  *^as  large  as  Hercules,"  had  a  reputation  for 
curing  them  by  his  severity.  In  England,  the  practice  of 
making  several  hundred  pounds  a  year,  by  exhibiting  the 
inmates  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  to  the  populace  for  a  small 
fee,  was  given  up  only  in  1770.  In  France,  asylums  were 
considered  only  as  receptacles  for  chronic  cases,  where  the 
attendants  (often  convicts  serving  out  their  time)  were  allowed 
to  whip  them.  Van  Helmont  had  recommended  sudden  plung- 
ing of  the  insane  into  cold  water  and  keeping  them  there  for 
some  moments,  and  that  remedy  was  still  used.  In  this  country 
the  treatment  was  no  better.  The  Spaniards  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Pinel,*  especially  in  the  asylum  at  Saragossa,  where 
the  inscription  urbis  et  orbis  was  placed  over  the  door,  had  a 
rational  open-air  treatment. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 
fully  into  the  humiliating  records  of  that  age,  nor  to  discuss 
the  reasons  why  the  intelligent  views  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  utterly  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  did  not  reappear  upon  the  revival  of  learning 
or  during  the  splendid  Elizabethan  age. 

With  their  religion,  the  Hebrews  transmitted  to  the  Christ- 
ians of  Europe  their  demon-theory  of  insanity ;  and  it  was 
considerably  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  insane  began 
again,  by  the  efforts  of  Willis,  Pinel,  Tuke,  Chiarnggi,  Reil, 
Langermann  and  Rush,  to  be  treated  as  sick  people.  Then, 
as  Roller  says,  vmrden  die  verlorenen  Menschenrechte  wieder 
gewonnen^  (the  lost  rights  of  humanity  were  regained). 

Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  described  the  phenomena  of 
mental  disease  so  accurately  as  Shakespeare ;  no  one  itd 
pathology  and  treatment  better  than  Goethe. 

*  Traits  mMico-philosophiqne  ear  Tali^nation  mentale.    Paris,  1801,  p.  200. 
t  Psjchiatrische  Zeitfragen  am  dem  Gebiet  der  Inrenflmorge,  Berlin,  1874* 
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Pinel's  Reform  and  European  Progress. 

France. 

The  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Tenon,  and  a  few  others  in 
Paris  took  the  first  steps  in  the  reform  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  which  marks  the  present  centenary,  a  matter  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  called  by  John  Howard  in  his  visit  to 
Europe  in  1780 ;  but  Pinel  was  the  great  man  in  that  work. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  asylums  at  Paris  and  Charenton  ;*  and  afterwards,  in 
1792,  when  a  mature  physician  in  middle  life,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Bic6tre, 
the  asylum  for  incurable  males.  Later  still  Salp6tri6re,  where 
the  female  insane  were  confined,  was  placed  under  his  charge. 
The  events  of  the  revolution  had  filled  the  wards  with  the 
most  excited  cases.  They  were  usually  sent  first  to  Hdtel 
Dieu,  the  general  hospital,  where  they  were  bled,  purged, 
and  douched,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  insane  asylum,  if 
they  were  thought  incurable.  The  asylum  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  hospital,  a  place  of  cure. 

As  soon  as  Pinel  received  his  appointment,  he  repeatedly 
asked  the  Commune  to  allow  him  to  remove  the  chains  from 
all  who  wore  them,  or  one-fourth  of  those  confined.  The 
idea  was  to  them  preposterous ;  but  finally,  tired  out  with  his 
importunity,  they  allowed  Couthon  to  go  with  him  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  After  looking  over  the  patients,  he  said  to 
Pinel,  "^A,  gal  citoyeuy  es-tu  fou  toi-mSme  de  vouloir  de- 
chainer  depareils  animaux  ?"  (citizen,  are  you  crazy  yourself 
that  you  would  unchain  such  animals?)  He  persisted,  how- 
ever, removed  the  chains  from  fifty-three  persons  in  three 
days,  beginning  with  that  one  who  had  been  thought  the  most 
desperate,  and  sought  to  give  them  occupation,  making  one 
his  servant,  interesting  others  in  attending  to  those  more 
needing  care  than  themselves,  etc., — apparently  getting  the 
hint  from  Thouin,  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Amsterdam,  who 
employed  the  quiet  inmates  in  taking  care  of  others,  as  was 
then  the  custom  generally  in  Holland.  Pinel  kept  constantly 
before  him  his  independent  motto,  "  Ohercher  d  eviter  toute 

*  Then  established  aboat  a  half-centary. 
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illusion^  touts  prevention 9  toute  opinion  adoptee  eur  parole*  (to 
seek  to  avoid  all  illusion,  all  prejudice,  all  opinion  taken  on 
authority).  He  still,  however,  held  the  strait-jacket  (gilet 
de  force)  in  high  repute ;  and  although  he  was  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  adopt  the  **  moral  treatment  "f  in  a  public 
asylum,  his  practice  may  be  inferred  from  his  choosing  large 
and  muscular  men  for  his  attendants. 

Pinel  knew  almost  nothing  of  pathology.  He  read  Hip- 
pocrates, Areteeus,  Galen  and  Celsus.  The  contemporary 
medical  writers  and  their  theories  he  cared  little  about.  He 
believed  chiefly  in  careful  observation  of  the  insane  them- 
selves, and  never  for  a  moment  countenanced  the  force, 
deception  and  ingenious  tricks  of  surprise  and  terror  in 
such  general  use  at  that  time.  Cullen,  with  his  theory  of 
three  forms  of  insanity, — (1)  mental,  (2)  corporeal,  (3)  of 
obBCure  origin,-he  regarded  as  simply  a  Utile  above  the  rest 
of  the  theorists.  The  German  writers,  generally,  he  con- 
sidered as  even  less  practical  than  the  English  and  Scotch ; 
bat  excepts  Greding,  whose  two  hundred  careful  autopsies  he 
speaks  of  with  approbation  as  praiseworthy  eflbrts,  although 
denying  that  any  relation  could  be  established  between  post- 
mortem appearances  and  intellectual  derangements  observed 
during  life.  His  knowledge  of  psychology  he  got  chiefly  from 
Condillac,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Harris,  Smith  and  Stewart. 
He  had  only  five  classes  of  mental  disease:  (1)  melancholia, 
simple,  or  complicated  with  hypochondriasis ;  (2)  mania  with- 
out delirium  or  incoherence ;  (3)  mania  with  delirium ;  (4) 
dementia;  (5)  idiocy.  Still,  even  in  this,  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  time ;  for,  according  to  the  Vienna  school,  there  were 
only  two  divisions:  (1)  maniacal  delirium,  and  (2)  melan- 
cholic delirium. 

The  reform  was  slow  in  its  advances.  Following  Greding  in 
Berlin,  Pinel  made  careful  autopsies  and  dissections  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  brain ;  but  these  were  fragmentary  bits  of 
evidence  until  Bichat  appeared,^  the  greatest  investigator  and 

*  A  ftall  account  of  Uiis  great  work,  bj  Ptnera  son,  maj  be  foand  In  the  M^moiret 
de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  de  MMechie,  Tome  V. 

tTbie  term  boa  been  used  since  Plnel's  day  to  indicate  amnsement,  oocnpation,  and 
all  generally  elevating  inflnenoes. 

t  His  Anatomie  Otoeiale  was'pnblished  In  1801,  and  the  Becherches  FhjsiologlqQet 
hi  1800. 
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generalizer  of  his  age,  whose  researches  and  experiments  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  after  whom  came  Louis  and  modern  medicine 
based  upon  exact  observation.  One  of  his  pupils,  Esquirol, 
advanced  the  pathology  of  mental  disease  as  Pinel  had  ad- 
vanced its  treatment.  He  visited  the  colony  of  the  insane  at 
Oheel,*  with  his  students,  in  1821,  and  opened  a  discussion 
as  to  its  merits,  which  was  continued  in  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  es};ablished  the  farm 
in  connection  with  the  Bicdtre,  which  Pinel  had  attempted 
without  success.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  asylum 
construction,  and  for  years  after  his  time  his  plan  of  a  large 
rectangular  block  with  a  court  in  the  centre  was  the  one 
adopted.  His  Maladies  Mentales^  published  in  1838,  and 
based  upon  an  experience  of  forty  years  at  Charenton  and  in 
the  Salp6tri6re,  may  be  referred* to  for  a  full  description  of 
the  historyt  of  asylums  in  France.  In  Esquirol's  private 
institution  for  the  insane  (each  one  of  whom  had  an  attendant) 
the  quiet  patients  dined  with  his  family ;  the  others  were 
treated  with  a  free  use  of  the  strait-jacket. 

Many  years  after  Pinel's  death,  chains  were  in  common  use 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
outside  of  the  great  university  cities,  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  work  of  careful  research  went  on,  while  the  labora- 
tories of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  later,  Vienna,  were  busy  with 
scalpels  and  regents.  The  doctors  were  still  disputing 
whether  insanity  were  an  affection  of  an  immaterial  mind  or 
of  the  material  brain ;  whether  it  arose  from  disease  or  vice. 

Oermany. 

The  first  German  asylum  for  the  custody  of  the  insane  alone 
was  ready  to  receive  patients  in  Vienna  in  1784.  Its  name, 
the  Narrenthurm  (fools*  tower),  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  views 

*  Without  entering  upon  the  merits  and  faults  of  Gheel,  or  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  hiring  oat  a  helpless  class  to  ignorant  peasants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Griesinger  was  right  in  saying  that  the  experiment  has  proved  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  insane  do  not  require  the  confinement  of  an  asylum ;  that  many  of  them 
can  be  safely  trusted  with  more  liberty  than  these  institutions  allow,  and  that  associ- 
ation in  the  family  life  is  very  beneficial  to  many  patients.  A  good  account  of  Gheel 
may  be  found  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  for  January,  1857. 

tin  general  terms  this  presents  nothing  distinctiye,  fiurther  than  those  portiona 
already  referred  to. 
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of  its  founders.     Practices  continued  there  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  ** Bedlam"  a  dozen  years  before. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  insanity  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  curable  in  Germany,  the  Saxons  taking  the 
lead.  They  published  the  first  journal  exclusively  devoted 
to  psychological  medicine,  in  1805,  and  appointed  Heiuroth 
their  first  professor  of  that  branch  at  Leipsic  in  1811.  The 
psychic  theory  of  insanity  was  then  universally  accepted  by 
them,  and  Langermann  was  their  acknowledged  leader. 

Laugermann's  project  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  embodymg 
many  excellent  features,  was  adopted  at  Sonnenstein,  under 
Pienitz,  and  soon  after  at  Waldheim  and  Colditz.  These  two 
men  and  Hcinroth  developed  Pinel's  treatment,  with  which 
they  had  become  familiar.  Their  ideas  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Heiuroth,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  mental 
hygiene,  thought  that  all  insanity  began  in  vice,  and  that 
Langermann  said,  **  God  only  knows  whether  an  insane  per- 
son can  be  cured  or  not," — an  opinion  which  he  afterwards 
modified. 

When  insanity  began  to  be  generally  looked  upon  as  cur- 
able by  the  medical  profession  in  Germany,  asylums  for  the 
cure  {heil-anstalten)  as  well  as  for  the  custody  {pflege- 
anstalten)  of  the  insane  were  established.  Unfortunately, 
from  motives  of  economy  or  from  necessity,  the  two  were 
soon  united  in  practice,  at  first  by  having  the  two  classes  in 
separate  buildings  under  one  head,  and  later  by  placing  both 
under  one  roof.  From  1820  to  1849,  fourteen  more  asylums 
were  erected. 

The  psychic  theory  held  its  ground  pretty  well  until  the 
time  of  Griesinger,  although  shaken  by  Jacobi  in  Germany 
and  Van  der  Kolk  in  Holland,  both  of  whom  did  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  more  material  and  practical  ideas  of 
the  countrymen  of  John  Hunter  and  of  Bichat.  The  profes- 
sorship of  psychology  was  established  in  Berlin  about  1830, 
and  the  word  seelenstoining  (psychical  disorder),  as  applied  to 
insanity,  gradually  gave  way  to  geisteskrankheit  (disease  of 
the  mind),  thus  indicating  something  of  a  step  forward  as 
more  clearly  recognizing  the  purely  physical  character  of  the 
malady. 

The  great  advance  of  this  age  was  made  by  Qriesinger, 
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who,  when  twenty-two  years  old  (1839),  was  an  assistant 
physician  in  one  of  the  asylums  of  Germany.  His  dis- 
tinguished services  for  the  following  twenty-nine  years,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  well  earned  for  him  his  title  of  the 
^greatest  of  modern  alienists."  Like  Pinel,  he  was  not,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  a  specialist,  for  his  contributions  to  general 
medicine  alone  would  have  rendered  him  famous.  He  first 
established  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  mind  upon  an 
exact  basis  and  by  logical,  methodical  processes,  a  work  in 
which  he  got  great  assistance  from  his  Illustrious  contempo- 
rary, Yirchow,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  medicine  of  the 
present  day  as  based  upon  scientific  research  and  sound 
pathology,  and  as  great  in  his  time  as  John  Hunter  and  Bichat 
were  during  the  last  half  of  the  past  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

In  1845,  Griesinger  strongly  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  clinical  study  of  mental  disease  in  the  schools ;  but, 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  then  lecturing,  he  had  not  facilities 
for  carrying  out  his  design.  He  began  this  kind  of  clinical 
instruction  at  Ztirich  in  1864,  as  had  then  already  been  done  at 
Erlangen,  Wtirzburg,  Munich  and  G5ttingen.  The  same  step 
was  taken  in  Berlin*  in  1865,  by  Ideler,  whom  Griesinger 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  as  professor  of  psychological 
medicine  and  physician  to  the  department  for  the  insane  in 
the  Charity  Hospital. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  study  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  brain,  based  upon  exact  research,f  Germany 
stands  easily  first ;  and  the  great  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  under  Westphal  and  Meynert,  take  the  lead  in  a 
work  where  there  are  so  many  distinguished  investigators 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  even  name  them  all. 

Most  of  the  improvements  in  hospital-construction  in  Ger- 
many have  come  from  England  and  the  United  States ;  but, 
just  as  the  first  permanent  **  American  hospital"  (the  small 
separate  buildings  found  so  successful  during  our  late  war) 
was  built  in  Germany,  so  is  German  science  now  constructiug 

•  In  Vienna,  also,  about  the  same  time. 

t  It  is  not  possible  to  consider  this  sabjcct  here,  or  to  dlscnss  the  opposing  theories 
held  by  Ilitzig  and  Brown-S^uard.  The  present  position  of  scientific  men  on  this 
point  may  be  found  in  articles  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Bowditch  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  July  20  and  27, 1S76 ;  and  in  the  British  Med.  Journal,  Dec  2, 1876. 
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the  first  insiine  asylum*  which  embodies  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

English  Progress  and  Conolly. 

In  1796,  four  years  after  Pinel's  great  reform,  a  Quaker  lay- 
man, William  Tuke,  abolished  the  chains  of  the  insane  in  his 
part  of  the  world,  in  building  the  *' Retreat"  at  York,  Eng- 
land. 

After  Pinel  and  Tuke,  the  next  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  by  Conolly,  a  mature  English  physician  of  forty-five ; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  his  work,  and  the  peculiar  need 
in  England  of  such  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the 
history  of  mental  disease  in  that  country,  although  very 
briefly.  A  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  parliamentary  commissions  of  1807,  1815,  1827  and 
1844. 

In  1815  patients  were  chained  to  the  walls  of  the  best 
asylum  in  London  ;  at  Fontbill,  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  wore 
in  chains  or  handcuffs,  and  in  another  asylum  there  was 
one  towel  to  170  patients.  In  1822,  in  some  counties,  jails, 
were  converted  into  asylums  for  tl/o  insane  without  change- 
of  structure,  and  were  so  used  as  late  as  1842.  In  1827,. 
at  Bcthnal  Green,  with  its  500  patients,  some  were  chainedi 
to  their  cribs  and  confined  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday 
morning,  in  order  to  give  the  attendants  their  Sunday  holir 
day.  No  physician  or  surgeon  was  in  charge,  but  an  apothr 
ecary  visited  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  first  commissionf  to  look  after  pauper  lunatics  was- 
appointed  in  1828,  and  that  for  the  metropolis  of  Liondon. 
only.     Up  to  that  time,  the  only  Act  in  force  enabled  any 
two  justices  to  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and  to  be  lockedi 
up  in  some  secure  place  ^and  there  chained^;  and  if  the 
pauper's  settlement  should  prove  to  be  in. another  parish,  then 
he  was  to  be  forwarded  thitber,  and  ^locked. up  and  chained'" 
by  the  justices  of  that  district. 

In  1828  twelve  counties  in  England  had  provided  asylums. 

*  Sec  Professor  Wcstpbal's  letter,  page  379. 

t  The  origin  and  dothes  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor's  Ylfilor  are  so  juknira- 
blj  given  in  Dr.  Bucl&niU's  letter  at  a  subseqacnt  page,  that  onlj  a  refcieaoo  to  it 
is  needed  here. 
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for  the  insanOy  although  the  law  requiring  them  was  passed  in 
1808.  Six  more  had  been  built  in  1841.  Many  of  them  had 
no  physician  in  attendance ;  in  nearly  all  mechanical  restraint 
and  coercion  were  used  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  only 
inspection  got  by  those  outside  of  London  was  from  iiTegu- 
lar,  uncertain,  and  often  infrequent  visits  of  magistrates  or 
local  officials,  who  were  interested  in  keeping  the  taxes  as 
low  as  possible.  In  the  private  asylums  there  was  no 
inspection,  and  in  the  jails  little  better  than  none. 

From  1829  to  1831  over  one-half  of  the  patients  at 
Ringmer  were  in  restraint  at  once.  In  1837  •  maiiy  of  the 
worst  faults  existed  in  asylums,  and  few  had  the  confidence  of 
the  public;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  others  where  there  were  employment  and  other  moral 
means  of  treatment,  and  tranquil  wards,  where  strangers 
might  ask  with  the  statesman  Burke,  after  his  visit  to  a 
modern  asylum,  ^  Where  are  the  insane?"  as  he  thought  he 
bad  seen  none  such. 

Coleridge  probably  gave  the  sentiment  of  the  educated 
people  of  the  time,  and  the  doctors  followed  him  rather  than 
he  the  doctors.  He  Bffys  :  f  ^  Maclucsa  is  not  simply  a  bodily 
disease.  It  is  the  sleep  of  the  spirit  with  certain  conditions 
of  wakefulness ;  that  is  to  say,  lucid  intervals.  During  this 
sleep,  or  recession  of  the  spirit,  the  lower  or  bestial  states  of 
life  rise  up  into  action  and  prominence.  It  is  an  awful  thing 
to  be  eternally  tempted  by  the  perverted  senses.  The  reason 
may  resist — it  does  resist — for  a  long  time ;  but  too  often, 
at  length,  it  yields  for  a  moment  and  the  man  is  mad  forever. 
An  act  of  the  will  is,  in  many  instances,  precedent  to  com- 
plete insanity.  I  think  it  was  Bishop  Butler  who  said  that  he 
was  all  his  life  struggling  against  the  devilish  suggestions  of 
his  senses,  which  would  have  maddened  him  if  he  had 
relaxed  the  stern  wakefulness  of  his  reason  for  a  sinsrle 
moment.  .  •  •  When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for 
persons  and  things,  he  is  mad.     A  madman  is  so  defined." 

By  1840  there  were  many  private  asylums  in  Loudon,  and, 
in  that  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact  a  law  making  it  a 

♦  What  Asylomi  Were,  Are,  and  Ought  To  Be.    By  W.  A.  Browne,  Surgeon 
Superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  1837. 
t  Table  Talk,  1830  and  1832. 
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misdemeanor  for  a  superintendent  of  any  of  them  to  keep  a 
patient  concealed  from  the  commissioners  for  the  metropolis. 
In  1842  there  were  162  asylums,  including  those  of  a  pri- 
vate class,  and  the  abuses  were  so  great  and  so  frequent 
that  the  Lunacy  Commission  (previously  the  Metropolitan 
Commission,  above  referred  to),  composed  of  twenty  lead- 
ing men,  of  whom  seven  were  physicians,  was  appointed 
in  that  year  to  visit  **all  places  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  which  persons  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  are  con- 
fined." They  were  required  to  visit,  one  physician  and 
one  lawyer  together,  the  licensed  houses  in  the  metropolis 
four  times  a  year ;  other  licensed  houses,  twice  a  year ;  and 
county  asylums,  jails,  and  workhouses,  once  a  year.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  good  which  they  have  done  in 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  their  specialty  and  in  improving 
asylums  directly  in  England,  and  indirectly  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

In  1847  there  were  177  county  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
licensed  houses,  437  separate  establishments  for  single  pa- 
tients, and  596  workhouses,  the  inspection  of  which  by  the 
local  authorities  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Six  of  the  asy- 
lums had  been  visited  twice  in  twenty  months ;  eight, 
three  times;  nine,  four  times;  and  one  not  for  two  years. 
The  evasions  of  the  laws  had  been  so  numerous  that  a 
special  Act  had  been  passed  in  1845,  allowing  the  commis- 
sioners to  enter  and  examine  the  asylums  by  night. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  narrate 
particular  instances.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  England 
was  such  as  to  demand  some  radical  change. 

Conolly*a  Work. 

Conolly's  interest  in  mental  disease  began  while  he  was  a 
student;  and  his  graduating  thesis  was  on  that  subject.  He 
early  gained  a  high  reputation,  and  was  called  to  a  professor- 
ship of  clinical  medicine  in  London,  but  his  chief  interest  was 
in  diseases  affecting  the  mind.*  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  to  the  needs  of  the  insane  in  England  by  the  work 

*  ▲  Memoir  of  John  ConoUy,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  by  Sir  James  Cbuk,  Bart.,  London, 
1869. 
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of  E.  Gardiner  Hill,  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum.  He  learned 
that  there,  in  1830,  an  aggregate  of  27,113|  hours  had 
been  spent  in  mechanical  restraint  by  39  of  the  92  pa- 
tients ;  and  that  in  1838,  with  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  inmates,  namely,  158,  not  one  had  been  put  in 
restraint  during  the  whole  year.  He  heard,  too,  that  this 
change  in  treatment  had  been  adopted  because  the  very 
means  used  to  restrain  the  patients  had  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  death  of  two  of  them. 

Hill  had  became  so  unpopular  with  other  physicians  and 
with  the  officials,  by  reason  of  this  innovation,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  .resign  his  position  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
movement  would  have  stopped  there,  had  it  not  been  taken 
up  by  a  man  who,  like  Pinel,  thought  independently,  carried 
out  his  honest  convictions,  and  did  his  work  well. 

As  soon  as  Conolly  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Hauwell  (in  1839),  he  visited  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  his  trustees,  who  had  formerly  held  the  same 
position  there,  and  introduced  the  non-restraint  system,  a 
course  which  was  even  disapproved  by  the  Lunacy  Commis« 
sion ;  but,  in  sixteen  years,  he  could  say  that  he  was  often 
unable  to  show  his  classes  any  extremely  violent  cases, 
whereas,  in  1840,  the  asylum  was  full  of  them.  He  did  not 
suppose,  however,  that  mechanical  restraint  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances  with 
benefit  to  the  patient,  as  he  testified  in  the  trial  of  Hill  v, 
Phelp.  His  system  has  spread  over  all  England,  and  at  a 
later  day  over  Scotland,  sometimes  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  against  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent, 
and  occasionally,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  some  imme- 
diate bad  results,  but  with  ultimate  good. 

One  of  Conolly's  admirers  says  of  him :  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  fact  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  have  been 
almost  universally  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  a  generation 
to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  is  a  far  higher  testimony 
to  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment,  than  the  adhesion  to  his  views 
of  those,  who,  knowing  him  well,  were  influenced  by  his  lofty 
enthusiasm  and  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  teachings."* 

*  Address  of  Uie  President  of  the  British  Medico-Psychological  Association,  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Rogers,  1874. 
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Meyer  and  Griesinger  have  introduced  the  non-restraint 
system  in  Germany,  Van  der  Kolk  in  Holland,  and  Morel  in 
France ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  adopted  in  either  of 
those  countries. 

In  1854  the  English  commissioners  say :  ^  Asylums  were 
formerly  constructed  as  if  violence  were  the  rule  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  lunatics.  They  are  now  constructed  as  if  it  were 
the  exception ;  and  it  is  the  exception."  Since  that  date, 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  that  country,  which  will  be 
referred  to  at  a  later  page. 

Amerioan  Progress. 

In  this  country,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
to  recognize  its  duties  to  the  insane.  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons, headed  by  Dr.  Bond,  took  steps  in  Philadelphia  in 
1750  to  establish  "a  small  provincial  hospital.**  In  1751  the 
Legislature  passed  an  ^  Act  to  encourage  the  establishing  of  a 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  of  this  province,  and 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  lunaticks,**  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  being  subscr  bed  by  private  individuals. 
In  February,  1752,  the  first  patients  were  received  in  the 
hospital  (extemporized  out  of  a  private  dwelling),  of  whom 
three  of  the  first  four  admitted  were  insane.  In  the  first  two 
years,  eighteen  suffering  from  the  ** disease  lunacy"  were 
admitted,  of  whom  two  were  cured.  The  trustees  com- 
plained, in  their  first  report,  that  many  were  taken  away  by 
friends  before  the  cure  was  established,  and  passed  a  resolve 
**to  admit  none  hereafter  who  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
twelve  months  in  the  house,  if  not  cured  sooner,  or  judged 
by  the  physicians  to  be  incurable.''  As  there  had  been  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  project  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  the  visiting 
physicians  gave  their  services,  and  at  first  charitably  supplied 
the  medicines  prescribed  by  them.*  The  insane  were  kept  in 
cells  in  the  basement  of  the  building  until  1796.  f 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  returned  from  his  three  years'  visit  and 

*  An  AddrcM  on  Uie  Occasion  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  delivered  Jnne  10, 1851,  by  Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.  D. 

t  A  separate  building  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1841,  now,  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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study  in  Europe  in  1769.  Ho  began  his  visits  to  the  insane 
in  the  hospital  in  1783,  treating  them,  in  the  main,  with 
doses  and  bleedings,  as  he  did  his  other  patients,  but  still  as 
sick  people.*  He  of  course  knew  little  of  exact  science,  and 
at  that  time  nothing  of  the  ** moral  treatment."  His  ^Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind,"  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  hospi- 
tal's experience,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,f  **the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  tongue,  displaying  thorough  observa- 
tion and  original  thought."  Rush,  the  **American  Sydenham," 
is  well  called  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  his  centennial  address  at 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  men  of  the  past 
centenary,  although  essentially  a  medical-system  maker.  He 
soon  saw  the  wrong  of  the  whips  and  chains  in  use  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  his  time,  and  gave  them  up  for 
other ;  namely,  "  mild  and  terrifying  modes  of  punishment." 
He  thought  it  important,  upon  being  called  to  see  a  patient 
suffering  from  mental  disease,  **to  look  him  out  of  counte- 
nance." He  recommended  low  diet,  consisting  of  vegetables 
only,  bleeding,  purging,  emetics,  blisters,  salivation,  dark- 
ness, cold  baths,  etc.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1813, 
there  were  four  cells  in  the  hospital  ^  so  formed  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  them  dark  with  but  little  trouble."  In  the 
later  years  of  his  professorship,  he  introduced  the  moral 
treatment  of  Pincl  to  some  extent,  and  speaks  of  the  advan- 
tages of  music,  employment,  etc.,  although  he  did  not  give 
up  bis  other  remedies  for  the  more  violent  cases. 

In  1773  the  first  state  asylum  in  this  country  was  established 
in  Williamsburg,  Virginia  (including  Kentucky,  which  was 
not  made  a  separate  State  till  1792),  Mr.  James  Gait  having 
been  appointed  keeper,  an  office  which  he  retained  forty-nine 
3'ears.  The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1769,  stated  the 
desired  end  to  be  for  **  effecting  a  cure  of  those  whose  cases 
are  not  become  quite  desperate,  and  for  restraining  others 
who  may  be  dangerous  to  society."  Dr.  Sigueyra  was 
appointed  visiting  physician  when  the  asylum  was  opened. 
The  first  resident  physician  and  superintendent,  Dr.  John  M. 
Gait,  Jr.,  was  appointed  in  1841. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  in  an  address  delivered  in 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  1817. 
t  Contribations  to  Mental  Pathology,  p.  6. 
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Columbia  (then  King's)  College,  New  York,  ^  so  warmly  and 
pathetically  set  forth"  the  need  of  a  general  hospital,  that  a 
subscription  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  aided  by  friends  in 
England*  A  building  begun  in  1773  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1775,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  prevented  its 
completion  before  1791,  when  it  was  opened  for  general 
diseases.  In  1797,  two  cases  of  mania  were  admitted,  but, 
as  one  is  reported  as  having  died  there  in  the  same  month, 
there  roust  have  been  previous  admissions,  although  there  is 
no  record  of  them.  A  separate  hospital  for  the  insane  was 
finiabed  in  1808,  with  the  help  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  1821 
the  still  better  Bloomingdale  Asylum  took  its  place.* 

The  ^  Maryland  Hospital,"  the  next  in  order,  organized  by 
two  physicians,  was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1797  for 
general  diseases  and  insanity.  It  was  enlarged  in  1807,  and 
remained  a  private  institution  until  1864.  In  1828,  the  late 
Dr.  R.  S.  Steuart  was  appointed  visiting  physician  and  pres- 
ident. Since  1836  there  has  been  also  a  resident  physician. 
In  1828  the  hospital  was  organized  for  the  exclusive  treat- 
ment of  the  insane. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  steps  in  England  to  introduce 
more  refining  influences  in  their  male  wards  by  having  female 
attendants,  one  portion  of  Dr.  Steuart's  work  is  of  especial 
interest ;  namely,  his  exclusive  employment  of  female  attend- 
ants as  early  as  1835,  even  in  the  male  wards.  Rush  had 
called  attention  in  1812  f  to  the  fact  that  the  insane  in  Java, 
who  were  able  to  do  so,  employed  female  attendants,  and 
that  under  their  ^  mild  and  soothing  influence "  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  was  large,  but  that  treatment  had  not 
been  adopted  elsewhere. 

We  began  the  century  with  four  asylums,  of  which  only 
one  had  been  built  entirely  by  the  State.  Private  institu- 
tions were  almost  unknown,  and  the  few  that  existed  were 
only  better  than  the  jails  and  poorhouses,  where  many  of  the 
insane  were  kept. 

In  1813,  some  Friends  in  Philadelphia  called  the  attention 
of  their  community  to  Tuke's  work  in  England,  and,  the  next 

•  History,  Description  and  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylnm  for  the  Insane. 
By  Pliny  Earle.M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Institntion. 

t  Medical  Inqairies  and  Observations  npon  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  p.  178.  • 
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year,  published  "  The  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progi-ess  of 
the  Asylum,  with  an  Abridged  Account  of  the  Retreat,  near 
York,  in  England."  After  having  purchased  fifty-two  acres 
of  land  at  Fmnkford,  near  the  city,  they  got  money  and 
began  building  a  hospital,  which  was  opened  in  1817,  that  the 
insane  might  see  that  they  were  "regarded  as  men  and 
brethren.**  A  resident  physician  was  appointed,  and, 
although  a  great  deal  of  restraint  was  the  rule,  the  patients 
did  all  the  work  on  the  farm,  "Whether the  symptoms  were 
mild  or  severe,  treatment  the  most  soothing  and  gentle  was 
uniformly  extended.''  In  receiving  patients,  preference  was 
given  to  recent  cases,  of  which  three  were  cured  in  the  first 
year;  there  were  nineteen  admissions.  In  1824,  as  some 
uneasiness  was  expressed  lest  the  rule  at  this  hospital, 
requiring  security  for  the  payment  of  damages  done  to  the 
glass  and  furniture  by  the  patients,  should  operate  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  applications  for  admission,  the  trustees 
thought  best  to  state  that  "  the  whole  amount  of  charges  of 
this  nature  against  the  patients,  during  the  seven  years  since 
the  asylum  was  opened,  is  $30.19  on  account  of  glass  broken, 
and  $27.17  for  damages  done  to  furniture."*  Their  example 
induced  the  giving  up  of  chains,  etc.,  at  the  State  Asylum  of 
Kentucky  in  1826. 

In  establishing  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Somcrville,  adapted 
from  a  private  residence,  in  1818, f  just  three  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  fifth  of  our  States  to  provide  for  their  insane. 
In  their  address  to  the  public  in  1814  and  1816,  the  trustees 
dwell  on  the  curability  of  insanity  and  the  importance  of 
its  proper  treatment. 

The  founding  of  this  asylum  marks  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  mental  disease  in  this  country.  It  established  the 
character  and  principles  of  treatment  which   have   become 

•  Trustees*  Reports  for  1818  and  1824. 

t  Thomas  Hancock  left  some  money  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  a  small-pox  hospital 
and  lunatic  asylum,  between  1760  and  1770,  and  there  were  t^vo  more  legacies  in  1797 
and  1798  by  Thomas  Boylston  and  William  Phillips.  In  1810,  Drs.  Jackson  and 
Warren  appealed  to  the  public  so  successfully  that  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  the  following  ywir.  In  1816,  after  the 
depression  caused  by  the  war  of  1812,  1,047  persons  subscribed  to  one  or  both  depart- 
ments of  the  hospital.  John  McLean,  by  his  noble  donation  in  1821,  gave  to  the 
asylum  I^is  name. 
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universal  with  us,  and  especially  the  principle  of  state  super- 
vision. The  trustees  were  men  of  broad  views  and  high 
character.  Part  of  them  being  appointed  by  the  governor, 
the  State  has  thus  exercised  constant  supervision  over  the 
interests  of  the  patients.  In  nearly  sixty  years,  their  faith- 
ful and  careful  weekly  visits  to  the  asylum  have  been  only 
once  omitted.*  In  advance  of  the  usual  practice  at  that 
lime,  too,  a  resident  medical  superintendent  was  appointed. 
Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  whose  reports  one  need  only  read  to 
appreciate  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  this,  a  pioneer's 
work. 

From  October  1,  1818,  to  December  31,  1821,  he  reports 
121  patients  discharged,  of  whom  32  were  cured;  28  re- 
mained. In  1822,  he  says,f  '^In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
disease  had  been  generally  believed  to  be  incurable ; "  "  it  is 
too  true  that  such  treatment  [whips,  chains,  etc.]  in  time 
not  long  past,  has  been  approved  and  often  advised  by  medi- 
cal men.  An  entire  revolution  of  opinion  respecting  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  has  been  produced";  ** kindness  and 
humanity  have  succeeded  to  severity  and  cruelty."  The 
estimation  in  which  the  community  held  the  asylum  may  be 
inferred  from  Dr.  Wyman's  observation,  that  for  the  chronic 
insane  "the  establishment  has  been  considered  a  comfortable 
winter  residence,  where  the  boarders  would  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  apartments  well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  the 
dangers  of  fire." 

In  speiiking  of  Dr.  Wyman's  work,  Dr.  Bell  said,  in  1843, 
**  To  this  day  scarce  any  institution  can  be  visited  in  the  laud 
where  evidences  of  the  operations  of  his  mind  do  not  present 
themselves  on  every  hand." 

The  ** Retreat"  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  corporate  asylum  like 
the  McLean,  and  the  State  Asylum  of  Kentucky,  were  opened 
in  1824.  The  Kentucky  Asylum  was  simply  **for  the  comfort 
and  safe-keeping  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,"  as  stated  in 
the  Act.  It  was  adapted  from  a  building  intended  for  an 
ordinary  hospital  (the  Fayette).  As  the  patients  were  put 
under  the  charge  of  a  keeper,  with  the  paraphernalia  of  hand- 

*  Histoiy  of  the  MaMachasctts  General  Hospital,  by  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  with 
a  contin nation  by  George  E.  Ellis,  D.  D. 
t  Report  to  the  Tnistees,  pp.  24,  25,  27  and  28. 
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cuffsy  shackles,  strait-jackets,*  etc.,  the  word  ^comfort''  in  the 
Act  could  not  have  been  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  There 
was  no  medical  care  until  1844,  when  a  physician  was 
appointed  superintendent. 

Virginia  with  its  second  asylum,  and  North  Carolina  with 
its  first,  followed  in  1828.  In  1830,  Massachusetts  founded 
the  Worcester  Asylum  ^  for  the  safe-keeping  of  lunatics  and 
those  furiously  mad"  in  the  words  of  the  Resolve  of  thet 
Legislature,  at  last  accepting  the  noble  words  of  one  of  her 
most  far-sighted  legislators,  the  late  Horace  Mann,  that  the 
insane,  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  a  principle  which  has 
become  that  on  which  all  civilized  nations  now  attempt  to  act. 
The  hospital  was  open  for  patients  in  1833. 

The  other  States  of  this  country  followed :  Vermont  in 
1836  ;  Ohio  in  1838  ;  Maine  in  1840 ;  the  first  state  asylum  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1841 ;  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  and  the 
State  Asylum  in  Maryland  in  1842 ;  the  first  public  asylum 
in  New  York  in  1843  ;  Rhode  Island  in  1845  ;  Indiana  in  1847 ; 
New  Jersey,  Louisiana  and  Illinois  in  1848 ;  Tennessee  in 
1849 ;  Missouri  in  1851 ;  California  in  1853 ;  Mississippi  in 
1855  ;  North  Carolina  in  1856  ;  District  of  Columbia  iu  1858 ; 
Michigan  in  1859;  Wisconsin  in  1860;  Alabama,  Iowa  and 
Texas  in  1861 ;  the  first  state  asylum  in  Connecticut  in 
1864  ;t  Kansas  in  1866  ;  West  Virginia  in  1867  ;  Minnesota  in 
1870  ;  Nebraska  in  1871 ;  and  Oregon  a  few  years  later.  The 
first  asylum  for  the  former  slaves  of  our  Southern  States  was 
established  out  of  an  impoverished  treasury  by  Virginia,  iu 
1870,  using  a  hospital  formerly  occupied  by  the  Freedmeu's 
Bureau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Virginia  was  the  first 
of  our  States  to  build  a  public  insane  asylum. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  (1876)  sixty-eight  public 
asylums,  accommodating,  including  those  not  yet  occupied, 
about  30,000  patients.  Dr.  Conrad  gives  a  list  of  nineteen 
private  and  corporate  hospitals  (not  including  those  which  are 
quite  small),  with  a  capacity  for  about  2,600  patients.  This 
number,  32,600,  is  probably  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of 
our  total  number.     There  are  probably  considerably  less  than 

*  Insanity  in  Kentucky,  by  Bdward  Jarvis,  M.  D. }  Boston  Medioal  and  Sniigical 
Joamal,  1841,  p.  165. 
t  Previously,  the  state  patients  were  at  the  <*  Retreat "  at  Hartford. 
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200  in  all  the  private  asylums  of  the  United  States.*    Fifty- 
five  of  these  state  asylums,  accommodating  27,000  patients, 

cost  $29,879,258.t 

Many  of  these  asylums  were  built  by  the  States  almost 
wholly  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Dix,  whose  philanthropic 
labors,  begun  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  have  been  the  means 
of  many  great  advances  in  the  comfort  of  a  helpless  class, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  She  visited  the  poor- 
houses  and  county  jails,  finding  her  way  into  hidden  corners 
and  tearing  official  tape,  against  obstacles  which  would  have 
daunted  a  less  heroic  spirit ;  and  thus  thoroughly  informed  of 
her  subject,  she  appealed  so  eloquently  to  our  Legislatures, 
that  many  an  asylum  has  been   the  direct  work  of  her  hand 


On  page  346,  line  6,  for  North,  read  South. 


For  about  twenty  years,  represented  roughly  by  the  period 
when  Dr.  Bell  was  in  charge  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  and 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  this  country  in  its  state  asylums 
was  in  advance  of  Europe.  Dr.  Browne  of  Edinburgh,  in  his 
lectures  on  •*  What  Asylums  Ought  To  Be,"  said  in  1837,  ''in 
some  parts  of  America  there  appears  to  be  an  ample  realiza- 
tion of  all  that  I  have  wished  to  inculcate  as  necessary  to 
place  the  lunatic  in  that  condition  which  is  most  conducive  to 
his  happiness  and  recovery."  Writing  in  1841,  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis  said,  ^  most  of  the  American  asylums  are  doing  more 
for  the  cure  of  insanity  than  any  others  in  the  world." 

*  It  ifi  impossible  to  more  than  gness  at  the  number  of  the  insane  in  nearly  all  of 
our  States.  By  the  United  States  censns  of  1870,  for  instance,  there  were  1,625  insane 
in  Illinois,  whereas  the  State  Board  of  Charities  found  2,376 ;  and  of  these,  only  721 
were  in  both  lists.  The  United  States  censns  of  1870  makes  the  number  of  the 
insane  in  Massachusetts  as  2,662,  and  the  idiotic  778,  whereas  the  state  census  of 
1875  makes  the  numbers  respectively  3,637  and  1,340,  which  is  probably  not  so  for 
from  the  truth  as  the  former  number.  By  the  census  of  1860,  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  numbered  23,999,  but  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  estimated  their  real  number  at 
40,000.  By  the  same  census,  the  insane  in  Massachusetts  were  stated  to  be  2,105, 
although  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  had  found,  five  years  previous,  that  there  were  2,632 
insane,  and  1,087  idiots. 

t  Insanity ;  Its  Financial  Relations  to  the  States,  with  Statistics.  By  J.  S.  Conrad, 
M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  to  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1876. 
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In  1838,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  published  his  *^  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence of  Insanity,"  a  book  far  in  advance  of  Casper,  Esquirol 
and  Marc,  and  one  which,  after  having  passed  through  several 
editions,  is  still  the  first  authority  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  our  country  to  say,  that  the 
great  advance  in  the  social  position  and  legal  status  of  the 
insane  during  the  last  third  of  a  century  has  been  due  more 
to  the  teachings  of  our  distinguished  countryman  than  to  any 
other  one  person. 

A  pleasant  picture  of  the  asylum  life  atSomerville  in  1839, 
just  after  Dr.  Wyman's  death,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Lee,  his 
successor:  ^^The  patients  rise  and  dress  about  half  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  which  is  at  sunrise  in  the  winter  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  summer.  After  breakfast  they  are  taken  out 
to  walk  or  ride,  or  are  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  useful 
labor,  as  farming,  sawing  and  splitting  and  piling  wood,  or 
assisting  their  attendants ;  and  a  few  are  engaged  in  mechan- 
ical employment.  A  large  number  are  occupied  more  or  less 
in  the  amusements  of  bowling,  quoits,  throwing  the  ring,  and 
in  checkers,  chess,  backgammon,  and  other  games;  and  in 
the  interval  of  these  amusements,  reading  books  from  the 
libniry,  newspapers,  and  writing  serve  to  fill  up  the  time. 
After  tea  they  are  assembled  in  the  oval  room  for  family 
worship,  which  consists  in  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
singing  two  hymns,  and  a  prayer.  .  •  .  Our  quiet  and 
convalescent  patients  are  also  taken  with  us  to  church,  to  visit 
places  of  interest  and  amusement,  are  taken  into  our  family, 
dine  at  our  table,  and  sit  in  our  parlors.  .  .  •  Personal 
restraint  is  in  no  case  made  use  of  except  with  those  disposed 
to  tear  clothing  or  other  property,  and  with  the  vicious  to 
prevent  injury  to  themselves  or  others.  The  number  is 
always  small  who  require  any  personal  restraint.'* 

In  1841,  Dr.  Ray  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Maine  State  Asylum,  at  a  time  when  Conolly  had  fairly 
begun  his  great  work  in  England,  and  Miss  Dix  was  going 
through  the  poorhouses,  jails,  etc.,  of  this  country  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  Legislature  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  insane.  Dr.  Ray's  reports,  especially  that  of  1844,  give 
a  fair  view  of  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  in  our  state 
asylums  about  that  time. 
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Dr.  Lather  V .  Bell  was  then  superintendent  at  the  McLean 
Asylum,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  at  the  Massachusetts 
Asyhim  in  Worcester,*  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  at  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum  in  New  York,  Dr.  William  M.  Awl  at  the  Ohio 
State  Asylum,  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham  at  the  New  York  State 
Asylum,  where,  in  1844,  he  established  the  American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  the  first  in  the  English  language  on  that  subject,f 
and  which  started  with  the  position  that  insanity  is  purely  a 
physical  disease.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  had  begun  his  statistical 
researches,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  at  the  height  of  a 
career  which  has  deservedly  given  him  the  name  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts philanthropist.  ^ 

These  were  all  marked  men,  who  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence, and  whose  work  has  been  as  various  as  their  talents. 
Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Woodward  were  men  of  wide  general 
information,  and  eminently  fitted  for  a  work  requiring  breadth 
of  grasp,  keen  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  independ- 
ent action.  Dr.  Kirkbride  devoted  himself  to  hospital 
construction  with  a  zeal  and  practical  sagacity  which  made 
the  American  asylums  of  that  day  absolutely  without  rivals. 
His  work  ^*0n  the  Construction,  Organization,  and  General 
Arrangement  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane''  (1854)  is  still 
thought  by  the  Association  of  American  Superintendents  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  Dr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Jarvis  have 
placed  our  social  and  vital  statistics  of  insanity  on  a  par  with 
those  of  any  country.  Dr.  Awl  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
provision  for  the  insane  by  the  State,  in  which  he  did  excellent 
work.  Dr.  Brigham  gave  his  fine  intellect  to  combating  the 
old  idea,  then  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  even  among  doctors, 
that  there  can  be  a  disease  of  an  immaterial  mind  independent 
of  its  physical  organs.  Several  years  before  (in  1832)  he 
had  published  a  treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultiva- 
tion on  Health,  in  which  he  defined   insanity  as   a  disease 


« His  kindly  relation  to  his  patients  is  illnstxBted  by  the  U^  that  in  taking  the 
census  of  1S40,  the  depnty  marshal  says  there  were  so  many  lunatics  **  in  the  fiunily 
of  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  in  Worcester." 

fThe  Zcitschrift  fhr  Psychiatrie  was  first  published  in  1SI5;  The  Annales 
Hedico-Psychologiques  in  18i4;  The  Annales  d'Hygiine  Publiqne  et  de  M^detine 
l>gale  in  1829;  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mental  Disease  (London)  in  1852.  There 
were  sereral  short-llYcd  Journals  in  Germany  much  earlier,  the  first  in  1783. 
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^  produced  by  morbid  excitement  of  some  portions  of  the 
brain."  Dr.  Ray  was  without  a  ri^al  in  jurisprudence  and 
the  phenomena  of  mental  disease. 

In  1844,  also,  three  years  after  a  similar  society  was  formed 
in  England,  Dr.  Awl,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  and  Dr.  Woodward 
organized  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane ;  the  first  meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year.* 

American  Principles  of  Treatment. 

Our  medical  treatment,  too,  was  at  least  not  behind  the 
age.  In  fact,  bleeding,  as  a  remedy  in  insanity,  was  very 
tincommon  in  this  country  some  time  after  it  continued  in 
general  use  in  England.  Our  knowledge  of  hospital  hygiene 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Bell's  address  on  that  subject  in  1848, 
an  essay  which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  later  day.  Our 
^ moral  treatment"  is  testified  to  by  the  following  extracts 
from  reports  of  that  time :  f — 

**  In  a  word,  we  endeavor  always  to  treat  our  patients  as  every 
honorable,  well-bred  man  treats  another  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  society." 

*^  Generally  speaking,  the  more  they  (the  insane)  are  suffered  to 
act  like  other  men,  the  more  they  will  strive  to  become  like  them." 

^^  The  idea  of  improving  the  mental  faculties  of  rational  people 
by  confining  them  together  in  large  numbers,  without  any  means  of 
bodily  or  mental  exercise,  would  be  not  more  absurd,  than  that  of 
expecting  to  restore  the  minds  of  the  insane  by  a  similar  treatment 
Until  recently,  however,  it  was  universally  supposed,  in  practice  at 
least,  that  the  insane  are  incapable  of  any  occupation  but  that  of 
amusement.  It  was  thought  unsafe  to  trust  them  with  edge-tools, 
and  supposed  that  they  had  too  little  control  of  their  delusions  or 
passions  to  be  able  to  work  to  any  advantage.    It  was  reserved  for 

«  History  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  InsUtatkmi 
for  the  Insane,  by  John  Curwen,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  1875. 

t  Prohably  this  description  of  an  English  asylum  in  1841  could  not  have  been 
applied  to  any  of  ours  at  any  time  during  the  present  century.  Out  of  630  patients, 
29  "were  wearing  either  hand-cuffs,  leg-locks,  or  strait-waistcoats,  exclnsiye  of 
between  30  and  40  patients  who  were  chained  down  during  the  daytime  on  aeats 
BO  constructed  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  water-closets,  in  rooms  known  l^  tbe 
appellation  of  '  warm-rooms ' ;  moreover,  during  the  nighttime  all  the  epileptic  and 
violent  patients  were  chained  or  otherwise  secured  in  bed.  It  was  also  an  established 
Custom  to  place  every  case,  on  admission,  under  restraint  during  the  nighttime  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  might  appear  expedient"  (From  the  report  of  the  lonatie 
asylum  for  the  county  of  Lancaster  for  1841.) 
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our  own  generation  to  establish  the  truth,  that  useAil  labor  is  safe, 
practicable,  interesting,  and  remedial  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
insane.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  The  most  of  them  have 
their  bodily  powers  unimpaired,  and  their  minds  being  deranged 
only  on  certain  subjects,  may  feel  no  less  interest  than  ever  in  some 
form  of  industry,  nor  less  ability  to  engage  in  it  personally." 

'^  Of  the  eight3'-two  patients  that  have  been  in  the  hospital  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  we  find  that  fifly-one  have  worked  regularly 
almost  every  day,  and  a  few  others  have  labored  occasionally." 
— Dr.  Isaac  Ray^  1841. 

*^0f  all  the  remedies  [for  mental  disease],  none  can  compare 
with  labor,  wherein  I  include  all  useful  employment.  No  other 
moral  means  is  adapted  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  insane,  and 
applicable  to  so  many  of  the  various  forms  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 
In  most  highly  excited  patients  the  surplus  nervous  energy  will  be 
consumed,  if  no  other  way  is  provided,  in  mischief  and  noise ;  but 
let  it  be  expended  in  useAil  labor,  and,  although  the  work  ma}*  not 
always  be  perfectly  done,  yet  the  patient  thinks  it  is,  and  he  expe- 
riences that  kind  of  gratification  which  springs  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  good  thing,  and  consequently,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  sound  and  laudable  feeling.  This  feeling  the  guardian  of 
the  insane  cannot  too  carefully  watch  over  and  foster,  for  it  directly 
leads  to  an  increase  of  self-control  and  self-respect.  Indeed,  many 
a  patient  will  refrain,  for  the  first  time,  from  destroying  his  clothing 
or  abusing  his  attendants  on  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  going 
to  work.  .  .  •  Even  some  of  the  most  demented  will  be  found 
capable  of  doing  something,  and  though  it  may  not  be  very  profita- 
ble, yet  it  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  and  contributes  to  the  quiet 
of  the  house.  .  .  •  While  writing  this,  there  is  not  a  single  patient 
in  this  institution  with  any  kind  of  restraint  upon  the  person ;  and 
this  is  often  the  case  for  many  days  together.  Occasionally,  the 
number  under  restraint  may  amount  to  four  or  five,  but  probably 
the  number  would  not  average  more  than  two  or  three." — Dr. 
Isaac  Rayy  1844. 

**  The  application  of  the  severe  measures  reported  as  discarded 
at  Hanwell,  never  was  heard  of  in  our  asylums,*  and  but  a  few 
even  of  the  measures  deemed  so  insignificant  as  to  form  no  excep- 
tion, have  ever  been  found  necessary  here."t — Dr.  BeU^  1840. 

**  Each  year  that  I  have  passed  in  this  extensive  field  has  served 
to  diminish  my  confidence  in  an  active  medical  treatment  of  almost 
every  form  of  disease  of  the  mind,  and  to  increase  my  reliance  on 
moral  means.    .    .    .    The  practice  of  bleedings,  violent  purga- 

*  Dr.  Bell  refen  to  oar  state  and  corporate  asylams  only. 

t  Speaking  of  New  England  butitations  after  a  visit  to  England. 
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tiona,  emotics,  vesicatoriea,  and  lierivalives,  has  passed  away  before 
tbe  light  of  experience.  A  different  and  opposite  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  energetic  sedalivea,  1  am  eatisfled,  is  obnosioos  to  maay 
objections,  although  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  last.  ...  A 
vjise  expectation  and  a  cautions  use  of  medical  agents  to  meet  symp- 
toms, comprise  moat  of  the  aids  that  the  phnrmacopuiia  is  capable 
of  affording.  But  in  relation  to  ttic  moral  means,  especially  carried 
through  as  they  can  be  only  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  appropriate 
institution,  my  annual  experience  has  only  esaltetl  my  confidence." 

"  The  general  law,  both  as  regards  the  curative  treatment,  or  c«s- 
toiilial  comfort,  is  constant  but  varied  occupatiou  of  body  and  mind. 
To  ensure  Ibis  requires  every  opportunity  and  aid  of  labor  and 
amusement.  The  more  perfect  the  system  of  an  institution,  Ibe 
more  ample  will  be  the  provision  to  secure  these  ends." — Dr.  LiOktr 
V.  Bdl,  1842. 

"  Fortunately,  in  this  country  there  never  have  been  in  tbe  iitUi- 
tutions  any  abuses,  nor,  nnder  the  thorough  system  of  gOTernmcntal 
inspection  which  all  our  public  establishments  have  sccurcil  to  tiiem, 
is  it  scarcely  possible  that  there  ever  can  be  any  abuses  in  this 
regard  requiring  that  the  feelings  of  the  commuuity  shall  be  pMp- 
tiated  by  the  affectation  of  disusing  all  forms  of  mechanical  re- 
straint."—f/-.  Bell,  1843. 

Speaking  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  Dr.  Bell  a.iys:  "For 
some  yeiirs  tho  nverage  number  of  patioiita  under  the  restraint 
of  leathern  mittens  has  not  exceeded  one  per  cent,  [per  J'car], 
and  often  week  after  week  clnp^jcs  without  eveu  a  sii^ 
instance." 

lu  1847,  Dr.  Bell  snys,  "a  number  of  mantel-ptcccs  and 
open  tires  have  been  arranged  in  the  Belknap  wunl  to  tbe 
grealCBt  eomlbrt  and  satisfaction  of  its  occupauLs."  In 
1848,  he  says,  "personal  restraint,  as  in  fiotiio  prec«dng 
years,  bus  been  used  only  in  two  cases,  where  tbe  ueoessilf 
could  not  be  avoided  without  risk  to  the  patient";  in  1849, m 
in  1850,  it  was  used  in  only  two  or  three  cases,  and  "all  otlxir 
forms  of  mechunicul  restraint  [except  tho  Wyman  l>ed-9trap] 
have  been  abandoned  with  ns  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
with  no  reason  thus  far  to  regret  their  diausc."' 

"  Tbe  executive  ofllcers  of  this  institution  have  gradoally  abu- 
doned  the  moat  exceptional  forms  of  restraiut,  and  more  nntf 

•  Beport  for  1849,  p.  19. 
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resorted  to  those  of  a  milder  character.  They  have  never,  how- 
ever, become  proselytes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely'  entire  dis- 
use of  all  restraining  apparatus.  Tiiere  are  exceptions  to  all  rules 
which  are  not  governed  by  the  invariable  law  of  mathematics  or  of 
moral  right,  and  no  argument,  however  subtle  or  specious,  or,  to 
appearances,  however  strongl}-  based,  theoretically,  upon  benevo- 
lence, philanthropy,  kindness,  and  the  golden  rule  of  ^  doing  to 
others  as  we  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  they  should 
do  unto  us,'  can  overthrow  our  belief  founded  upon  the  observation 
of  several  years,  that  there  are  -cases  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  and  the  dictates  of  true  humanity  require  a  resort  to  some 
restraining  means.  .  .  .  There  was  one  period  of  thirteen 
months  during  which  restraint  was  resorted  to  but  in  two  cases  in 
the  men's  department.  In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  while  in  a  con- 
dition of  t3'phoid  delirium,  wore  a  camisole  three  days ;  and  in  the 
other,  the  patient's  hands  were  similarly  confined  a  few  hours,  to 
ensure  the  vesication  of  a  blister." — Dr,  EarWs  report^  1848. 

With  all  this,  the  excited  insane  were  found  by  a  committee 
of  our  Legislature,  in  1848,  to  be  at  the  Worcester  Asylum 
even  in  small  rooms,  "haviug  the  least  advantages  for  light, 
none  for  ventilation,  unfavorably  located,  dark,  dreary,  damp 
and  uncomfortable  to  that  extent  as  to  aggravate  rather  than 
to  assist  the  cure  of  the  unfortunate  beings  placed  there" ;  the 
nmie  violent  insane  at  the  McLean  Asylum,  then  considered 
one  of  the  best,  were  kept  in  stone  cells  iu  the  cellar ;  and 
this  simply  indicates  the  general  knowledge  of  the  time.  The 
position  and  condition  of  the  more  quiet  of  the  insane  in  asy- 
lums were  very  much  better,  of  course ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  further  study  and  experience  to  show  that  the  most  violent 
may  be  treated  to  a  certain  extent  iu  a  similar  way. 

Later  Progress. 

In  1863,  SIX  years  before  the  establishment  of  our  first 
State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Ray  pui)lished  the  first  systematic 
treatise  in  the  English  language  on  mental  hygiene.*  How 
far  the  community,  and  indeed  the  medical  profession,  were 
from  l}eing  ready  for  it,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in 
thirteen  years  the  first  edition  has  not  been  sold. 

In  18r»9,  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  was 
opened  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.     It  had  long  been  a  problem  in  all 

*  Otben  bad  been  printed  ander  this  title,  but  were  really  not  sncli. 
45 
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countries  to  provide  for  this  large  and  helpless  class  at  mod- 
erate cost ;  many  plans  and  theories  had  been  suggested ;  tho 
Gheel  system,  with  all  its  faults,  had  l)een  recommended; 
the  village  system  of  Scotland  had  been  praised ;  but  all 
ended  in  our  building  expensive  asylums  for  a  favored  few, 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  chronic  insane  to  lead  miserable 
lives  in  county  receptacles.  In  many  respects,  Dr.  John  B. 
Chapin,  the  medical  superintendent  at  Willard,  has  succeeded 
in  solving  this  difficult  problem  better  than  has  been  the 
case  elsewhere.  Beside  his  central  buildings,  he  has  three 
groups  of  brick  cottages,  each  accommodating  200  patients,. 
and  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  each,  or  $500  per  patient. 
The  furniture  cost  $8,000  for  each  group.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  using  the  common  laundry,  etc.,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  buy  land  ;  but  these  additional  expenses  would 
not  anjount  to  more  than  $50  per  patient.  The  asylum  wee 
visited  by  the  writer,  December  8,  1876,  and  found  to  contain 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  The 
separation  of  them  from  one  another,  even  to  this  extent,  had 
the  eUV'ct  of  diminishing  noise  and  excitement.  Of  coui-se,  a 
medical  officer  resides  in  the  central  building  of  each  group. 

The  building,  "A,"  was  constructed  for  a  school,  l)ut  haa 
]>een  adapted  to  the  puri)oscs  of  a  separate  department  for 
women.  "B"  is  the  workshop.  The  weekly  cost  of  main- 
taining each  patient  is  a  trifle  less  than  three  dollars.  The 
accompanying  map  is  reproduced  from  Dr.  Chapin's  by  his 
kind  permission. 

In  the  same  year,  1869,  an  important  step  w-as  taken  by 
Dr.  John  P.  Gray  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  at  Utica. 
Recognizing  the  great  advances  in  knowledge,  and  the  im- 
mense field  opened  in  all  departments  by  the  introduction  of 
the  microscope,  he  appointed  a  special  pathologist,  Dr.  Hun, 
to  make  invcsti;nrations  in  the  morbid  anatomv  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Gray's  example  was  followed  the  year  after  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Seguin 
of  New  York  as  pathologi^it  to  the  State  Asylum. 

In  1870,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
Dr.  Bemis,  the  trustees  of  th«  Worcester  Asylum  appointed 
a  woman  as  assistant  physician  in  the  female  department, — au 

experiment  which  was  followed  in  the  Maine  State  Asvlum  in 
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1873.  Upon  tho  resignations  of  these  two  ladies,  a  few  years 
later,  it  was  difficult  to  find  thoroughly  educated  women,  the 
experiment  had  not  proved  altogether  satisfactory,  and  men 
were  appointeil  to  the  vacant  places.  But  in  the  future, 
when  there  are  accomplished  female  physicians  to  fill  such 
posts,  as  there  are  now  in  other  branches  of  medicine,  our 
State  can  claim  to  have  taken  the  step  in  advance. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  old  asylums ;  and  the 
personal  cortifort  of  the  patients  is  more  and  more  an  object 
of  solicitude  from  year  to  year.  At  Dr.  Kirkbride's,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, "during  the  past  seven  years,  at  one  department 
(i.  e.y  the  ladies'  wing),  for  nine  months  of  each  year, 
there  has  never  been  a  sino^le  cvenins:  in  which  there  was  not 
some  form  of  entertainment,  occupation  or  amusement.  .  .  . 
A  few  attempts  to  introduce  mecbuuical  occupations  among 
women  have  seemed  to  me  quite  successful  enough  to  justify  a 
moderate  extension  of  them.  .  •  .  Whatever  has  banished  a 
delusion  from  the  mind  of  a  patient  for  a  single  hour,  has  done 
a  work  whose  value  is  not  easily  calculated."* 

Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Asylum  at  Northampton,  in  the 
year  ending  October,  1874,  Dr.  Earle  reports  that  there  w^ere 
only  twenty-one  days  in  which  there  was  no  gathering  of  the 
patients  in  the  chapel  for  religious  exercises,  recitation,  etc. 
In  the  same  year,  with  a  daily  average  of  469  patients,  there 
were  15,802  days'  work  done  by  them  on  the  farm,  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  sewing-room,  and  in  the  laundry. 

At  the  McLean  Asylum,  several  carriages  are  kept  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  patients,  and  the  pleasant  rides  and 
excursions  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  treatment,  while  the 
excellent  library  furnishes  abundant  m  iterial  for  that  kind  of 
occupation. 

At  Dixmont  there  is,  a  book-case  and  library  in  nearly 
every  gallery,  and  the  daily  gymnastic  drill  in  a  bright, 
cheerful  hall,  with  the  pretty  costumes,  adds  an  interest  and 
zest  to  an  otherwise  monotonous  afternoon.  At  this  asylum,^ 
in  1876,  with  a  daily  average  of  500  patients,  there  were 
70,933  walks  tjiken ;  10,157  attendances  at  magic-lantern 
exhibitions,  16,558  at  church,  4,327  at  parties,  2,972  at  other 
entertainments;  2,984  rides;  3,928  calisthenic  exercises  [for 

♦  Report  for  1875. 
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ladies]  and  8,893  days  of  labor.  In  scientific  work,  full  trials 
have  shown  "  that  colored  light  has  no  greater  power  in  the 
cure  of  insanity  than  colored  water  in  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  the  diseased  stomach  of  an  inebriate.'' 

At  the  Retreat,  in  Hartford,  a  delightful  amusement-room 
is  open  to  the  patients  through  the  day,  and  is  often  pleasantly 
filled  in  the  evening.  Within  a  couple  of  years,  too,  a  chapel* 
has  been  built,  through  the  munificence  of  friends  of  the  asy- 
lum, a  little  way  from  the  other  buildings,  and  in  everj'  respect 
like  those  for  "sane"  people.  The  daily  evening  service  and 
the  Sunday  exercises,  with  the  walk  in  the  open  space,  give  the 
patients  a  feeling  of  self-respect  which  they  cannot  have  when 
constantly  reminded  of  their  infirmities  by  guarded  windows 
everywhere  and  other  indications  of  their  deprivation  of  free- 
dom. 

Present  Condition. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished alienists,  the  general  "  propositions  (of  the  American 
Association  of  Superintendents)  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  organization  of  hospitals,  and  the  general  management  of 
the  insane  (in  the  United  States),  have  all,  or  nejirly  all,  now 
stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  trial,"t  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  there  has  been  little  advance  in  that 
time. 

In  construction  and  internal  arrangement,  the  best  Ameri- 
can hospitals  for  the  insane  are  not  excelled  by  those  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  with  the  exceptions  that  they  usually 
have  insufficient  provision  for  the  employment  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  patients ;  that  they  have  no  hospital-wards  and 
nurses,  where  such  patients  as  require  them  may  get  the 
benefit  of  quiet,  rest,  and  the  care  and  attention  common  in 
ordinary  hospitals ;  and  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  inmates  have  not,  in  all  cases  diminished  to  corre- 
spond with  our  advance  in  knowledge  and  with  improvements 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  defects  we  share  with 
most  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

•This  is,  so  fur  as  known,  the  first  in  this  country  (i.  e.,  the  first  like  those  in  ordi- 
nary life)  although  they  are  not  uncommon  elsewhere. 

fit  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  statement,  in  1862,  of  Domerow,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party  in  Germany,  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  got 
in  the  future  to  improve  the  public  institutions  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane ! 
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In  costly  Jirrangeinents  for  "  convenience  of  administration," 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  central  or  administrative  bnildings, 
and  in  the  mnltiplicity  of  labor-saving  machinery,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  find  enough  for  the  patients  to  do,  the  new  Amer- 
ican state  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  absolutely  without 
rivals. 

Less  than  half  a  dozen*  of  our  States  are  now  providing 
properly  for  all  their  insane,  the  expensive  buildings  which 
have  lately  been  thought  necessary  being  absolutely  beyond 
the  means  of  many  of  them. 

The  condition  of  our  worst  asylums  may  be  inferred  from 
the  report  for  1872  of  one  of  our  medical  superintendents, 
who  says : — 

"  In  the  appropriate  tabular  statement  accompanying  this  report, 
there  are  several  colored  people  reported  as  having  died  from 
various  forms  of  disease.  To  have  been  strictly  truthful,  that  report 
should  have  read, '  died  from  want 'of  proper  accommodations ' ;  for  I 
vcrUy  believe  their  lives  might  have  been  saved,  if  I  could  have  had 
the  pro[>er  facilities  for  their  comfort  and  care  at  my  command. 
Every  one  knows  the  inefficacy  of  medical  attention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  where  the  patients  are  confined  to  such  miserahle 
cattle-stalls  as  are  our  colored  patients." 

In  1871,  a  newly  appointed  superintendent  in  Texas  found 
restraint-chairs,  dark  rooms,  iron  handcufifs,  locked  boxes, 
and  cold  shower-  and  plunge-baths  in  common  use.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  state  his  opinion  ''that  the  infliction 
of  punishment  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  patient  is 
entirely  out  of  place."  The  records  and  journal  were  not  to 
be  found. 

In  1876,  chains  were  still  used  in  the  department  for  the 
insane  of  the  almshouse  at  Baltimore. 

*  "  Of  all  spectacles  of  hnman  misery  which  the  light  of  day  looks  upon,  we  sap- 
pose  that  of  tlie  lanatics  in  American  almshouses  is  the  most  pitiable.  Unlike  manv 
fiuflcrers  un<ler  the  great  evils  of  society,  they  are  often  persons  w^o  have  l)ecn  in 
better  circiimstiiiices,  and  who  must,  in  their  dim  way,  feel  and  sec  the  abuses  of 
their  treatment.  In  the  country  poorhouses,  they  are  treated  as  lunatics  were  a 
himdred  years  ago  in  Europe.  They  arc  chained,  put  in  cages,  beaten,  kept  in  dark 
holes,  without  fire,  often  naked,  their  food  reached  to  them  as  to  beasts,  their  clothes 
seldom  changed,  without  bedding,  except  straw,  left  in  their  own  filth,  and  eaten  by 
jtarasitcs.  This  horrible  treatment  was  (till  within  three  years)  common  in  many  of 
our  States,  and  is  still  the  fact  in  the  mtgority."  [The  Nation,  No.  560,  New  York» 
1876.] 
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The  city  insane  asj^lums  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
fitly  described  in  1875,  by  a  distingnished  English  visitor,  as 
being  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.*  He  also  found, f  close 
to  our  largest  and  wealthiest  city,  in  one  ward,  "  a  rampart  of 
iron  bars,  strong  enough  to  confine  lions  and  tigers  in  a 
menagerie."  In  some  of  our  asylums,  reputed  to  be  among 
the  best,  there  are  still  dismal  corridors  and  gloomy  wards, 
which,  however,  will  probably  be  altered  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances admit. 

The  Twenty  Year 8^  Leadership. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  see  why  our  asylums  for  the  insane  were 
better  than  those  of  England  for  about  twenty  years,  as  men- 
tioned above.  J  Neither  country  had,  in  1836,  begun  teaching 
medical  disease  clinically  in  the  hospital  and  at  the  bedside; 
nor  was  it  the  custom  in  either  to  make  careful  post-mortem 
examinations  as  a  basis  of  study,  as  had  been  done  for  nearly 
half  a  century  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  Neither 
country  had  any  association  or  inspecting  officers  (excepting 
the  metropolitan  district  of  London)  to  compare  and  report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  diiFerent  hospitals. 

So  far  we  were  alike.  Our  great  advantages  were  two : 
(1)  That  the  principle  of  supervision  by  the  state  of  Individual 
asylums  had  been  adopted  by  us  in  1818,  while,  throughout 
England,  state  supervision,  although  more  efficient  than  ours, 
did  not  begin  until  1842;  and  (2)  that  we  had  not  a  large 
number  of  old  asylums,  private  and  public,  with  traditions 
and  usages  of  years  to  overcome.  Everything  with  us  was 
new,  and  the  pauper  and  otherwise  helpless  classes  were  only 
beorinnin<?  to  accumulate. 

Modern  Methods  of  Less  Restraint. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  dating  from  the  time 
when  the  first  insane  asylum  was  built  with  wooden  sashes, 
large  window-panes,  and  no  iron  guards,  the  English  and 
Scotch  asylums  have  advanced  faster  than  any  others  ;  so  that 

*  TIk'sc  have  been  improved  since  that  time ;  but  there  are  many  others  that  are 
still  worse. 

t  Notes  on  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  America.  By  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P.    London,  1876,  page  53. 

I  Sec  page  347. 
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those  people  now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  th(? 
world  in  the  provision  which  they  make  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  In  accomplishing  these  desirable  ends,  they  have 
three  important  advantages  over  us. 

1st,  There  is  a  careful  and  critical  examination  by  experts* 
of  every  asylum  in  the  kingdoms  at  least  once  a  year,  from 
which  public  reports  are  published  of  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  various  institutions,  whereby  local  authorities  are 
•forced  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  insane,  and  through 
which  each  superintendent  may  compare  his  work  with  that  of 
others,  and  see  whether  he  falls  behindhand  in  the  race. 

2d.  Mental  disease  is  taught  clinicallyf  at  the  bedside  and 
in  the  sick-wards  in  every  important  medical  school ;  careful 
post-mortem  examinationsj  are  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion in  their  asylums,  and,  as  a  result,  pathological  investiga- 
tions are  more  common  than  with  us. 

3d.  The  British  Medico-Psychological  Association,  including 
in  its  ranks  physicians  interested  in  mental  disease,  whether 
superintendents  of  asylums  or  not,  in  their  yearly  meetings, 
bring  out  a  broader  view  of  the  field  than  if  participated  in 
by  superintendents  alone. 

There  are  still,  however,  in  England  and  Scotland,  enough 
asylums  which  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  their  philan- 
tliroi)ists ;  and,  although  there  are  many  points  in  which 
we  can  learn  from  their  best  asylums  to  our  advantage,  Dr. 
W.  Lauder  Lindsay  has  testified, §  after  a  visit  to  this 
country,  that,  "  so  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  we  have 
notlun<r  to  learn  from  the  Americans  in  our  treatment  of  the 
insane,  I  will,  I  think,  have  no  difiSculty  in  showing  that  in 

*  These  correspond  to  the  inspecteura  des  alien49  dans  let  Hablistements  sjt^iauz 
and  to  th<.'  inspecteura  de.t  axiles  publiques  d*alitrn^s  of  France.  There  lire  not  yet  any 
hiwsforthc  Gennan  Empire;  but  each  state  supervLses  its  own  insane,  jrcncrally 
throiigk  tlie  Provinzial-Venndtungs-Ratht  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Ober-Pr/isidetit 
of  the  Vencaltungs  Commission, 

t  In  1837,  Dr.  Browne's  work,  already  referred  to,  called  attention  to  the  want  of 
clinical  instruction  in  mental  disease,  and  it  was  then  begun  almost  at  once. 

+  The  commissioners  say,  in  their  twenty-fourth  report :  "  With  the  all-important 
view  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  pathoIog>'  and  treatment  of  the  various 
fonns  of  insanity,  we  think  that  the  practice  of  making  post-mortem  examhiations 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  Ik;  everywhere  tlie  rule,  and  not,  as  in  many  instances,  the 
exception.  It  ought  also,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  applical)le,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  relatives,  to  all  classes  of  patients."  The  pmiwrtion  of 
guch  examinations  to  the  deaths  rose  from  40  per  cent,  in  18(59  to  61  per  cent,  in  1873. 

}  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  December,  1870. 
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not  a  few  important  respects,  thoy  are  decidedly  (to  use  cue 
of  their  own  characteristic  expressions)  *  ahead.'" 
There  were  in  England  in  January,  1874, — 
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One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes*  brought  about,  or 
rather  commenced,  is  the  individualizing  of  treatment  and  the 
separating  of  patients  as  much  as  possible  from  morbid 
influences,  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  asylums, — 
a  very  wide  departure  having  been  made  from  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Bell  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  that  '*  experience 
shows  that  the  very  highest  curative  advantages  are  eflfected 
by  the  mutual  action  and  attrition  of  diseased  minds  upon 
each  other," — a  point  upon  which  Griesinger  says,f  "Nowhere 
is  there  greater  need  of  strictly  individual  treatment  than 
with  the  insane ;  nowhere  must  we  more  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  not  a  disease,  but  a  diseased  individual,  not 
insanity,  but  one  who  has  become  insane,  is  the  object  of  our 
treatment";  and  Roller,  when  speaking  of  those  sufiering 
from  mental  disease,  states  the  principle  more  forcibly  still : 
"iVirr  von  unkundigen  wird  es  bestrltten  dass  das  zusammensein 
mil  andern  kraiikenX  die  Heilung  befdrdert'^  (only  the  ill- 
informed  contend  that  congregation  with  others  favors  re- 
covery ).§ 

A  few  of  the  asylums  in  England,  of  which  Bethlehem 
w^as,  I  think,  the   first,  have  imitated  the  example   of   the 

•These  will  be  illustrated  chiefly  by  letters  which  explain  themselves.  Some  of  the 
best  a^ylmns,  with  their  advantages  in  employment,  personal  lrec<lom,  etc.,  of  the 
patients,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  II.  B.  Win)ur,  superintendent  of  the  Idiot 
School  at  Syracuse,  who  visited  Europe  by  request  of  Gov.  Tilden  of  New  York  in 
1875,  in  an  interesting  treatise  on  The  Management  of  the  Insane  in  Great  Britain, 
Albany,  1876. 

tDie  Patholo^'ie  und  Therajiie  der  psychischen  Krankheiten,  Vierte  Auflage, 
Braunschweig,  1876,  pp.  472  and  473. 

X  This  word  kranken  (the  sick)  is  very  commonly  used  now  by  German  writers  in 
referring  to  the  insane. 

j  Op.  cit.  p.  4. 
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metropolitan  hospitals  in  eotahlishing  suaimer  resorts  and  con- 
viilcsccnt  huines  for  tlieir  more  quiet  patients,  so  aa  to  get 
them  away  from  the  usylum  iuSiieiiccs,  and  with  the  best 
results. 

lu  Scotland,"  there  were  In  1874,  8,0G9  insane  under  the 
care  of  the  commissioners.  In  1858,  there  were  estimated  to 
be  2,000  beside  those  known  otEciully  j  but  their  present 
number,  which  does  not  Hppear  in  the  reports,  is  probably  not 
so  great.  Of  these  8,0G9,  4,717  were  in  seventeen  royal  and 
distrii-t  asylums,  338  in  eight  priviite  asylums,  748  in  six 
parochiiil  asylums,  565  in  lifteen  workhouses,  and  1,650  m 
lirivate  dwellings  t  »nd  training  schools. 

About  four-tifths  of  those  under  the  care  of  the  officials,  and 
known  to  them,  about  70  per  coiit.  of  the  whole  number, 
were  therefore  iu  asylums  and  workhouses. 

According  to  the  statistics  and  estimates  of  our  Board  of 
State  Charities,  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  insane  iu  Massa- 
cbusc'tts  are  in  public  institutions,  the  preference  being  given 
to  the  severer  cases;  so  that  the  average  degree  of  "severity 
of  disease  in  our  asylums,  as  compared  with  those  of  Scot- 
land, may  be  roughly  estimated  as  70  to  60  or  as  7  to  G,  not 
allowing  for  any  difference  arising  fnnn  nationality  or  char- 
acter of  disease,  if  there  be  such. 

Opinions  and  Letterx. 

Dr.  Bncknill,  after  his  long  visit  to  this  country,  wnles  to 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvia,  October  31,  1875  :  "You  have  no  idea  in 

the  States  of  the  amount  of  freedom,  under  due  supeivisiun, 

which  our  lunatics  get;  and  it  is  constantly  being  increased, 

■  There  Las  been  little  tbnt  Is  (lislinctiTe  in  the  early  hliitory  of  ibc  trentmenl  of 
JDionity  in  that  counity.  The  Scoicli  laws  iilnccd  Ilie  rich  Insnnu  in  the  lumdcof 
gnardiani  ns  ciLrly  ns  the  thirteenth  century  i  in  mmlcnl  limes  Uiey  bsTO  rather  fljl- 
lowvd  the  girecedent  or  Knglanil.    The  CominlBsion  in  Lunacy  wna  appointed  iu  I8IMI. 

tit  would  carry  us  beyond  our  llmltB  to  Dilly  describe  Ihli  system  of  hoarding  out 
the  insane  in  fomltiea  in  the  vilinges  of  Scotland.  It  Is  done  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  die 
patlunta  arc  reported,  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  liking  it  better  than  asylntn  llfii. 
But  any  one  who  has  endeavored  to  find  a  boanUng-plBa)  for  u  single  otiu  uf  them  c»a 
apprcdacc  the  diffleultr,  and  oflen  imi)osslMl!ty,  of  finding  in  this  eonntry  siiltatile 
perMins  who  are  willing  to  undertake  «dc1i  cure  and  rcsptinaibility  for  strangers. 
There  Is  an  □bjcclioii,  too,  in  placmg  a  dependent  class  in  the  charge  of  snch  persona 
aa  lire  ui  1  ling  to  tali c  them.  Ttio  best  accanni  of  this  Scotch  systcni,  "Urbsr  famil- 
iati  irrmpJUge  in  Schattlani"  may  be  found  in  tlie  Archiv  f.  Psycbiatrie  und  Ner- 
Tenkmnkheiien,  Vol.  V.,  187S.  pp.  1S4-1R8.  It  has  Decn  said  in  England  that  these 
iDEone  boarden  are  not  always  adeqnately  looltud  atlnt. 
4S 
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sind  with  the  best  results.  We  arc  now  pretty  well  rid  of  the 
old  suporstitious  fear  of  the  insane;  and,  where  the  hounds  of 
insanity  have  been  so  much  enlarged,  it  was  time  that  thi^j 
should  be  so." 

Dr,  Ttike  and  Dr.  Fraser. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Batty  Tuke,  and  carried  out  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Fniser, 
whose  letter,  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  auJ 
Surgical  Journal,  is  so  full  of  suggestive  matter  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  given  here.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
asylum  is  quite  in  the  country,  and  that  the  patients  are  mostly 
of  the  quiet,  agricultural  class.  Herbert  Spencer  considers 
this  one  of  the  most  important  steps  of  the  day  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease.  Undoubtedly  it  is  such  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  infer  that  all  asylums  and  all  the  insiine 
in  all  places  can  bo  treated  in  this  w-ay. 

Some  of  the  windows  open  freely,  others  are  so  arrange<l 
that  neither  sash  can  bo  lowered  or  raised  enough  to  permit 
the  egress  of  a  patient.  The  separate  wards  of  the  main 
building  are  semi-detached  and  of  only  two  .*-tories  each.  If 
Dr.  F'raser  had  described  liis  aut<)})sy-  and  microscope-rooms, 
it  would  have  been  seen  that  he  considers  careful  pathological 
research  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  cost  of  this  asylum,  without  furniture,  was  a  little  Icijs 
than  seven  hundred  dollars  per  patient. 

"Fin:  AND  Kinross  Distiiict  Lvnatic  Arylisc,  > 
"  CiPAii,  FiiK,  Scotland,  Jiiniiary  28,  1875.     S 

''My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  acccd- 
injx  to  your  request  for  a  description  of  my  asylum. 

**It  is  the  district  or  paupcM*  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Fife  aud 
Kinross.  The  population  of  the  two  counties  is  one  hundred  and 
soventy  thousand.  The  institution  is  capable  of  holding  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  inmates.  The  present  numbers  are  one  hundred 
and  ten  males  and  one  Imndr.Ml  and  thirty-eight  females,  or  abont 
two  hundred  and  fifty  altogether.  The  yearly  admissions  are  from 
cij^hty  to  ninety.  There  is  one  rittendent  for  every  twelve  patients. 
The  patients  are  classified,  and  each  class  has  its  own  gallery;  the 
higlu?st  number  in  any  gallery  is  twenty-four  ;  the  lowest,  twelve.  The 
female  de[)artmcnt  has  seven  galleries,  each  complete  in  itself,*  that 
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is  to  say,  each  of  them  has  its  own  day-room,  dormitory  or  dormi- 
tories, single  sleeping-rooms,  lavatory'  and  conveniences.  Four 
have  two  attendants,  two  only  one.  This  divisional  arrangement, 
though  I  believe  it  adds  to  the  working  expenses,  admits,  as  I  have 
said  above,  of  classification  of  the  patients.  The  day-rooms  or 
sitting-rooms  for  twenty-three  patients  are  thirty  feet  long,  twenty- 
one  feet  broad,  and  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  windows  of 
these  rooms  are  nine  feet  b}-  seven  feet,  and  the  panes  are  twenty- 
two  inches  b\'  eighteen.  There  are  no  window-panes  smaller  than 
twelve  inches  by  ten  and  a  half  anywhere.  The  lower  half  of  the 
windows  has  brass  rods  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  running  trans- 
versely across  the  panes  and  through  the  woodwork  of  the  window- 
frame.  I  could  wrench  these  rods  out  with  my  hands.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  iron  bar  across  a  window,  and  all  our  window- 
frames  are  of  wood. 

''You  ask  me  for  the  features  which  distinguish  niy  asylum.  I 
believe  these  to  be:  1st,  unlocked  doors;  2d,  the  great  amount  of 
general  freedom  ;  and  3d,  the  large  number  on  parole.  In  common 
with  the  Argyllshire  asylum,  airing-courts  are  not  in  use.  The 
great  attention  given  to  the  occupation  of  the  patients  and  the  large 
percentage  of  those  employed  are  characteristics  of  this  asylum  as 
well  as  of  two  others  in  Scotland. 

"  First,  as  regards  open  doors.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  my  last 
annual  report  to  the  directors  : — 

'^ '  I  wish  now  to  describe  the  peculiar  feature  of  your  asylum ; 
namel}',  the  open-door  system.  It  was  originated  about  three  years 
ago  by  your  former  physician-superintendent.  Dr.  Tuke»  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  introduction  of  this  system  will 
mark  an  era  in  the  histor}'  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  there  are  no  high  boundary  walls  surrounding  the 
grounds,  and  the  entrance  gates  stand  always  open.  To  make  this 
83'stera  as  clear  as  possible,  let  me  suppose  that  a  visitor  calls  and 
wishes  to  see  through  the  asylum.  He  is  received  at  the  front 
door,  which  will  be  found  open ;  he  is  then  conducted  through  the 
whole  of  the  male  galleries,  containing  over  ninety  patients,  and 
thence,  via  the  dining-hall,  through  five  of  the  galleries  in  the  female 
Bide,  also  containing  over  ninety  patients,  without  once  coming  upon 
a  locked  door.  Not  only  is  there  this  free  communication  inside 
the  house,  but  the  outer  doors  of  the  main  ground  corridors,  whichT 
open  out  on  the  terraces,  are  also  unlocked.  The  male  convalescent 
building,  which  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  patients,  has  its 
doors  open  from  shortly'  after  six  a.  m.  till  eight  p.  m.  The  inmates 
are,  of  course,  on  parole.  Two  galleries  in  the  female  department 
still  remain  under  the  old  system  of  locked  doors.    Though  not 
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necessar}'  for  the  majority  of  their  inmates,  yet  the  erratic  and  mis- 
chievous tendencies,  as  well  as  tlie  excitement  of  some  three  or  more 
in  each  division,  render  locked  doors  necessary'.  Greater  content- 
ment is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  the  innovation  I  have  just  referred 
to ;  the  sense  of  confinement,  or  in  other  words,  of  imprisonmeot, 
of  which  even  a  lunatic  is  conscious,  is  absent.  The  asvlum  is  con- 
verted  into  a  home  and  a  hospital.  A  greater  number  of  escapes 
and  accidents  would  a  priori  be  expected  from  this  state  of  freedom. 
The  escapes  have  been  nine  in  number,  and  there  are  only  two  which 
can  be  attributed  to  open  doors.  Four  accidents,  none  of  any  im- 
port, except  the  suicide  previously  detailed,  have  occurred  during 
the  year,  but  none  in  any  Way  attributable  to  this  system.* 

"  This  bold  advancement  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  is,  as  I 
have  said  above,  wholly  due  to  Dr.  Batty  Tuke.  It  is  to  his  orig- 
inal mind,  to  his  enterprising  spirit,  to  his  confidence  in  a  portion  of 
afllicted  humanit}'  hitherto  unconfided  in,  and  to  his  faith  in  the 
adage, '  The  more  you  trust,  the  more  you  maj','  that  this  new  era  in 
the  life  of  the  insane  has  been  initiated.  I  must  confess  I  shook 
my  head  when  the  doctor  first  proposed  it,  and  our  matron  said  she 
conhl  not  see  '  how  it  would  do  at  all.' 

*'  The  history  of  this  movement  is  interesting.  At  first  a  great 
deal  of  wandering  about  the  house  occurred,  especially  from  the 
galleries  to  the  kitchen.  A  number  wandered  outside,  and  some  of 
course  attempted  escape.  Gradually  the  patients  were  taught  when 
they  were  to  go  out,  and  what  parts  of  the  house  they  were  per- 
mitted to  visit.  Those  who  escaped  were  spoken  to  in  presence  of 
the  others :  the}'  were  informed  of  the  inutility'  of  escaping,  of  the 
certainty  of  their  being  brought  back ;  that  they  must  remain  in 
the  asylum  until  they  were  better ;  that  every  kindness  would  he 
shown  them ;  that  everything  thej'  had  to  say  would  be  heard  and 
attended  to ;  that  when  the  time  came  they  would  go  out  b}'  the 
front  door,  and  that  the  doctor  would  be  there  to  say  good-by  and 
wish  them  well.  It  was  wonderful  how  the  most  determined  bolters 
ceased  from  attempting  to  escape.  I  could  quote  a  dozen  cases 
where  a  remarkable  change  in  this  respect  occurred.  The  most 
intelligent  escapers  were  taken  to  the  doors,  shown  their  openness, 
and  then  informed  that  confidence  was  reposed  in  them,  that  escape 
was  unproductive  of  any  good,  and  that  the  wa}'  to  get  home  was 
•to  show  themselves  worthy  of  trust.  Not  only  with  permanent 
residents  did  this  state  of  imposed  confidence  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  but  also  with  transfers  from  other  asylums.  For  example,  a 
lady  patient  was  admitted  some  time  ago  from  another  asylum. 
The  account  sent  was  that  she  was  most  determined  in  her  attempts 
at  escape,  that  she  had  broken  the  framework  of  her  window  and 
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set  fire  to  doors  in  order  to  escape.  Her  habits  were  said  to  be 
dirty.  It  was  a  case  of  moral  insaiiitj*,  and  the  intelligence  was 
keen  and  clear.  After  admission,  she  was  shown  the  open  doors 
(one  leading  out  to  the  terrace  within  ten  yards  of  her  sitting-room), 
and  the  freedom  that  existed.  Confidence  was  preached  to  her,  and 
she  was  informed  that  good  behavior  of  every  kind  was  expected  of 
her.  She  now  walks  out  daily  on  the  terraces,  unattended,  when- 
ever she  likes,  j'et  there  has  never  been  the  least  attempt  at  escape. 
She  has  never  been  dirty  in  her  habits.  This  patient  has  been  in 
three  other  Scotch  asylums,  and  she  says  that  this  is  not  like  an 
as3'lum  at  all,  that  it  is  unlike  any  of  the  others  she  has  been  in, 
and  that  h«re  she  has  no  desire  to  run  sl\v a.y. 

"  Your  experience  of  the  insane  will  cause  you  no  doubt  to  say, 
*  But  all  cannot  be  treated  in  this  wise.'  I  grant  that,  but  what  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  great  number  that  can.  You  will 
see  I  have  two  departments  on  the  female  side  under  the  old  regime. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  leave  one  of  these  off  the  lock,  but  tlie 
mischievous  doings  of  three  chronic  maniacs,  and  the  incurable 
wanderings  of  two  or  three  demented  and  suicidal  patients,  pre- 
vented the  open  door  from  being  persevered  in.  Excepting  these, 
the  rest,  numbering  from  one  to  eighteen,  would  be  all  the  better  for 
the  unlocked  doors.  The  other  department  is  one  of  our  new 
buildings,  and  is  separate.  From  its  situation  and  its  inhabitants, 
chiefly  chronic  maniacs,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  the  step 
there. 

"  I  wish  especially  to  describe  our  male  convalescent  building. 
It  is  a  house  capable  of  holding  thirty-three  patients,  but  at  present 
there  are  only  twenty-two  resident  there.  Its  doors  are  open  every 
day  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  inmates  are  all  on  parole.  No  one  has  broken  his  parole  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  a  half  j-ears.  An  attendant  and  his  wife  have 
charge  of  the  place.  They  have  a  little  child  five  years  of  age. 
They  all  sit  down  to  meals  together,  the  patients,  the  attendant,  his 
wife  and  child.  The  latter  two  mix  with  the  patients  at  all  times. 
This  was  also  a  step  of  Dr.  Tuke's,  and  admirable  have  been  the 
results.  When  men  associate  only  with  each  other,  they  are  apt  to 
degenerate ;  coarseness,  swearing,  and  fighting  predominate ;  but 
when  a  woman  is  present,  and  especially  when  a  sweet  little  girl 
mingles  with  them,  then  swearing  and  angry  passions  cease ;  at 
least  such  has  been  the  effect  in  this  department  of  my  asylum. 
There  are  two  dormitories  upstairs,  one  in  which  no  attendant 
sleeps  (ten  patients  are  left  to  themselves),  and  the  other  is  in 
charge  of  an  attendant  who  comes  down  from  the  main  building  fur 
the  night.    This  place  is  oar  Gheel. 
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"  I  believe  that  the  conditions  above  described,  conpled  with  con- 
stant occupation,  result  in  (1)  greater  contentment  and  general 
happiness  among  the  patients,  (2)  better  conduct  in  every  one,  /.  €., 
less  excitement,  (3)  the  preservation  of  the  individuality  of  each 
patient,  (4)  less  degradation,  and  (5)  greater  vigilance  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  attendants.  As  regards  the  fourth  result,  I  believe 
it  to  be  strikingly  true. 

"  Occupation  is  what  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in.  Its  results 
are  most  beneficial.  Almost  every  male  patient  can  fill  and  wheel 
a  barrow,  and  the  majority  can  use  a  spade.  So  almost  every 
female  patient  can  use  a  needle  and  thread  or  a  knitting-needle. 
Constant  supervision  soon  teaches  one  what  is  most  suitable  to  each. 
I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Sir  James  Coxe's  report,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  annual  report  which  accompanies  this  letter.  Here  is  another 
paragraph  from  my  last  annual  report :  '  Attention  is  being  con- 
stantly and  increasingly  directed  toward  the  occupation  of  both 
sexes.  At  the  present  date,  all  male  patients,  with  the  exception 
of  from  five  to  eight,  are  sent  out  every  day  in  parties  arranged 
according  to  their  capabilities  for  work.  Attendants  accompany 
each  set  of  workers.  The  head  and  sick-room  attendants  are  the 
only  ones  retained  in  the  house.  On  the  female  side  there  are  three 
workrooms,  one  devoted  to  the  main  sewing  requirements  of  the 
house,  and  the  others  to  the  teaching  and  encouraging  to  work  of 
tlie  idle  and  demented.  In  these  three  rooms  are  above  ninotv 
|)atient8.  The  laundry,  the  kitchen,  and  the  house  generally  give 
employment  to  about  forty  more,  so  that  the  actually  idle  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Mv  desire  and  aim  are  to  make  your  asvlum 
a  veritable  beehive.  The  men  work  both  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
but  their  hours  are  not  long.  The  females,  though  kept  at  work  in 
the  forenoon,  spend  the  afternoon  in  walking  and  out-door  recrea- 
tion. I  am  at  present  dispensing  with  the  use  of  airing-courts,  but 
I  shall  make  no  comments  on  this  step  until  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence.' 

''  Airing-courts  are  a  mistake,  especially  for  females.  Not  long 
ago  I  used  to  send  out  the  demented,  the  chronic  maniacs,  and  the 
idle  to  the  airing-court  of  a  morning.  Of  course,  having  nothin;^ 
useful  to  do  there,  they  did  mischief,  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
getting  excited,  and  increasing  their  destructive  habits.  The  pa- 
tients being  safe  within  four  walls,  and  out  of  sight,  the  attendants 
were  heedless,  habits  and  practices  occurred  which  the  attendants, 
for  the  sake  of  decency  and  for  the  respect  of  their  sex,  would  have 
been  active  and  vigilant  to  prevent  elsewhere.  Those  who  used  to 
go  to  the  ailing-court  in  the  morning  are  now  collected  around 
tables   and    set   to  work    at   knitting,  sewing,  darning,   etc.     The 
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contrast  between  the  airing-court  and  this  room  is  very  striking. 
This  very  morning  this  workroom  was  quiet  in  the  extreme.  I 
went  round  them  all,  spoke  to  each,  praised  their  doings,  and  en- 
couraged the  idle,  and  there  was  not  a  word  out  of  place.  Ilnd 
they  been  in  the  airing-court  tliey  would  have  been  squalling  in  all 
the  corners,  rampaging  about,  holding  forth  in  loud  tones,  etc. 
Occupation  and  the  working  together  in  the  way  described  have  a 
most  decided  inhibitory  effect.  The  airing-court  system  permits 
every  insane  propensity  to  run  to  weeds. 

*'  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  two  or  three  cases 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  great  excitement.  I  have  occasionally 
been  present  in  the  galleries  when  such  outbursts  have  occurred,  and 
have  been  witness  of  bow  the  peace,  quietude,  and  industry  of  the 
other  inmates  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  excitable  roused.  Great 
destructive  propensity  is  generally  a  feature  of  these  attacks.  In 
such  cases,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done :  the  patient  must  either 
be  restrained  by  two  or  more  attendants  (the  worst  form  of  re- 
straint), or  put  into  seclusion.  The  former  plan  cannot  be  carried 
out  where  there  is  a  minimum  staff,  but  even  had  I  sufHcient  at  my 
command,  I  believe  seclusion  to  be  the  more  beneficial  mode  of 
treatment  in  every  way.  There  are  cases, — at  least  this  asylum 
possesses  such, — in  which  great  coarseness  of  language  charac- 
terizes the  paroxysms ;  and  I  maintain  that  such  cases,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  feelings  of  the  other  inmates  and  attendants, 
demand  their  temporary  seclusion.  Constant  supervision  of  the 
galleries  has  determined  me  in  this  opinion.  Restraint  I  have 
not  resorted  to. 

*'  As  regards  the  chronic  harmless  insane,  I  here  subj-jin  another 
extract  from  my  report :  '  It  is  my  opinion  that  man}'  chronic  luna- 
tics do  not  require  asylum  treatment ;  they  can  be  sutilciently  cared 
for  and  guarded  by  their  friends  or  others  whom  the  proper  authori- 
ties deem  fit  custodians.  The  chronic  lunatic  I  refer  to  is  one  who 
is  harmless,  trained  to  be  cleanly,  and  perhaps  industrious,  whose 
mental  condition  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  premature  second 
childhood,  and  of  whose  recovery  no  hope  can  be  entertained. 
Such  an  one  does  not  require  constant  medical  supervision,  the  ex- 
pensive appurtenances  of  an  asylum,  nor  the  services  of  trained 
attendants. 

'*  Dr.  Arthur  MitchelFs  book  on  the  insane  in  private  dwellings 
will  give  you  a  most  graphic  account  of  what  formerl}*  existed  and 
what  exists  at  tlie  present  da}'. 

*"'  I  trust  the  foregf)iiig  remarks  convey  the  information  you  de- 
sire, and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  answer  any  further  inquiries 
you  may  wish  to  make.     If  an}'  of  my  professional  brethren   on 
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"  Description  of  the  Photographs  of  the  Cottages^  etc.^  Royal  £<i*| 

burgh  Asylum,  Momingside,  Edinburgh. 

"  No.  1*  18  the  ladies' '  wing*  or  pavilion,  connected  to  the  nflttj 
part  of  the  ^  East  House '  by  a  row  of  sleeping-rooms  and  pas8age< 
The  ^  East  House '  is  exclusivel}'  for  private  patients  who  pay  tKI 
higher  rates  of  board,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  wing  for  geDtk'l 
men.    The  wings  contain  eight  rooms  each^  and  asaallj  accommo-j 
date  six  patients.    The  gentlemen's  wing  has  a  billiard-room  bebislj 
it.    The  arrangements  of  the  wings  are  precisel}^  similar  to  those 
private  houses,  the  doors  being  unlocked,  opening  by  their  handles,] 
the  outer  doors  (glass)  open,  and  all  the  windows  consisting 
large  sheets  of  plate-glass.    The  patients  in  the  wiogs  form  groopi] 
separate  f^om  the  rest  of  the  house. 

'^  No.  2,  ^  The  Cottage,'  for  ladies,  containing  eight  rooms,  andj 
usually  accommodating  four  or  five  patients.  It  has  a  dining- 
room,  drawing-room  and  bedrooms.  All  the  arrangements  are] 
those  of  a  private  house,  unlocked  doors,  plate-glass  windows,  etc.] 
The  cottage  is  situated  about  twent}'  yards  from  the  asylum. 

''  No.   3,  '  Myreside  Cottage,'  for  gentlemen,  containing  eight] 
rooms,  and  accommodating  five  gentlemen,  two  attendants,  a  cook 
and  an  assistant  cook,  who  is  an  unpaid   pauper  patient.    It  is' 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  Farm, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  asylum.     Its  arrangements  bare 
nothing  supposed  to  be  asylum-like  about  them. 

"  Altogether  in  these  four  buildings  there  are  twenty-two  patients 
out  of  the  entire  number  of  sevent3'-8even  high-class  patients  in  the 
asylum." 

Two  years  later,  Dr.  Clouston  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  RoTAL  Edinburgh  Asylum  fob  the  Insane,  } 

"  Edinburgh,  28th  Nov.,  1876.       ) 
"  Dr.  FoLSOM. 

"  My  Dear  Doctor  : — I  duly  received  yours  of  the  13th,  and  I 
assure  3'ou  I  am  only  too  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  put. 

"As  regards  any  plate-glass  experiments  now  universal  in  ooT 
East  House  for  higher-class  patients  (containing  ninety-two  patient8)t 
I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Only  one  pane 
of  glass  has  been  broken  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  they  have  been 
in,  and  that  by  an  attendant  in  cleaning  it.  To  show  that  I  believe 
in  them,  I  may  mention  that  in  some  cottage  additions  which  we 
have  lately  built  and  occupied  for  twentj^-four  patients,  there  is 
nothing  but  plate-glass,  each  pane  filling  up  a  sash,  and  that  tbc 

*  Not  shown  in  this  place. 
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outer  doors  have  all  plate-glass  panels,  and  that  each  parlor  has 
such  a  door  opening  into  the  garden. 

''  I  have  followed"  some  of  m^'  Scotch  brethren,  too,  and  have  done 
away  with  airing-courts,  so  that  now  we  have  absolutely  no  such 
walled  court  of  any  kind  at  our  East  House  or  at  the  male  division 
of  the  West  House  (these  two  containing  four  hundred  patients) . 
I  am  sure  the  general  result  has  been  very  beneflcial,  though,  in  a 
few  individual  cases,  we  miss  the  courts. 

''As  regards  plate-glass  windows  in  the  West  House,  we  have 
fairly  begun  the  experiment,  having  fitted  up  three  galleries,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty  patients,  with  them,  one  gallery  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  next  on  the  second,  and  the  next  on  the 
third  floor.  They  are  immensely  more  cheerful,  and  no  bad  results 
have  followed  during  the  three  months  they  have  been  in. 

''  I  think  in  our  asylums  here  we  have  too  few  attendants  for  our 
patients  to  individualize  them  properly,  so  I  am  gradually  increasing 
our  staff.  We  ought  to  have  one  attendant  to  eight  for  pauper 
patients  and  one  to  three*  for  private  patients,  in  my  opinion,  to 
do  them  full  justice.  I  am  carrying  out  this  without  reference  to 
the  plate-glass  windows  or  open  doors  in  some  wards,  etc.,  but  in 
accordance  with  what  I  think  is  required  for  proper  treatment. 

''  The  question  that  is  bothering  us  most  here  now  is  that  of  dis- 
posing of  our  chronic,  harmless  cases. 

"  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"T.  S.  Clocston." 

Iq  Dr.  Clouston's  East  House,  the  same  class  of  patients  and 
the  same  character  of  disease  are  treated  as  in  our  corporate 
asylums.     The  West  House  is  for  non-paying  patients. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Clouston  has  a  mild  form  of  dis- 
ease to  treat ;  for,  by  his  last  report,  it  may  be  seen  that,  of 
310  patients  admitted  in  1875,  60  had  attempted  and  31 
others  had  meditated  attempting  suicide.  Dr.  Butler,  for- 
merly superintendent  at  the  Retreat  in  Hartford,  thought, 
after  visiting  Europe,  that  the  form  and  degree  of  severity  of 
insanity  in  the  Scotch  and  in  New  Englanders  are  about  the 
same,  although  milder  in  the  English. 

Sir  James  Coxe. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  James  Coxe  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission  of  Scotland,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  at  the  present  time  in  Scotland  : — 

*  This  is  about  the  proportion  at  the  McLean  Asylum. 
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"  ObNERAL  BoABD  of  LUITAOT,  ) 

"  Edinbuboh,  Jmnnary  20, 1875.  > 

• 

^^  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  joar 
communication  of  the  4th  inst.,  requesting  information  on  certain 
points  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  insane  in  Soot- 
land. 

^'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  repl^'ing  to  jour  questions,  which  I 
shall  do  in  the  order  3*ou  put  them. 

^^  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  of  lunacy,  that  individual  asjiums 
shall  not  accommodate  more  than  300  patients.  It  is  however  im- 
possible  to  keep  them  within  this  limit,  as  they  are  bnilt  for  dis- 
tricts and  must  be  enlarged  when  demands  are  made  for  increased 
accommodation.  At  present  three  of  the  district  asylums  are  built 
for  less  than  100  patients ;  others  accommodate  from  200  to  300, 
and  others  again  exceed  300.  The  older  as3'lums,  which  were 
erected  from  legacies  and  charitable  contributions,  and  which  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  district  asylums  without  being  under  the 
management  of  district  boards,  accommodate  from  500  to  800 
patients. 

^^  In  none  of  the  newer  asylums  are  the  windows  fltted  with  bars ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  window-sashes  are  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  frames  being  of  wood  and  the  panes  frequently  so  large  as 
to  permit  readily  of  the  passage  of  the  body  of  a  patient.  The 
only  precaution  taken  is  to  restrict  the  opening  capacity  of  the  sash 
to  a  space  of  about  5  or  6  inches,  and,  when  the  panes  are  of  un- 
usual size,  to  pass  a  brass  rod  through  the  astragals  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  glass. 

^^The  commissioners  look  upon  as3*lums  merely  as  convenient 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  patients.  They  attach  no  thera- 
peutic value  to  the  agglomeration  of  the  insane ;  and,  apart  from 
the  question  of  economy,  would  prefer  to  see  them  accommodateii 
in  groups  of  such  a  size  as  would  ensure  every  patient  being 
individualized. 

*'  It  is  the  object  of  the  commissioners  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  harmless  and  incurable  patients  from  asylums  and  to  dispose  of 
them  in  private  dwellings.  Curative  treatment  in  private  dwellings 
they  regard  as  surrounded  by  too  many  difficulties  to  receive  official 
countenance.  As  a  rule,  the  chronic  patients  removed  from  asylums 
are  not  concentrated  in  special  villages,  but  are  sent  home  to  their 
parishes  to  live  with  friends.  Occasionally,  however,  urban  par- 
ishes, such  as  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  resort  to  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  their  incurable  patients  in  certain  villages  and 
communities  of  10  to  50.     This  practice,  however,  arises  simply 
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from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  accommodation  in  towns. 
It  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Not  more  than  four 
patients  are  allowed  to  be  received  into  any  one  house,  but  the 
actual  number  rarely  exceeds  one  or  two. 

"  There  is  a  growing  difficulty  in  procuring  and  retaining  tiie  ser- 
vices of  trustworthy'  persons  of  either  sex  as  attendants,  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  which  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  countr}'  affords  in  obtaining  employment  in  almost 
every  capacity. 

"  Our  experience  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  restrictions  on 
liberty  are  relaxed,  the  more  easy  does  the  management  of  asylums 
become.  A  movement  to  abolish  walled  airing-courts  has  already 
acquired  considerable  development,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  doing  away  altogether  with  locked 
doors,  except  in  one  limited  portion  of  the  establishment. 

^^  As  a  rule,  mechanical  restraint  is  entirel}'  abolished  in  Scotch 
asylums,  except  in  the  department  of  criminal  lunatics  in  the 
central  prison  at  Perth,  where  one  or  two  patients  are  generally 
found  with  one  or  both  hands  restrained  as  a  protection  against  im- 
pulsive violence.  Occasional!}',  in  ordinary  asylums,  a  patient  may 
be  found  wearing  a  strait-waistcoat  to  guard  against  sudden  out- 
bursts of  violence,  or  to  prevent  his  injuring  himself,  but,  as  a  rule, 
mechanical  restraint  will  not  be  met  with  in  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  in  making  the  whole  round  of  our  asylums. 

"  Trusting  you  will  find  that  my  answers  to  the  questions  3'^ou 
have  asked  will  give  you  the  desired  information, 

''  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

^^  James  Coxb. 

**  Dr.  Chas.  F.  F0L8OM,  Sec*y  of  the  State  Board  of  SeaUh,  Botton,  Mau," 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  Montrose 
Asylum,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  later  accommodations 
for  the  more  quiet  of  the  insane  who  pay  either  nothing  or 
low  rates  of  board. 

Dr.  Rogers. 

The  next  two  letters,  from  a  physician  of  large  experience 
and  eminence  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  sufficiently 
explain  themselves. 

"  County  AsTLric,  » 

'*  Rainhill  near  PRE8COT,  JaDoary  18, 1875.  \ 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — This  asylum,  as  originally  built,  was  in  blocks, 
three  on  each  side,  connected  with  covered  passages,  two  wards  in 
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each  block,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  largest  ward  only  having 
capacity  for  34  patients.  With  the  great  demand  for  increased 
accommodation,  two  new  blocks  were  built,  three  stories  high,  hav- 
ing bedrooms  on  first  and  second  floors  and  none  on  the  ground 
floor.    These  blocks  contain  124  patients  each. 

'^  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  amount  of  supervision  and  of  indi- 
vidual attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  each  patient  in  these  large 
wards  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  and  therefore  they  are  only  advanta- 
geous where  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  chronic  cases 
and  fairly  tranquil  and  orderly. 

^*  A  similar  arrangement  of  large  sleeping-rooms  has  been  made 
over  the  laundry,  but  this  is  objectionable,  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  would  prefer  that  the  laundry  should  be  untenanted,  except  during 
the  daytime. 

*'  There  never  were  bars  to  our  windows,  which  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  both  for  the  quieter  wards  and  those  for  the  worst  class 
of  patients.  Locked  fire-guards  were  originally  in  use,  but  these 
have  been  removed  for  twenty  years.  A  former  superintendent 
even  had  all  the  Venetian  blinds  removed  from  the  windows,  but  I 
have  replaced  many  of  these  for  convenience  and  comfort's  sake. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  number  of  windows  broken,  this  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  propensities  of  individual  patients.  With  some, 
the  propensity  is  only  transitory  ;  with  others,  permanent.  I  have 
now  an  inveterate  window  breaker — a  woman.  The  moment  any- 
thing occurs  in  the  ward  to  call  off  the  attendant's  attention,  she 
takes  the  opportunity  to  break  as  many  windows. as  she  can;  in 
one  month  she  broke  80.  Iler  object  is  to  get  put  in  seclusion, 
where  she  is  happy.  I  should  not  think  of  using  restraint  in  this 
case,  as  a  principle,  if  it  be  worth  anj'thing,  is  worth  more  than  a 
few  panes  of  glass ;  besides,  the  tendency  to  window-breaking  is 
generally  due  to  some  condition  of  health  which  may  be  improved 
by  treatment — most  frequently  a  weak  state  of  health  with  excite- 
ment. This  is  not  so  in  the  case  quoted,  who,  although  a  phthisi- 
cal patient,  is  at  present  in  very  good  health. 

^^  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  restraint  tends  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  degraded  and  animal  instincts,  and  that 
treating  the  insane  as  rational  beings  has  the  tendency  to  develop 
self-restraint  and  decency. 

"  That  this  result  is  often  very  long  in  being  produced,  and  that 
in  some  patients  never  is  produced,  is  no  argument  against  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  I  hold  most  decidedly  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
patients  so  degraded  in  habits  but  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
humanizing  influences,  provided  there  is  no  progressively  active 
brain  disease  present. 
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^^  I  might  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  attendants.  This  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  complaint  amongst  English  physicians  and 
superintendents,  and  of  late  I  have  found  the  difficulty  of  securing 
and  retaining  the  services  of  good  attendants  greater  than  ever 
before. 

*^  I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  hostile  feeling  which  exists,  and 
which  constantly*  tends  to  break  out  amongst  the  superficially  edu- 
cated, on  the  subject  of  asylum  mani^ement,  which  was  illustrated  by 
sensational  articles  in  many  of  the  public  papers  (medical  included) 
a  few  years  ago.  These  had,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  effect  of 
making  present  attendants  shirk  their  responsibility  and  seek  their 
own  interests  rather  than  that  of  their  patients,  and  of  preventing 
eligible  men  and  women  from  undertaking  an  employment  which 
was  so  calumniated.  The  great  increase  of  wages  throughout  this 
country  has,  of  course,  also  tended  to  make  emplo3'ment  more  easily 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  contrast 
unfavorably  with  the  hours  of  an  attendant's  duty.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  convinced,  that  a  mere  advance  of  wages  will,  even  if  it 
induce  a  better  class  to  undertake  the  duty,  not  ensure  its  being 
better  performed.  What  is  wanted  is  a  training  institution  similar 
to  what  we  have  in  London  and  Liverpool  for  hospital  nurses,  pro- 
vided by  Miss  Nightingale. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"T.  L.  Rogers. 

"Dr.  Chas.  F.  F0L8OM." 

"  COUKTT  A8TLVM,  > 

"  Rainhill  near  P&E800T,  December  1, 1876.  { 

"  Dear  Dr.  Folsom  : — Our  English  county  asylums  are  visited 
once  a  year  by  the  commissioners  in  lunacy, — i.  €.,  by  two  mem- 
bers of  that  Board,  a  medical  man  and  a  legal  member, — and  every 
two  months  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  committee  of  visiting 
justices.  These  are  all  the  statutory  visitations,  and  the  rules  for 
visiting  made  by  local  committees  vary  greatly,  f^om  weekly  visita- 
tions, as  in  Middlesex,  to  quarterly,  as  in  Yorkshire. 

^*'  Here,  we  used  to  have  a  rule  that  a  magistrate  should  visit  be- 
tween each  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee,  but  that  has  not 
been  observed  now  for  years,  and  only  the  statutory  visitations  are 
made.     ... 

*^  I  object  strongly  to  any  set  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  right  to  determine  how  another  set  should  treat  any  kind  of 
disease,  and,  although  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  our  system  of 
treatment  of  insanity  is  better  than  yours,  I  have  no  right  or  wish 
to  assume  that  yours  is  incapable  of  being  defended. 
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**  By  the  wa}-,  Dr. •  of visited  this  asylum   a  fortnight 

ago  with  an  introduction  from  your  consul  in  Liverpool.     I  was 
unfortunately  awa}'  from  home,  but  m^'  deput}*  informed  me  that  he 
had  particularly  wished  to  see  the  implements  of  restraint,  and 
seemed  incredulous  when  informed  there  were  none  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  this  seems,  from  what  I  read  and  hear,  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  in  America ;  viz.,  that  we  do  not  really  act  up  to  oar 
professions.     If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  far  worse  (at  least  in  my 
e^'es)  than  an  open  use  of  restraint.     If,  however,  your  countrymen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries,  either  through  their  con- 
suls, or,  still  better,  b}*  personal  examination  of  our  asylums  (and 
I    am    certain    they   would    always    be   gladly  welcomed),   they 
could  satisfy  themselves  how  far  the  system  of  non-restraint  was 
actually*  in  force  in  England  at  the  present  time.     However,  as  I 
went  rather  fully  into  the  subject  in  my  presidential  address  in  1874, 
a  copy  of  which  I  believe  I  sent  you,  I  will  not  give  you  a  second 
edition  of  it  here. 

"  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

"T.  L.  Rogers." 

The  following  notes  by  the  writer  in  regard  to  Tue  Brook 
Villa,  near  Liverpool,  and  the  West  Riding  Asylum  at  Wake- 
field, England,  illustrate  some  points  which  may  be  suggestive 
here : — 

Tue  Brook  Villa.* 

"  Reaching  Liverpool,  and  not  having  much  time  to  spare  here, 
I  at  once  called  on  Dr.  Owen  at  his  private  asylum  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases.  When  I  went  to  see  him  two  years  ago,  I 
thought  that  by  mistake  I  had  strayed  into  some  gentleman's 
private  grounds.  The  gate  was  swung  wide  open,  there  was  not  a 
fence  in  sight  over  which  I  could  not  have  easily  vaulted,  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  distance  had  an  attractive,  home-like  look,  and  the 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  newly  mown  lawn  looked  only  the  more 
picturesque  with  the  herd  of  Ayrshires  and  occasional  groups  of 
men  and  women  here  and  there.  As  I  got  nearer,  I  found  in  the 
faces  of  the  people  unmistakable  evidences  of  mental  disease. 
Some  were  strolling  about,  or  sitting  under  trees,  entirely  alone, 
on  parole,  that  is,  having  the  liberty  of  the  grounds,  provided  that 
the}'  kept  within  certain  limits.  In  other  cases,  one  attendant 
looked  after  a  group  of  cases  or  a  single  patient,  according  to  the 
severit}'  of  the  illness.     Inside  the  hospital  the  pleasant  sitting- 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August  26, 1875. 
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rooms  with  their  cheerful  open  fires  (which  are  really  not  an  atom 
more  dangerous  than  gas-burners,  sharply-pointed  scissors,  knives 
and  forks,  and  steep  stairways)  had  a  quieting  influence  which  is  not 
got  f^om  opium  or  chloral.  Those  of  the  fifty  patients  who  could 
control  themselves  sufficiently  dined  with  the  doctor's  family,  a 
privilege  which  they  appreciated  highly,  and  to  gain  which  they 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  self-control.  This  daily  stimulus  to  their 
self-respect  had  a  really  wonderful  effect ;  and  as  I  sat  at  the  table 
conversing  with  one  after  another,  the  windows  wide  enough  open  to 
throw  out  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  doors  all  unlocked,  I  had  time  to 
prepare  myself  for  Dr.  Owen's  statement,  based  upon  an  experience 
of  over  twenty  years,  that  in  building  a  new  asylum  he  would  have 
only  such  doors  and  windows  and  fences  as  are  found  in  a  gentle- 
man's private  house  and  grounds.  t 

^'  Dr.  Owen  has  one  assistant  physician  and  twenty-five  attendants, 
whom  he  can  employ  in  case  of  necessity,  although  so  many  are  not 
always  needed;  that  is,  he  treats  individuals,  and  not  wards  or 
galleries." 

West  Hiding  Asylum,* 

*^  Having  a  few  hours  to  spare,  a  few  day  ago,  while  waiting  for 
my  train,  I  made  an  unannounced  visit  to  the  West  Riding  Lunatic 
Asylum,  from  which  we  have  seen  so  many  excellent  papers  in  the 
medical  journals,  aiid  whose  yearly  reports  are  so  interesting  and 
valuable  to  us.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Dr.  Browne  at  home, 
and  was  received  with  that  cordial  hospitality  which  I  find  so  freely 
extended  here  to  strangers.  I  have  not  seen  an  asyluni,  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  one,  where  the  modern  treatment  of  mental  disease 
is  so  well  carried  out  in  all  respects  as  there.  The  directors  pay  a 
large  salary  so  as  to  secure  talent  of  the  first  order,  and  then  leave 
the  management  of  the  asylum  in  all  its  details  to  their  medical 
oflScers.  The  newer  parts  of  the  building  were  constructed  with 
wooden  sashes,  and  no  iron  guards  of  any  kind  were  used.  In 
some  of  the  wards  the  panes  of  glass  were  so  large  that  a  patient 
might  easily  get  out  by  breaking  the  glass,  if  no  one  were  at  hand 
to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Browne  said  that  if  he  were  now  to  construct  the 
whole  asylum  anew,  be  should  have  all  the  windows  made  in  this 
way.  Even  the  ^  refractory '  wards  have  open  fire-places,  porcelain 
vases  on  the  mantel-pieces,  prettily  decorated  walls  and  nice  furni- 
ture. 

**  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  patients,  not  one  was  undergoing  me- 
chanical restraint  in  any  form,  and  not  one  was  in  seclusion. 

^'  Dr.  Browne  does  not  even  use  clothes  of  indestructible  material 

*  BoBton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September  9, 1875. 
48 
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for  his  violent  and  ^^  tearing  "  patients,  preferring  to  have  an  attend- 
ant close  at  hand  until  the  destructive  tendency  has  given  wajr  under 
medical  treatment  and  occupation.     There  were  no  airing-ooorts 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  bare  3'ard8  with  high  walls ; 
but  every  patient  who  went  out  to  walk  did  so  in  pleasant,  tastefully 
decorated  yards.     I  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  older  parts  of  the  asylum  had  been   made  cheerful, 
light  and  airy.     At  the  end  of  one  rather  dark  ward,  a  pleasant  light 
from  several  gas-burners   shone  through  a  beautiful  stained-glass 
window  during  the  d&y.    One  great  secret  of  the  quiet  and  order 
which  prevailed  was,  I  think,  the  fact  that  all  the  patients  are  kept 
employed   as  far  as  possible.     Even  the  carpets,  shoes,  bedding, 
cloth,  clothes,  etc.,  used  in  the  place  were  made  by  the  patients.    I 
found  some  old,  demented  men  darning  stockings.     Some  of  them 
were  even  blacksmiths.     About  one-fourth  are  taught  to  work  at 
their  several  occupations  after  entering  the  asylum. 

*^  Of  course,  Dr.  Browne  has  a  large  staff  of  competent  attendants, 
one  to  every  eight  patients  ;  these  attendants  are  carefully  selected 
in  the  first  place,  and  all  unfitted  for  the  work  are  unsparingly 
weeded  out.  The  suicidal  patients  are  watched  day  and  night,  and 
cannot  even  go  to  the  bath-room  without  an  attendant*  We  all 
know  what  good  pathological  work  is  done  at  this  asylum ;  I  need 
not  describe  that  department.  As  an  illustration  of  the  care  which 
is  used  to  keep  the  patients  from  disagreeable  sights,  I  noticed  that 
the  two  dead-rooms  (one  for  the  males  and  one  for  females)  had 
been  so  placed  that  the  hearse  coming  or  going,  could  not  possibly 
be  seen.  JVIany  little  things  like  that  all  over  the  asylum  showed 
how  fully  the  old  theory  had  been  abandoned,  that  the  insane  are 
indifferent  to  their  surroundings.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  was  expected 
in  the  way  of  treatment  from  making  them  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible.  A  few  minutes*  walk  from  the  wards  a  pretty 
Gothic  church  stands  out  among  the  trees,  to  which  the  patients  go 
with  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  or  about  it 
which  makes  it  look  different  from  a  church  for  sane  people. 

^^  I  have  not  space  to  describe  the  department  for  experiment,  and 
medical  and  pathological  research.  I  am  sorry  to  pass  over  the 
strictly  medical  treatment  with  simpl}'^  a  mention  of  their  Turkish 
baths  and  vapor  baths  (a  very  important  feature)  and  to  say  that 
onl}'  a  very  few  patients,  comparatively,  were  taking  medicine  (not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  taking  morphia  in  an}'  form). 

"  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  good  behavior  of  the  patients 
and  with  the  absence  of  noise  and  violence.  I  suspect  that  the 
whole  treatment  which  has  been  so  successful  may  be  described  in 
Dr.  Browne's  remark  to  me :  '  Treat  them  as  men  and  women,  and 
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they  will  behave  as  such.'  I  placed  the  aphorism  alongside  of  my 
Scotch  friend's  reply  to  m^'  inquiry  what  his  treatment  was  that 
made  his  patients  so  quiet,  for  I  saw  many  open  doors,  large  wooden 
window-sashes,  no  mechanical  restraint,  and  very  few  prescriptions 
in  the  medicine-book.  That  reply  was,  '  I  believe  in  a  good  cook 
-and  a  big  garden.' 

^'  It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  in  our  country  that  insanity  is 
of  a  milder  type  in  England,  and  that  the  insane  are  more  easily 
managed.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  and  that  I  am  sup- 
ported in  my  opinion  by  careful  and  competent  observers.  But  the 
English  and  Scotch  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  a  climate 
which  makes  it  possible  to  send  their  patients  out-of-doors  to  walk 
or  to  work  nearly  every  da}'  throughout  the  year." 

Prof.  Westphal 

Prof.  Westphal,  the  distinguished  successor  of  Griesingor 
as  superintendent  of  the  department  for  the  insane  of  Charity 
Hospital  in  Berlin,  and  professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and 
nervous  system  in  the  university,  writes  of  Germany  thus : — 

**  Berlin,  October  18, 1876. 

^^  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  very  glad  to  answer  your  questions  as  far  as 
I  am  able. 

^^  The  English  no-restraint  system  is,  to  my  Icnowledge,  carried 
out  in  Germany  at  Hamburg,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Charity  [Berlin], 
Hall  (Tyrol),  Heppenheim,  Neustadt,  Eburwalde.  Of  private  asy- 
lums, I  would  mention  Dr.  Mendel's  and  Dr.  Levinstein's  in  Berlin. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  still  other  German  asylums  with  no 
restraint,  of  which  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  carried  out  that 
system  ;  but  there  are  certainly  not  many,  and  it  can  still  be  said 
now  that  the  greatest  number  use  mechanical  restraint,  even  those 
that  are  readily  acknowledged  to  be  model  asylums,  as  for  instance 
at  Illenau  in  Baden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  no-restraint  system  is 
extensively  carried  out  In  German  Switzerland. 

*'  Window-guards  have  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  removed 
from  any  German  asylum,  but  I  know  of  one  in  Denmark,  at  Roes- 
kilde  (on  the  island  of  Zealand)  in  which  there  are  no  guarded 
windows. 

^^  A  new  insane  asylum  has  not  yet  been  built  in  Berlin,  and  the 
city  has  lately  given  up  the  land  which  had  been  bought  for  that 
purpose.  My  advice  has  not  yet  been  asked ;  hot  I  should  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  a  large  piece  of  land  to  be  coltivated  by  the 
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insane ;  a  small  central  building  should  be  constructed,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  patients  should  be  lodged  in  separate,  simply 
constructed  buildings.  Such  a  plan  is  now  being  carried  out  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  the  land  having  been  already  bought. 

^'  The  no-restraint  system  was  first  practised  in  Germany  by  Prof. 
Ludwig  Meyer,  in  the  department  for  the  insane  of  the  Hamburg 
Hospital  in  1862 — the  new  asylum  (Friedrichsberg)  was  not  then 
built.  Griesinger  introduced  it  in  the  Charity  Hospital  (in  Berlin) 
in  1866  ;  but  the  system  has  been  fhlly  carried  out  only  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1867.  There  have  been  since  that  time  no  camisoles,  etc.,  in 
the  department  of  the  insane  of  the  Charity  Hospital.  (Compare 
the  Archiv  f  iir  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  Vol.  I,  248.) 

^^  I  am  myself  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  no-restraint  system 
is  the  correct  one  {das  richtige)^  and  have  never  had  occasion  to 
depart  from  it. 

*'  I  think,  too,  that  the  guards  may  be  removed  from  the  windows 
provided  certain  patients  {kranke)  have  their  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor ;  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  patients,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  no  window-guards  needed* 

"  Hoping  these  few  notes  may  serve  your*  purpose, 

"  I  am  very  respectAilly  yours, 

"  Ch.  Westphal." 

Under  date  of  January  6,  1877,  Prof.  Westphal  informs 
me  that  a  part  of  the  asylum  at  Hamburg  is  without  window- 
guards,  and  that  the  new  asylum  at  Marburg  is  to  be 
wholly  so. 

Munich. 

At  Munich  some  interesting  work  is  done,  as  noted  in  the 
following  description  :  * — 


"  The  director  has  recently  had  one  million  guldens  voted  him, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  for  enlarging  and  improving  and  beauti- 
fying his  buildings  and  grounds.  In  all  his  windows  (which  are 
guarded  now)  be  is  putting  panes  of  plate-glass  about  a  centimeter 
thick ;  it  cannot  be  broken  bj^  any  ordinary  blow.  In  fact,  I  could 
not  break  it  with  my  fist.  Each  pane  costs  a  gulden,  an  extrava- 
gance which  the  Oeheimrath  from  Hlldesheim  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  even  in  England. 

^^  Another  excellent  idea  which  I  noted  was  the  building  of  large 
rooms  for  exercise  during  stormy  weather.    The  southern  sides 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  October  14, 1875. 
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were  almost  wholly  of  glass,  and  the  rooms  were  not  to  be  heated. 
The  sashes  are  to  be  t^ken  out  during  summer,  and  the  space 
occupied  with  plants,  shrubs,  etc.  The  superintendent  is  carrying 
rather  far  the  principle  of  decorating  the  grounds  and  frescoing  the 
wards  and  other  rooms  which  are  for  the  most  demented  patients ; 
but  he  thinks  his  experience  justifies  him  in  saying  that  by  such 
means  he  reduces  his  number  of  filthy  patients  75  per  cent." 

Dr.  Steams. 

Dr.  Stearns,  the  accomplished  superintendent  of  the  corpo- 
rate asylum  at  Hartford,  gives  this  interesting  account  of  his 
experience  of  British  asylums.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
his  use  of  the  non -restraint  system  for  the  past  year  has  fully 
satisfied  him  of  its  merits : — 

**Rbtbbat  roR  THE  Insakb,       } 
**  Hastpobd,  Conn.,  May  23,  1876.  ) 

"  Mr  Dear  Doctor  : — You  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  visited  Dr.  Eraser's  institution  two  years  ago  and  spent  a 
day  with  him.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested. No  one  could  fail  to  be  so,  with  one  having  the  enthusiasm 
he  appeared  to  have  in  his  work,  especially  as  it  extended  quite  as 
much  to  his  pathological  investigations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
other  branches  of  his  labor^  The  system  of  unlocked  doors  he 
explained  to  me,  and  Judging  by  his  letter  to  you  the  subject  has 
increased  in  interest  with  him.  I,  however,  felt  then  and  do  now 
that  it  is  entirely  impracticable  with  us,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
not  time  to  mention  and  which  doubtless  have  occurred  to  your  own 
mind. 

^^  While  abroad,  I  was  specially  impressed  with  the  following 
points  connected  with  the  management  of  their  asylums :  1.  Occu- 
pation. 2.  Non-restraint  (so  called).  8.  Personal  freedom.  4. 
Pathological  investigations.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Scotch 
asylums.  It  appeared  to  be  the  aim  of  the  commissioners  to  stim- 
ulate activity  in  these  directions,  specially  in  those  institutions 
where  the  superintendent  had  the  requisite  qualifications  therefor. 
And  here  I  think  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sj'stem  of  commis- 
sions was  specially  apparent, — b}^  counsel,  advice,  etc.,  helping  the 
superintendents  a  little  out  of  th^  beaten  track  and  into  new  fields. 
I  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  system  itself,  I  think  no  one  who  saw 
the  wonderful  effects  arising  from  the  appointment  of  medical  in- 
spectors in  the  army  during  the  late  war  could  doubt  the  beneficial 
effect  of  a  commission  of  lunacy.    The  trouble,  however,  in  this 
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**  We  adapt  our  boapitala  to  the  aaaf  yiritatiii  rf  phrafciiaa  ai 
eooreoieDt  admioiattatkin  of  BofficiaaBt  aaoilGl^B*  bT  ■>>  doi^d  Ai 
eaar  and  moat  deainUe  flvedoai  of  adioM  fa  Om  p«lieHt|  ^tt 
ought  to  be  hampered  aa  UtHe  aa  poariUa. 

^  Aootber  of  our  inherited  ideaa,  cqfHqjr  ^wIbm,  ia»  tfaft  tki 
inaane  mao  ii  neoeMarilj  a  ^Jafl-faraakar/  ani  tkaa  atia^gft  afeofr 
atroction  ta  to  be  the  muToaal  ftalaia  of  1i  iffillag^  far  Mi  aOi 
Mr  later  experience  with  the  iaaaae  haa  wmA  dfaabeaed  mj  on 
mind  on  this  sabject.  The  nnmber  who  dnerfhillj  mmd  ftmtaatwHr 
accept  an  asylum  on  the  tme  principle  aa  a  Oxed  hooMy  ftoat  wUdi 
tbej  are  not  tempted  to  stray,  reiy  much  ampriaaa  me.  The  siglft 
of  means  of  restraint  is,  I  am  aatiafied,  a  fteqneut  taoqitatiQa  to 
break  over  tbem.  I  believe  that  more  of  the  inaane  than  ws  gift 
crerlit  for  have  a  conscioosness  that  they  need  a  sperial  home,  thift 
the  oater  world  is  no  place  for  them,  and,  if  andi  faomea  were  pio- 
vided  on  the  tme  principle  of  governing  diaeaaed  minds,  they  wodi 
become  more  completely  attached  to  them  tiian  we  are  apt  to  sop- 
pose  in  an  experience  of  structarea  boilt  to  lidd  them  in  by  physieil 
force." 

Less-Restraint  Methods  Considered. 

These  opinions  of  men  of  large  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  disease,  and  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  m 
not  quoted  as  indicating  any  arbitrary  mlea  which  shodd 
always  be  carried  out  under  all  circumstancea,  but  to  show  in 
what  a  different  light  many  of  the  first  authorities  now  look 
upon  mental  disease  as  compared  with  the  views  held  even 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  for  the  M 
century  the  treatment  of  the  insane  has  become  annually  btf 
and  less  that  of  restraint. 
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« 

The  climate  of  England  is  such  that  the  patients  may  get  out 
of  doors  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  is  considered 
by  English  specialists  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
their  treatment ;  but  in  Germany  the  heat  of  summer  is  as 
intense  and  the  winters  are  nearly  as  severe  as  with  us. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  by  statistics  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  cures  can  be  got  by  this  treatment.  It  certainly  is 
reasonable  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Clouston  and  others  that  more  and  speedier  recoveries  are 
the  result.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  decrease  of  recover- 
ies and  no  real  additional  danger  to  the  patients  or  to  the 
community,  whereas  the  comfort  and  happiness  given  to  a 
large  and  unfortunate  class  more  than  compensate  for  the 
added  feeling  of  responsibility  and  possibly  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  doctors,  and  for  the  increased  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  attendants. 

There  are  in  most  insane  asylums  patients  so  violent  that 
all  risks  with  regard  to  them  should  be  assumed  very  cau- 
tiously ;  others  so  absorbed  in  their  own  delusions  as  to 
scarcely  notice  their  surroundings ;  others  too  demented  to 
perceive  them;  others  still,  too  ill  to  do  so,  and  a  certain 
number  who,  well  or  ill,  are  indifferent  or  superior  to  their 
associations.  Granting  all  this,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  our  insanity  is  more  intense  than  that  ob- 
served elsewhere,  we  still  have  a  large  class  who  are  not 
"  furiously  mad,"  who  are  thought  to  be  best  treated  away 
from  home  and  in  an  asylum,  and  who  need  everything  in  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor  in  their  struggle  with  a  powerful 
disease.  Often  with  a  diseased  will  and  w^eakened  powers  of 
self-control,  they  need  every  strengthening  help  possible. 
For  them,  the  influences  of  multiplied  restrictions  and  the 
inability  to  exercise  what  feeling  of  responsibility  they  have 
left,  act  simply  as  so  many  depressing  forces.  In  their  case, 
it  is  often  really  the  safest  to  run  some  risk;  and,  in  trying 
to  be  too  safe,  we  should  not  infrequently,  like  an  over- 
cautious surgeon,  lose  our  only  chance  of  ultimate  success. 

In  reference  to  this  well-known  fact,  the  late  Dr.  Bell  said, 
in  his  report  for  1853  (page  26)  : — 

**  It  is  said  that  the  admission  among  the  early  inmates  of  this 
institution  of  one  of  extraordinary  propensities  and  capacities  of 
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breaking  out  of  any  place  of  confinement  InTolved  a  useless  outlay 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  naturally  reasoned  that,  if  among 
the  first  hundred  admissions  was  included  a  man  so  dangerous  and 
violent  as  to  render  his  certain  detention  an  indispensable  duty,  and 
who  was  yet  capable  of  making  his  way  through  all  ordinary  obsta- 
cles, others  of  the  same  character  would  now  and  then  occur.  An 
entire  building  was  erected  predicated  on  attch  a  possibility^  bvJt  no 
parallel  case  has  since  [in  35  years]  been  received,'* 

Management  and  Curability. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  that  mental  disease  has 
been  more  easily  managed  in  England  by  the  less  restricting 
treatment  of  it,  and  that  the  asylums  have  become  quieter 
and  more  orderly.  An  illustration  of  this  general  principle 
has  been  so  recently  shown  in  one  of  our  own  asylums  that  a 
short  account  of  it  is  given  here. 

In  1874,  one  of  the  county  asylums  in  Illinois  was  found 
to  have  six  out  of  its  three  hundred  patients  handcuffed  and 
chained  to  chairs  or  walls.  Their  actions  seemed  like  the 
stories  of  sights  in  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke  a  half-century  ago, 
and  which  the  writer  had  thought  were  not  to  be  seen  in  these 
days.  On  representing  the  matter  to  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Chicago,  they  made  an  examination  and  a  report,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  whole  evil  was  corrected  and  the  asylum 
has  been  much  improved  in  every  way.  One  of  the  leading 
physicians  writes,  November,  1876,  as  follows:  "I  visited 
the  insane  asylum  on  Friday  and  examined  every  ward  care- 
fully. I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  with  me,  as  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  like  the  institution  we  visited  together  two 
years  ago.  I  remarked  to  the  physician  in  charge  that  I  did 
not  see  any  patients  handcuffed  or  fastened  to  the  chairs  or 
wall."  Of  the  result  of  removing  the  chains  and  handcuff's, 
he  writes :  "  The  change  was  noted  inside  of  twelve  hours, 
and  the  patients  who  had  been  chained  to  their  chairs  made 
no  more  noise  than  the  otliers ;  the  superintendent  said  that 
he  had  not  used  them  (handcuffs,  etc.)  since  the  time  when 
you  were  there.  You  said  they  would  behave  well  enough  if 
they  were  treated  well." 

Another  striking  case  is  the  experience  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Conrad,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  In- 
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sane.*  In  May,  1876,  be  put  in  practice  the  system  of  occu- 
pation for  his  patients;  and,  from  then  until  October  31, 
there  were  2,724  days  of  work  with  less  than  200  persons, 
not  including  many  times  when  they  worked  for  only  a  few 
hours.  With  a  view  of  extending  his  experiment,  Dr.  Con- 
rad purposes  buying  shoemakers  and  tailors'  tools,  and  those 
of  other  mechanical  work.  He  says  :  "The  amount  of  work 
done  is  really  astonishing,  and  many  patients  have  engaged  in 
outdoor  occupation  who  were  never  before  outside  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  since  they  came  within  theni"  As  a  result,  he 
speaks  of  his  ability  to  very  much  reduce  the  amount  of 
mechanical  restraint  used,  "owing,  doubtless,  to  the  greater 
liberty  that  we  have  granted  the  patients,  and  also  to  the 
restraining  influences  of  the  system  of  occupation  which  we 
have  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  with 
the  insane,  as  with  the  sane,  the  more  confidence  you  use  the 
better."  He  recommends  smaller  and  separate  buildings  for 
purposes  of  classification. 

If  our  asylums  were  relieved  of  their  overcrowded  condi- 
tion, and  if  Dr.  Conrad*s  example,  carried  out  indeed  for 
many  years  at  our  state  asylum  in  Northampton  by  Dr.  Earle, 
were  generally  followed,  might  we  not  hear  less  of  an  "Amer- 
ican type  of  insanity  "  distinguished  by  greater  severity,  more 
violent  excitement,  more  desperate  melancholy,  etc.  ? 

In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
for  1876,  Dr.  Shew  says  :— 

"  In  former  reports  I  have  alluded  to  various  means  employed 
to  divert,  amuse  and  occupy  such  of  our  patients  as  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  engage  in  outdoor  labor.  Besides  our  regular  enter- 
tainments of  music,  dancing,  concerts,  lectures,  stereopticon  exhi- 
bitions, readings,  etc.,  which  occupy  four  evenings  each  week,  our 
male  patients  have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  systematic  course 
of  outdoor  military  drilling,  which  was  conceived  as  a  valuable 
training  exercise  for  insane  men,  and  has  been  carried  into  useful 
practice  by  our  worthy  supervisor,  Col.  Thayer.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  is  a  new  feature  in  hospital  management.  Early  in  the 
season  walkitig  parties  were  formed  of  from  ten  to  fifty  persons,  who 
would  leave  the  grounds  and  spend  an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes 
a  whole  afternoon,  in  roaming  about  the  hills,  gathering  flowers  or 

•  Keport  Ibr  1876. 
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picking  berries.  As  the  season  advanced,  Col.  Thayer  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  formed  those  from  the  different  wards  into 
distinct  companies,  officered  by  their  respective  attendants.  These 
companies  would  go  out  daily  and  practise  at  military  evolutions. 
I  am  free  to  confess  my  surprise  at  the  proficiency  attained  by  many 
of  the  chronic  insane,  who  had  been  turbulent,  restless  and  noisy, 
or  listless,  desponding,  and  partially  demented.  These  exercises 
were  practised  one  or  two  hours  daily  by  about  150.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  companies  were  formed  of  men  who  were 
not  considered  available  for  farm  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that 
large  class  of  epileptic,  maniacal,  and  demented  patients  found  in 
every  hospital  who  spend  their  time  in  the  airing-courts  or  in  the 
wards. 

"  About  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  are  regularly  employed  on 
the  farm  and  grounds.  One  of  the  results  of  this  form  of  military 
exercise  and  discipline  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  able  to  be  employed  on  the  farm,  so  that  on  pleasant  days 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men,  out  of  a  total  of  230,  would  be 
inside  the  building.  Another  pleasant  effect  of  this  form  of  amuse- 
ment and  exercise  was  observable  in  the  quietness  and  order  which 
prevailed  in  the  house.  The  universal  quietness  at  night  was  equally 
noticeable.  Rarely  was  a  sleeping  dose  of  sedative  medicine  re- 
quired ;  and  from  records  accurately  kept,  I  am  able  to  report  the 
absence,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  of  all  forms  of  mechanical  restraint." 

Position  of  English  and  European  Experts. 

It  is  not  universally  agreed,  even  in  England,  that  mechan- 
ical restraint  should  be  abolished  entirely.  Dr.  Edgar  Shep- 
pard,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Male  Department  at 
Colney  Hatch  and  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in 
King's  College,  London,  says  of  his  own  practice: — 

"Mechanical  restraint  is  resorted  to  whenever  it  is  thought 
necessary-  for  the  protection  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  only  necessary 
in  rare  ai^d  exceptional  cases.*  I  believe  its  use  to  be  neglected  in 
many  asylums  to  the  detriment  of  the  patients.  All  the  windows 
in  Colney  Hatch  are  barred  ;t  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  so  prison- 
like an  arrangement.  English  asylums  have  improved  greatly  since 
less  restraint  has  been  used,  because  of  general  attention  being 
directed  to  their  once  neglected  condition ;  because  of  legislative 
enactments,  better  supervision,  etc.  Restraint  was  formerly  resorted 
to  in  all  cases  to  save  trouble,  and  so  it  became  wholesale  neglect ; 

•  This  was  Conolly's  position.  t  Like  our  asylam  windows. 
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now  it  is  resorted  to  in  a  few  cases,  and  then  only  as  the  best  means 
of  treatment."* 

Dr.  Sheppard*s  high  position,  and  his  experience  and  ability, 
entitle  his  opinions  to  great  weight.  By  the  reports  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  for  1871,  1872,  1873  and  1875,  it  is 
found  that  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  his  patients  (averaging 
829  each  year)  wore  mechanical  restraint  for  those  years, — 
much  less  of  course  than  one  per  cent,  at  any  given  time, — 
and  more  than  half  of  these  were  for  surgical  reasons  ;  although 
a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  those  who 
agree  with  Dr.  Sheppard  is  usually  made  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Yellowlees,  a  well-known  writer  on  psychology,  for- 
merly physician-superintendent  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
Asylum,  and  now  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum,  says  if — 

"  I  never  hesitate  to  use  restraint  when  other  means  fail,  if  I 
think  it  for  the  patient's  good.  The  cases  requiring  it  are  very  rare ; 
but  it  is  as  certainly  right  to  use  it  when  required  as  it  is  wrong  to 
use  it  when  unnecessary.  To  condemn  restraint  under  all  circum- 
stances merely  because  it  has  been  or  might  yet  be  abused,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  to  forbid  all  use  of  stimulants  because  they  have 
been  or  may  yet  be  used  too  freely.  Unnecessary  restraint  cannot 
be  too  freely  condemned  ;  but  to  reject  its  use  when  necessary  for  the 
patient's  welfare  is  to  sacrifice  the  patient  to  a  sentiment,  and  to 
degrade  '  non-restraint'  from  the  expression  of  a  great  principle 
into  the  tyranny  of  a  mere  name." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  non-restraint 
treatment  has  been  raised  to  a  principle  in  England,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Broadmoor,  of  which 
we  learn  that  in  1875,  the  daily  average  number  resident  was 
503,  of  whom  204  had  been  sent  there  for  murder  and  110 
for  "attempt  to  murder,  maim,"  etc.,  and  yet  "no  form  of 
mechanical  restraint  was  used  in  any  part  of  the  asylum  dur- 
ing the  year."  With  all  this,  "  there  were  no  instances  of  the 
commission  of  premeditated  acts  of  violence,  and  no  attempt 
to  escape  was  even  partially  successful."  There  was  only  one 
suicide  during  the  year,  and  no  accident  which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint.  { 

*  I)r.  Sheppard's  yiews  are  given  at  length  in  his  Lectures  on  Madness,  London,  1873. 

t  Asylnm  Notes,  Edinbargh,  1873,  page  13. 

X  Annual  Report  for  1875,  by  W.  Orange,  M.  D.,  Superintendent.    London,  1876. 
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As  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  James  Wilkes  of  the  Lunacy  Commission  writes, 
under  date  of  January  25,  1875,  that  it  ''is  now  very  rarely 
employed  in  public  or  private  asylums,  and  in  many  it  is 
never  used.'* 

As  to  the  amount  of  such  restraint,  where  it  is  used,  the 
commissioners,  in  1873,  when  commenting  on  the  fact  that  iu 
800  patients  treated  in  one  year  at  a  certain  asylum,  ten  differ- 
ent individuals  had  worn  restraint  at  different  times  during 
the  year,  say  that  such  an  amount  of  mechanical  restraint  was 
without  parallel  at  that  time  in  England. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  restraining  means  used,  Dr. 
Yellowlees  says :  * — 

"I  have  only  two  appliances  for  this  purpose,  which  it  seems 
absurd  to  call  iDstruments  of  restraint,.— canvas  gloves  which 
envelop  the  whole  hand,  and  a  Jacket  such  as  that  worn  by  all  the 
patients,  but  of  stronger  material,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  pockets." 

The  benefits  of  the  change  in  practice  in  England  are  well 
expressed  in  Dr.  Sheppard's  letter. f  The  position  of  the 
superintendents  themselves  is  well  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  from  two  of  their  leading  men  : — 

(1.)  '^  Restraint  in  England  has  a  strictly  technical  meaning, 
and  means  a  restriction  of  personal  liberty  by  some  mechanical 
appliance  attached  to  the  person  ;  as  a  camisole,  locked  gloves,  etc. 
In  this  sense  I  have  no  experience  of  restraint  whatever.  I  believe 
I  have  seen  cases  that  might,  perhaps,  have  been  benefited  by  it.  I 
have  never,  however,  had  recourse  to  it,  perhaps  from  a  weak- 
minded  fear  of  the  name ;  but  I  believe  because  I  objected  to  its 
moral  effect  on  the  other  patients,  on  attendants,  and  even  on 
myself."  J 

(2.)  "  Some  superintendents  in  this  country  have  adopted  the 
extreme  view,  that  restraint  should  never  be  used ;  for,  even  if  a 
benefit  to  one  special  case,  its  introduction  might  lead  to  great  injury 
in  other  cases.    I  think  this  view  false  in  principle  and  wrong  in 

•  Op.  cit.,  page  11. 

t  Sec  page  386. 

X  Judging  from  the  extensire  correspondence  printed  in  the  eighth  report  (1854)  of 
the  Lunacy  Commission,  this  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  English  Baperin- 
tendcnts. 
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practice.  It  is  my  province  and  duty  as  physician  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse,  and  there  are  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  in  which  I  deem  it  as  much  a  duty  to  use  some  modified  form 
of  restraint  as  I  deem  it  a  duty  not  to  use  it  in  other  cases.  The 
good  of  the  individual  patient  is  the  paramount  consideration.'' 

Another  view  is  given  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  is  essentially 
the  same  as  Prof.  Meynert's  of  Vienna,  that  **  formerly  the 
patient  was  strapped  down  to  his  bed  and  not  allowed  to 
move;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  horizontal 
position  favored  the  congestion  of  the  brain  and  added  to  the 
development  of  the  already  superabundant  norve-force,  thus 
producing  greater  and  greater  irritation,  followed  by  collapse, 
typhoid  symptoms,  and  too  often  death."* 

In  the  second  edition  (1861)  of  his  work  on  diseases  of  the 
mind,  still  the  standard  authority,  Griesinger  says : — 

^^When  my  first  edition  was  published  [1845],  I  agreed  with 
German  physicians  generally  in  condemning  the  non- restraint 
system.  I  sympathized  with  the  reform,  but  could  not  meet  the 
objections  made  to  it.  Since  that  time,  experience  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  has  answered  these  objections.  I  have 
seen  the  system  in  practice,  and  am  convinced.  .  .  •  Let  no  one 
again  say  that  it  is  impracticable,  ...  or  more  suitable  to  the 
English,  because  more  manageable,  than  on  the  Continent,  .  .  . 
or  that  the  use  of  it  is  commendable  and  its  abuse  to  be  condemned. 
No  one  can  say  at  what  point  in  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint 
abuse  begins ;  it  seems  to  be  almost  unavoidable." 

He  quotes  Conolly,  however,  apparently  with  approval,  as« 
saying  that  there   are   rare    and    exceptional    cases   where 
mechanical  restraint  is  best  for  the  individual  patient. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  different  conclusion  was  reached 
by  Guislain  of  Brussels,  whose  work  Brierre  de  Boismont 
compares  with  that  of  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  and  who  was  the 
best-informed  man  of  his  time  in  regard  to  the  various 
methods  of  treatment,  having  visited  the  asylums  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and 
having,  like  Griesinger,  seen  the  non-restraint  system  in 
practice  at  Hanwell.    He  gave  Conolly  full  credit  for  his  noble 

*  Non-restraint  System  of  Treatment  of  Insanity.    By  B.  Gardiner  Hill.  London, 
1857. 
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work,  but  thought  with  Ray  and  Bell,  that  there  were  some 
patients,  about  one  or  two  per  cent.,  who  were  better  off  for 
some  form  of  mechanical  restraint.  He  said,  with  Bnglivi, 
^  Aliter  enim^  in  morbis  curandiSy  tractandi  Italic  .  .  . 
alitei'  Gallic  Hispanic  Angliy  Germani.^  .  .  .  (Italians, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Englishmen  and  Germans,  all  require 
different  kinds  of  treatment.) 

However  decided  one  own's  opinion  may  be  on  this  point, 
and  however  honest  one's  convictions,  it  must  be  acknowledsred 
that  humane,  able  and  well-informed  men  still  differ  as  to 
what  is  best  in  individual  cases. 

Substitutes  for  Restraint. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  must  be  some  substitutes 
in  England  for  mechanical  restraint,*  in  wet-packing,  etc. ;  but 
we  fiud  that  the  Lunacy  Commission,  in  speaking  of  one  asylum 
where  this  was  used,  simply  as  "medical  treatment,**  say, 
**This  packing  should  be  recorded  in  the  medical  journal,  and 
under  the  head  of  restraint.** 

Whether  more  drugs  are  used  or  not,  as  less  physical 
restraint  is  resorted  to,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  individual 
practice,  some  going  so  far  as  to  class  all  use  of  powerful 
sedative  drugs  as  "  medicinal  restraints  **  to  be  avoided,  and 
others  saying  that  more  narcotics  are  employed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  have 
more  and  better  attendants. 

Accidents  Considered. 

The  result  in  England  has  not  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  accidents ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  ConoUyf  and 
others,  although  I  have  been  unable  to  find  statistics  on  the 
subject,  that  they  have  decreased.  As  compared  with  our 
own  country,  it  is  found  that  they  have  fewer  fatal  casualties, 
as  the  following  table  (including  suicides)  shows. 

Deaths  from  a  suicidal  act  committed  before  admission, 
sudden  deaths  from  natural  causes,  as  heart  disease,  epilepsy, 
etc.,  are  not  included. 

*  Superintendents  of  asylums  and  physicians,  in  like  manner,  formerly  often  went 
to  Hanwell  to  ask  Conolly  what  he  nsed  in  its  stead, 
t  Eighth  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lanacy,  pp.  171>  et  seq. 
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The  quiet  insane  in  the  workhouses  of  England,  10,307  in 
1866,  and  15,409  in  1875,  aro  also  not  counted.  There  are 
almost  no  fatal  accidents  among  thom. 


Table  shoiaing  Fatal  Accidents  for  Ten  Tears  in  Asylums  for  the 
Insane. 
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In  preparing  the  table  in  regard  to  this  point,  the  records 
for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  consulted.  For  this  country, 
reports  (380  in  all)  of  the  various  asylums  (51  in  num- 
ber) hare  been  examined  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jarris,  who  offered  the  use  of  his  library.  The  superintend* 
ents,  also,  were  addressed  personally,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
reports  for  those  years  which  were  wanting.  For  Scotland, 
the  suicides  and  fatal  aocidenta  are  reported  in  the  tables 
poblished  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  As  it  was 
not  entirely  clear  whether  all  fatal  accidents  were  reported  by 
the  English  commissioners,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Jamea  Wilkes,  who  very  kindly  sent  the  following 
Heply ; — 
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Office  of  Commissionerb  in  Lunacy,  > 
19  Whitehall  Place.  S.  W.,  28  April,  1876.     ] 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  away  from  London  on  circuit  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  your  inquiries 
earlier. 

All  suicides,  both  in  public  and  private  asylums,  are  recorded 
in  the  tables  published  in  our  reports  showing  the  admissions,  dis- 
charges, deaths,  etc.,  which  take  place  in  each.  They  are  also 
subjects  of  special  investigation  by  the  board,  and  in  most  cases 
copies  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  coroner  are  procured. 
Fatal  accidents  are  not  included  in  this  table ;  but  all  are  equally 
the  subject  of  special  inquiry,  and,  when  necessary,  of  personal 
investigation  by  the  commissioners.  They  are  alwa3*s  mentioned 
by  the  commissioners  in  the  reports  they  make  upon  their  visits 
both  to  county  and  private  asylums,  and  are  also  commented  upon 
in  the  annual  reports  they  make  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     .     .     . 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faitbfhily  yours, 

Jahes  Wilkes. 

C.  F.  FoLSOM,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  is  to  show  that  Dr.  Bucknill 
is  right  in  saying*  "that  non-restraint  does  not  encourage  nor 
restraint  diminish  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  injuries  from 
violence," — at  least  if  the  non-fatal  accidents  are  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  fatal.  This  point  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty  for  American  asylums,  as  records  are  not 
published  in  all  cases,  as  they  certainly  should  bo.  In 
England  it  is  shown  by  statistics  that  the  non-fatal  accidents 
have  very  much  diminished  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  the 
non-restraint  system  has  been  more  fully  carried  out. 

If  we  examine  the  character  of  the  fatal  accidents,  we  find 
that  there  are  almost  none  in  our  best  asylums  (and  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  best  English  asylums)  except  those  which 
were  due  to  the  patients  themselves.  In  the  case  of  all  our 
county  asylums,  a  few  of  the  city  asylums,  and  the  depart- 
ments for  the  insane  in  poorhouses,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  care  of  men  not  members  of  the  Association  of  Amer-» 
ican  Superintendents,  and  in  a  few  of  our  state  institutions, 
which   are  the  least  creditable  to   us,  either   there   are    do 

•  Op.  cit 
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reports  or  we  have  been  unable  to  consult  them,  so  that  the 
apparent  result  is  more  favorable  to  us  than  if  all  classes  of 
asylums  were  included  in  the  account. 

In  the  British  asylums,  too,  careful  autopsies  and  inquests 
are  required  in  all  doubtful  cases,  of  which  the  records  are 
kept  and  published  by  the  Lunacy  Commission  ;  so  that  we  do 
not  find  the  euphemism  of  **  autochiria  "  for  suicide,  as  occurred 
in  one  of  our  asylum  reports ;  and  they  are  also  complete. 
In  the  above  table  of  statistics,  it  is  known  that  all  our  fatal 
accidents  are  not  included,*  although  it  is  not  certain  how 
many  omissions  there  are.  The  results  do  uot,  therefore, 
possess  entire  completeness  ;  but  it  is  thought  that,  especially 
for  the  later  five  years,  they  are  pretty  nearly  correct  for  most 
of  the  asylums. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  many  injuries  in  English  asylums 
attributable  to  rough  handling  by  the  attendants,  apparently 
in  some  cases  such  as  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  or  better  attendants.  The  number  has 
been  diminishing,  however,  and  is  now  very  small  indeed. 
But  there  are  still  reported  in  England  accidents  of  a  kind 
and  with  a  frequency  said  to  be  eatirely  unknown  in  the 
asylums  under  the  charge  of  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
If  we  had  any  means  of  getting  at  the  statistics  on  this  point 
for  all  our  county  and  city  asylums,  and  so  could  include  the 
good  and  the  bad,  as  is  done  in  England,  we  probably  should 
not  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result.  A  careful 
comparison  of  English  with  American  state  and  corporate 
asylums  leads  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not 
less  personal  kindness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  and 
not  less  gentle  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  accusation  that  the  use  of  restraint  in  our  best 
asylums  is  on  any  other  than  humane  grounds  is  certainly  not 
based  upon  adequate  knowledge  of  the  true  facts. 

*  Id  one  of  the  asylams  Incladed  in  the  table  on  page  891,  it  has  been  lately  a«cer- 
tafned  that  there  were  four  fatal  accidents  which  did  not  appear  in  the  report!,  and 
WUch  arenot  counted. 

50 
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Question  of  Escapes, 

Another  matter  is  worth  considering,  and  that  is  whether 
the  system  of  more  freedom  permits  more  escapes.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Wilkes  says:  "During  the  year  1875,  I  find  that 
376  escapes  were  registered,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876, 
there  were  40,261  patients  in  public  and  private  asylums  in 
England  and  Wales."  He  further  says  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  patients  who  escape  are  returned  very  shortly  (or 
return  themselves),  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes;  and  the 
instances  are  very  .rare  in  which  they  are  not  retaken. 

In  looking  over  all  the  reports  for  that  year  of  American 
asylums,  of  which  I  have  copies  at  hand,  I  find  that  among 
15,407  patients  in  34  asylums,  there  were  38  escapes,  none 
of  whom  were  returned  or  came  back  themselves.  Those  who 
escaped  and  did  come  back  are  not  recorded  in  the  reports ; 
so  that,  in  this  point  also,  the  system  of  more  freedom  appar- 
ently has  no  disadvantage. 

Dangerous  persons  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  escape ;  but  the  moral  effect  of  occasionally  allow- 
ing a  harmless  patient  to  wander  away,  and  find  out  for  him- 
self that  he  must  go  back,  is  certainly  not  a  prejudicial  one. 

Summary  of  Restraint  Question. 

This  subject  of  mechanical  restraint  has  been  dwelt  on  at 
some  length,  because  it  has  lately  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Both  here  and  abroad,  a  great  many  exaggerated 
and  untrue  statements  have  been  made,  and  these  have 
been  copied  and  commented  upon,  giving  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding ;  a  matter  which  cannot  be  put  in 
better  form  than  by  quoting  from  a  recognized  English 
authority,  who  says,  in  a  private  letter  recently  received : 
"I  received  the  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  have  no 
reason  to  complajn  of  being  misquoted,  but  the  gist  of  my 
argument,  the  writer  failed  to  appreciate.  I  took  up  my 
parable  against  the  intolerance  of  non-restraint  advocate 
certainly,  because  they  are  in  the  majority  in  this  country, 
but  I  meant  it  equally  to  apply  against  intolerance  on  the  part 
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of  advocates  of  restraint.  Now,  that  article  is  as  intolerant  on 
one  side  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  written  or  said  on 
the  other  side  in  this  country,  and  the  writer  omitted  to 
state  that  I,  who  had  never  employed  restraint,  was  the 
advocate  of  tolerance  towards  those  who  are  opposed  to  me. 
Moreover,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  restraint  are  only  a 
rechauffe  of  what  used  to  be  said  in  this  country  by  the 
opponents  of  the  abolition  of  restraint. 

^  I  admit  some  amount  of  force  in  the  argument  about  the 
American  people  being  less  easily  controlled,  or,  I  should 
say,  less  amenable  to  discipline,  than  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country ;  but,  for  that  reason,  I  should  apprehend  they  would 
feel  the  degradation  of  restraint  all  the  more  keenly.  On  the 
subject  of  American  patients,  I  am  not  speaking  without  some 
knowledge,  as  I  frequently  have  them  in  this  asylum ;  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  according  to  my  experience.  Irishmen 
who  have  returned  from  America,  and  who,  as  usual,  have 
acquired  the  vices  (if  I  may  so  term  a  repugnance  of  disci- 
pline) of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  lived,  without 
acquiring  their  virtues. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  classifying,  mentally  (i.  e., 
in  my  own  mind),  my  Irish  patients:  (1.)  The  recent  im- 
ports, who  are  generally  docile  and  manageable;  (2.)  Those 
who  have  lived  some  time  in  Liverpool  or  other  manufactur- 
ing towns,  and  who  have  lost  all  their  native  docility  and 
acquired  the  vices  of  their  Saxon  neighbors  without  having 
also  developed  their  self-reliance;  (3.)  Those  who  have  re- 
turned from  America,  who   kick  against  discipline  of  any 

kind To  return  to  the  subject  of  restraint,  I 

think  I  may  assert  that  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  this 
asylum,  it  can  be  anywhere ;  for  a  more  degraded,  lawless 
class  than  are  sent  here,  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
•  .  .  •  I  do  not  think  that  the  leading  superintendents  in 
this  country  favor  restraint ;  no  doubt  sentiment  leads  many 
men  very  far  in  theory,  but  I  really  believe  that,  in  England, 
the  restraint  men  are  in  a  small  mit^ority." 
'  In  our  country,  alienists  look  upon  the  use  of  mechanical 
restraint  as  a  purely  medical  question ;  but  there  are  so 
many  other  interests,  social  and  moral,  connected  with  it» 
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that  Dr.  Biicknill  is  undoiil>te«lly  right  in  saying  that  "it 
is  a  miillcr  iipoo  which  persmia  who  are  not  scientific  will 
eveiitimlly  insist  upon  hiiving  much  to  s;iy,  unless  it  be  defi- 
nitely settled  bcfurehand."  In  Bomc  of  the  best  English, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  best  American,  asylums,  the  prin- 
ciple  is  essentially  alike;  namely,  to  use  mechanical  restroiat 
only  when  the  interest  of  the  |ititient  demands  it. 

The  practice  is  widely  di3t;rent  in  the  two  countries  in  this 
respect.  One  physician  in  England,  for  instance,  who  treats 
about  forty  patients  of  all  dogioes  of  severity  in  his  asylum, 
and  who  uses  mechanical  restraint  when  he  deems  it  best  for 
the  patient,  wrote  February  6,  1875,  that  he  was  then  using 
it  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  oddly  enough  in  two 
cases.  Generally  speaking,  the  amount  used  in  that  country 
is  very  small  indeed."  In  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  last  five  years  ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  still  less  amount  of  restraint 
used,  and  that  the  methods  found  so  successful  elsewhere 
will  bo  more  generally  adopted  after  they  have  become  fully 
known.  At  the  present  time,  the  use  of  mechaniciU  restraint 
in  some  of  the  American  asylums  is  excessive,  but  not  nit 
so  than  is  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  marked  difference  of  interpreting  the  needs  of 
case,  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  humanity  in 
use  of  mcclianical  restraint,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding,  in  this  coniilry,  of  the  position   of  English 
superintendents;  so  that  tlioy  have  been  thought  by  persons 
not  thoroughly  informed,  to  say  much  more  than  they  really 
mean  when   recommending   mechanical   restraint 
necessities  of  the  case  demand    it.     In  the  same  way, 
superintendents  are  thought  in  England  to  use  it  more 
they  really  do. 

The  English  county  asylums,  filled  with  inactive  paupers, 
cannot  fairly  be  placed  in    full   comparison   with  our   state 
asylums,   overcrowded,   insufficiently  supplied   with   atteiu 
ants,  and  provided  for  a  less  manageable  class  of  patients 
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•  Compare  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Wilkci,  pago  388.  _ 

t  11  should  1)0  reinrmhorwl  ihnt  the  aaylum*  nt  Perth  «nd  Broadmoor  for  the  cria-"" 

nal  lunAIIcB  romove  ttiit  elui,  which  (except  in  New  Vgrk)  miut  be  treated  in  our 

ordlpary  aii>lam«i  thai  the  lar^  En)-tl»h  isytumi  nre  mostly  Torpaiipci'i;  and  that 

the  more  Intellij^at  cluiei  are  gcnecuKy  treated  in  private  atylumi. 
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but  this  fact  of  itself  does  not  render  the  non-restraint  system 
inapplicable  to  us,  nor  prove  tliat  it  is  not  the  best.  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  the  ^golden  mean"  somewhere  between  the 
practices  of  the  countries,  but  nearer  the  English  side. 

An  illustration  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint  was  shown 
at  one  asylum  in  England,  where  (here  were  padlocked  guards 
over  the  fireplaces,  which  also  had  been  covered  with  wire 
netting,  through  which  a  patient,  in  the  absence  of  attendants, 
passed  a  long  taper,  lighted  it,  and  killed  herself  by  setting 
fire  to  her  clothes.  The  superintendent  had  all  the  fireguards 
taken  away,  the  attendants  found  that  they  must  look  after 
the  patients,  and  no  similar  accident  occurred  again. 


Besponsibility  roR  Crime,*  and  DEFiNmoNS  of  Insanity. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  follow  the  gradual 
development  of  rational  views  on  the  part  of  the  community 
with  regard  to  mental  disease,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here. 
It  corresponds  very  nearly  with  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Lord 
Hale's  principle  was  held  by  the  courts,  that  to  bo  exempted 
from  punishment  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  a  man  must  be 
deprived  of  all  memory  and  understanding,  and  no  more 
know  what  he  is  doing  than  an  infant,  brute,  or  wild  beast. 
Delusion,  of  which  the  criminal  act  was  the  direct  offspring, 
was  the  next  test ;  and  then  the  general  power  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong.  A  little  before  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  particular  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  the 
criminal  act  was  committed  was  laid  down  by  the  judges  as 
the  criterion  of  responsibility.  Under  this  decision,  an  in- 
sane man  would  be  held  exempt  from  punishment  if  he  killed 
another  man  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  delusion,  he  supposed  to 
be  making  a  mortal  attack  upon  himself;  if  he  supposed  that 
some  great  injury  only  was  to  be  done  to  him,  murder  com- 

•  This  is  toncbed  upon  here  only  Ycry  briefly,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  general 
reader  is  referred  for  further  information  to  Ray's  "  Medical  Jnrispmdence "  and 
"  Contrlbntions  to  Mental  Pathology,"  to  Mandsley's  "  Rcpponsibility  in  Mental 
DiscAse,"  and  to  the  last  edition  of  "  Casper's  Forensic  Medicine.' 
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mitted  under  this  delusion  would  render  him  liable  to  punish- 
ment, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  legally  make 
a  will.  This  illogical  position  is  not  now  generally  held  in  this 
country,  and  some  recent  decisions  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  more  rational  views ;  but  that  criminals  should 
occasionally  be  acquitted  on.  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  that 
persons  evidently  insane  should  suffer  judicial  murder,  may 
be  unavoidable  so  long  as  there  can  be  no  definite  line  drawn 
between  .sanity  and  insanity.  The  recent  decision  by  which 
Kullmann,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Prince  Bismarck, 
was  acquitted  of  deliberate  attempt  to  murder,  on  the  ground 
of  limited  responsibility  arising  from  hereditary  defect, — 
although  he  was  in  no  sense  insane, — may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered far  in  advance  of  any  other  judgment  of  modern  times. 
In  striking  contrast  with  this,  is  a  late  English  decision.*  A 
patient,  an  insane  epileptic  in  one  of  their  asylums,  killed  an 
attendant.     At  the  trial,  the  judge  held  that — 

''  Where  a  roan  committed  crime  for  some  supposed  grievance, 
if  he  knew  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  law,  he  was  to 
be  held  rcsix)nsible  for  his  actions.  If  a  man  killed  another  while 
under  delusion  that  he  himself  was  about  to  be  killed,  and  that  he 
was  acting  in  self-defence,  be  would  not  be  punishable ;  but  if  a 
man  did  so  for  some  supposed  injur}'  to  his  character  or  fortune, 
then  the  man  would  be  responsible.  ...  If  the  jury  were  sat- 
isfied that,  although  Fordham  was  suffering  from  delusions,  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  was  not  merely  taking  life  under  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  he  was  defending  his  own  life,  but  killing 
because  he  felt  himself  injured  in  some  form  or  other,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  find  him  guilty." 

• 

Fordham  was  declared  gnilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
but  there  was  afterwards  commutation  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  The  superintendent  of  the  asylum  in  which  Fordham 
was  confined  was  one  of  those  who  thought  him  respon- 
sible. The  question  of  self-control  apparently  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  (a  board  in  which  there  are 
three  physicians  and  three  lawyers  who  visit  the  asylums) 

*  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  London,  1876,  pp.  40 
and  41. 
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recommended,  in  1873  (and  there  is  no  dissent  expressed  in 
their  report  on  the  part  of  any  members),  that  a  patient  in 
one  of  their  insane  asylums,  who  had  committed  murder 
while  there,  should  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.*  Some 
years  before  this,  an  attendant  was  convicted  in  court  and 
sentenced  on  the  sole  evidence  of  an  insane  patient. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  English 
criminal  code  is  very  much  more  severe  than  ours ;  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  their  limitations  of  responsibility 
should  be  less  favorable  to  all  offenders  against  society,  f 

Regarding  the  criminal,  insane  or  not,  from  the  humane 
point  of  view,  our  own  country,  during  the  past  century, 
has  made  greater  progress  than  this,  as  have  also  France  and 
Germany. 

So  long  as  insanity  was  considered  a  disease  of  an  imma- 
terial mind,  a  seelenatorung y  the  greatest  confusion  existed  in 
defining  it.  One  of  Esquirol's  pupils  described^  it  in  1817 
as  "a  want  of  control  of  our  feelings  and  propensities." 
Haslam,  in  1832,  testified  in  an  English  court  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  sane  person ;  saying,  too,  *^I  presume  the  Deity 
is  of  sound  mind,,  and  he  alone." 

A  little  later,  the  capability  of  repeating  the  multiplication- 
table  was  gravely  propounded  in  an  English  court  as  a 
test  of  insanity  in  a  case  involving  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  1837,  Browne,  in  his  lecture  on  What  is  Insanity ^  says 
that  its  definition  is  an  enigma  which  CEdipus  could  not 
have  solved. 

With  the  clinical  study  of  mental  disease  in  the  European 
schools,  and  with  the  impulse  given  to  scientific  research  by 
careful  autopsies,  the  immaterial  theory  of  insanity  has  dis- 
appeared.    In  1854,  in  an  essay  on  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in 

♦  Twenty-eighth  Report,  1874,  page  2. 

t  In  Blackstone's  time,  for  instance,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  capital  offences. 
Judges  now  sentence  boys  of  twelve  to  a  dozen  lashes  for  sach  offences  as  throwing 
stones  at  railroad  trains.  The  penalty  for  unlawfully,  destroying  or  damaging  **  any 
statue  or  monument  exposed  to  public  view  "  is  whipping,  if  the  offenders  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  for  highway  robbery  with  violence  judges  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion, an^  often  do  sentence  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  a  certain  number  of 
lAshet  in  addition. 

X  Management  of  Lunatics,  with  Illustrations  of  Insanity.  By  Oeorgc  Parkman, 
M.  D.    Boston,  1817. 
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Eolation  to  Criminal  Acts,  to  which  the  firat  Sugden  prize 
was  awarded.  Dr.  Bucknill  describes  insanity  as  **  a  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  a  false  action  of  conception  or 
judgment,  a  defective  power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable 
violence  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  have  separately  or  con- 
jointly been  produced  by  disease."  Two  recent  definitions 
illustrate  still  greater  advance,  and  the  difference  in  twenty- 
two  years  is  well  worth  noting : — 

**  Insanity  is,  in  fact,  disorder  of  brain,  producing  disorder  of 
mind ;  or,  to  define  its  nature  in  greater  detail,  it  is  a  disorder  of 
the  supreme  nerve-centres  of  the  brain, — the  special  organs  of  mind, 
— producing  derangement  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  together 
or  separately,  of  such  degree  or  kind  as  to  incapacitate  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  relations  of  life.  .  .  .  Mind  may  be  defined 
physiologically  as  a  general  term,  denoting  the  sum-total  of  those 
Amotions  of  the  brain  which  are  known  as  thought,  feeling,  and  will. 
By  disorder  of  the  mind  is  meant  disorder  of  these  functions."  * 

'*  Insanity  consists  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  result 
of  defective  formation  or  altered  nutrition  of  its  substance,  induced 
by  local  or  general  morbid  processes,  and  characterized  especially 
by  non-developraent,  obliteration,  impairment,  or  perversion  of  one 
or  more  of  its  psychical  functions."  t 

*'  Disorder  of  brain  "  and  ''  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain" 
are  such  general  terms  as  to  include  all  conditions,  even 
those  usually  called  reflex,  giving  rise  to  insanity ;  but  the 
definitions  also  embrace  too  much,  for  they  clearly  include 
the  delirium  of  starving,  drunkenness,  and  of  many  of  the 
acute  febrile  conditions  as  well  of  the  brain  as  of  other 
organs.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  be  justified  in  calling 
the  raving  of  brain  fever  or  pneumonia  insanity,  and  yet  the 
conditions  (as  defined  above)  of  irresponsibility  exist.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  limiting  the 
word  insanity  to  permanent  disorders  of  the  cerebral  facul- 
ties, carefully  avoiding  even  the  expression  in  transient  at- 
tacks.    If  this  could  be  done,  a  great  gain  would  be  got  in 

♦  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.    By  Henry  Maadslcy,  M.  D.    International 
Series.    New  York,  1874. 
t  Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  November,  1874. 
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many  ways ;  for  there  are  many  forms  of  meutal  disease  of 
short  duration,  pursuing  a  definite  course  and  self-limited, 
like  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  recovery  is  complete,  and  in 
which  the  purely  physical  symptoms  are  very  slight.  Again, 
in  the  recurrent  forms  of  ^  insanity,"  with  entirely  healthy 
intervals,  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  we 
deal  with  successive  attacks  of  a  malady,  where,  as  in 
bronchitis,  the  diseased  organ  recovers  wholly  its  tone, 
rather  than  with  a  fixed  malady  like  syphilis,  where,  even 
with  quite  long  intervals  of  apparent  health,  the  disease  can- 
not always  be  said  to  be  cured,  beyond  possibility  of  reap- 
pearance or  of  transmission  to  offspring,  until  death. 

Still,  if  the  above  definitions,  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
could  be  insisted  on,  many  of  the  disputes  between  the  law- 
yers and  the  doctors  would  settle  themselves.  Men  trained 
in  medicine  and  in  exact  scientific  observation  would  then 
testify  as  to  the  pathological  condition  of  a  given  individual 
whose  sanity  is  questioned,  and  other  men,  trained  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  and  accustomed  to  take  a  broader  view  of  social 
questions,  would  decide  as  to  the  limitation  of  responsibility. 

Massachusetts  Statistics  and  Asylum  Accommodation. 

The  number  of  the  insane  known  to  the  officials  and  under 
the  care  of  the  State  increases  from  year  to  year  in  all 
countries.  We  have  no  absolute  statistics,  by  which  we  can 
say  how  far  this  increase  is  apparent  and  how  far  it  is  real ; 
that  is,  whether  the  actual  proportion  of  recent  cases  to  the 
population  is  greater  from  year  to  year.  The  life-saving 
influence  of  better  medical  skill,  and  the  more  humane  views 
of  the  people  at  large,  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  very  much 
prolong  life  in  chronic  diseases.  We  do  not  now  leave  the 
sick  and  the  lame  by  the  wayside  to  die.  The  natural  result 
is,  that  there  are  more  invalids  of  all  classes,  many  of  whom 
marry  unwisely  and  beget  debilitated  offspring  to  still  further 
increase  the  number. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  insane  in  our 
asylums  in  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1820, 
and  the  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population  for  the  census 
years : — 
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The  next  tuble  shows  for  each  year  since  1832,  the  number 
of  admissions  to  our  asylums  (excluding  transfers)  and  the 
number  of  acute  cases;  i,  e.,  those  who  had  been  ill  not  over 
a  year.    This  latter  division  is  not  perfect,  but  is  sufficient  for 
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our  present  purpose.  The  years  in  which  new  asylums  were 
opened  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  For  the  eight  succes- 
sive quinquennial  periods,  beginning  with  1836,  the  propor- 
tions of  acute  cases  to  admissions  have  been  44. 42,  53.28, 
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53.29,  49.74,  53.54,  49.42,  47.96,  56.34.  The  acute  cases 
from  the  South  Bostou  Asylum  are  not  included  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  there  were  no  records  by  which  they  could 
be  readily  got ;  they  would  make  the  percentage  of  acute  cases 
slightly  greater  for  the  last  four  quinqennial  periods. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  say  definitely  just  how  much  influence 
this  conservation  and  prolongation  of  life  has  in  increasing 
the  number  of  our  insane ;  and  the  cure-rates  in  asylums  arc 
estimated  on  such  different  bases  by  different  individuals,  and 
our  statistics  are  otherwise  so  incomplete,  that  we  should  not 
learn  much  from  considering  them  with  reference  to  this 
point.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  curable  cases  exist- 
ing in  the  State  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
from  year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence 
of  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  a  larger 
part  of  the  insane  of  all  classes  are  admitted  to  our  asylums 
each  year,  while  the  incurable  cases  accumulate,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  recoveries  seems  less;  and  this  fact  explains  many 
otherwise  puzzling  statistics  of  our  insane  asylums.* 

If  this  view  be  correct,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  must  at 
some  time  diminish  and  finally  cease  to  be  anything ;  and  "  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  fhat  the  total  increase  of  the  past  year 
[  1875]  over  the  preceding  one  has  been  less  than  in  any  other 
year"  since  1859  in  England,!  covering  the  period  (eighteen 
years)  during  which  full  statistics  have  been  kept.  Perhaps 
the  extreme  point  has  been  reached  there. 

According  to  Dr.  Jarvis's  accurate  and  exhaustive  report  to 
the  Legislature  in  1855,  there  were  then  in  Massachusetts, 
2,632  insane  and  1,087  idiots,  with  a  population  of  1,132,369. 
By  the  census  of  Massachusetts,  in  1875,  there  were  3,637 

*  A  good  illastration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  only  insane  asylum 
in  Maine  for  the  three  decades  and  a  half  of  its  existence,  from  1840  to  1875,  where 
the  increasing  death-rate  and  diminishing  cure-rate  indicate  the  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  patients  admitted  and  treated : — 


Time. 

Number  of 

PatienU 
Admitted. 

Proportion 
of  Cure*  to 
Admissions. 

Proportion 
of  Deaths  to 
Admissions. 

Flrct  decade, 

Bcoond  decade, 

Third  decade, 

Fourth  period,  one-half  decade 

1,064 

1,185 

1.374 

953 

42.10 
40.75 
40.32 
36.41 

7.80 
17.80 
23.28 
25.81 

t  Thirtieth  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Limacy,  page  2. 
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iDsane  and  1,340  idiotic — with  a  population  of  1,6519912. 
During  the  year  1875,  there  were  about  3,800  insane  reported 
to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,-  bo  that  the  numbers  in  the 
census  returns  must  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  truth. 

By  Dr.  Jarvis's  statistics  there  was  one  insane  person  to 
every  430  of  the  population ;  by  the  census  of  1875,  not  so 
many  ;  namely,  one  in  454.  If  the  ratio  were  the  same  as  in 
1855,  our  present  number  of  the  insane  would  be  3,842.  It 
can  hardly  fall  far  short  of  4,000. 

September  30,  1875,  there  were  2,722  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  : — 

In  state  hospitals, 1,842 

corporate  and  private  and  county  hospitals,     .        .         .  441 

the  workhouse, 46 

the  state  prison, 2 

At  MODSOQ, 1 

In  the  care  of  overseers  of  the  poor  outside  of  hospitals,      •  890 

All  of  our  state  hospitals  are  crowded,  and  considerably 
less  than  half  of  our  insane  can  be  treated  in  them,  even  in 
that  condition,  while  we  are  building  two  new  asylums, 
which  will,  by  crowding,  accommodatc^at  most  1,000  more. 
When  these  are  finished  we  shall  have  provision  by  the  State 
for  about  2,600,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  insane,  without 
overcrowding.  The  McLean  Asylum  and  the  City  Asylum 
at  South  Boston  will  accommodate  together  nearly  400 ;  so 
that,  if  hospital  provision  is  needed  for  three-fourths*  of  our 
insane  (or  3,000),  the  State  really  needs  to  provide  for  2,600 ; 
to  do  which,  even  if  we  do  not  allow  for  any  increase  in  the 
numbers  to  be  cared  for  in  institutions,  the  old  asylum  at 
Worcester  and  at  South  Boston  will  probably  be  needed, 
unless  we  adopt  some  new  plan  of  provision  for  the  insane. 
Otherwise,  the  wards  of  our  asylums  will  soon  be  filled  to 
overflowing ;  and  this  overcrowding,  to  be  found  pretty  much 
over  our  whole  country,  increases  excitement  in  the  patients, 
and  renders  their  classification  and  management  much  more 
difficult.  Massachusetts  is  as  well  provided  as  any  State, 
probably,  in   this  respect ;    and  yet  there  are  now  in  our 

*  This  is  somewhat  less  than  are  proTided  for  in  Scotland  and  England  in  asylams 
and  departments  for  the  insane  of  workhouses. 
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asylums  500  more  patients  than  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  them. 

Very  few  of  our  States,  indeed,  have  provided  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation  for  their  insane,  and  we  may  well 
take  a  lesson  from  their  experience.  In  regard  to  this  point, 
Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  the  well-known  superintendent  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  writes  : — 

"  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  attempt  or  prevailing*  custom 
of  keeping  the  common  or  ordinary  pauper  and  the  insane  in  the 
same  poorhouse,  with  the  prevailing  want  of  proper  separation  and 
classification,  has  been  a  scandal  and  a  reproach. 

'^  The  fact  that  the  two  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  State,  with 
a  capacity'  suitable  for  only  550,  contain  to-day  about  865  patients, 
while  there  are  at  least,  or  not  far  from,  1,200  insane,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  are  not  adequate  provisions  for  the 
insane  in  this  State.  In  this  particular,  however,  I  do  not  suppose 
we  are  much  behind  many  or  most  other  States,  the  newer  as  well 
as  the  older.  Like  some  other  States,  Iowa  has  provided  for  the 
building  of  a  very  expensive  hospital, — unnecessarily  expensive  in 
my  opinion, — now  about  half  completed,  which  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000,  or  about  S2,000  per  patient. 

'^  I  apprehend  that  this  great  outlay  will  have  the  effect,  as  similar 
outlay  elsewhere  has  had,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  prevent  ade- 
quate provision  being  made  of  a  cheaper  but  in  every  way  suitable 
character.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  very  inconsistent  to  provide 
so  expensively  for  one-half  of  the  insane  and  doom  the  other  half, 
equally  deserving,  to  poorhouses  or  receptacles  that  at  the  best  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  or  to  severe  struggles  with  want  and 
privation  in  the  hands  of  their  friends.  I  have  yet  to  see  reason 
to  believe  that  a  hospital  costing  $2,000  per  head  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  recovery  of  patients  from  insanity  than  one  costing 
only  $1,000,  or  even  less." 

Dr.  Andrew  McFarland  of  Illinois,  an  alienist  of  large  ex- 
perience, says : — 

"  The  history  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  insane  here  Is 
soon  told,  and  probably  has  its  counterpart  in  most  other  States. 
In  1847,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  afler  extensive  exploration,  drew  a  most 
appalling  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  State,  which 
she  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature.  The  establishment 
of  a  state  hospital  followed,  which  was  opened  in  1851.  But  It  Oiled 
up  at  once,  with  no  perceptible  relief  to  the  accumulating  mass. 
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The  State  was  slow  in  proceeding  farther,  and  soon  the  picture  of 
1847  might  have  been  drawn  in  even  darker  colors.  By  1867  the 
accommodations  were  doubled,  and  still  no  relief.  We  now  have 
three  state  hospitals,  first-class  in  size,  with  a  county  asylam  near 
Chicago,  equal  in  capacity ;  yet  with  all  this,  we  get  no  apparent 
relief.  It  is  not  surprising  that  intelligent  legislators  ask, '  How 
long  is  this  to  go  on,  and  are  you  sure  your  lead  is  in  the  right 
direction  ?  * " 

• 

Dr.  C.  F.  McDonald,  superintendent  of  the  asylum  for 
the  criminal  insane  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes  : — 

" '  Overcrowded  *  seems  to  be  the  fixed  condition  of  almost  every 
insane  hospital  in  the  country.  In  looking  over  the  reports  of 
American  institutions  for  the  insane,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
in  almost  none  is  the  subject  of  overcrowding  not  considered.  In 
fact,  allusion  to  the  topic  is  so  common,  that  I  have  come  to  doubt 
if  we  shall  ever  see  the  time  when  we  can  say,  '  Our  provisions  for 
our  insane  population  are  adequate.' " 

And  Dr.  A.  Reynolds,  of  the  state  asylum  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  adds : — 

"  No  state  west  of  the  Alleghanies  has  adequate  hospital  capacity 
for  her  insane.  Until  hospitals  are  built  at  a  less  cost  per  capita 
than  81,000,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  providing  for  all  the  insane  of 
the  State." 

Supervision  by  the  State. 
Co7nm{ttal  to  Asylums, 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  after  twenty  years'  official 
relation  with  some  of  our  public  establishments  for  the  insane, 
and  after  ten  years'  experience  as  visitor  to  all  the  state  hos- 
pitals of  Massachusetts,  said  :  *  "All  human  institutions  are, 
of  course,  liable  to  abuse,  but  our  Massachusetts  hospitals  for 
lunatics  are  as  well  guarded  against  them  as  any  public  estab- 
lishments with  which  I  am  familiar";  and  again,  "there  are 
rather  too  many  than  too  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  commit- 
tal" of  patients  to  insane  asylums  in  our  State. 

Although  a  different  position  is  held  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  lunacy,  appointed  for  a  single  year,  who 

♦  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  March  22, 1873. 
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reported  to  the  Legislature,  January,  1875,  there  are  no  facts 
given  there  in  support  of  that  opinion ;  but  recent  investiga- 
tions atTewksbury  and  at  Westborough  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  fault  either  in  the  laws  or  in  their  execution. 

Improper  CommiUah. 

It  has  been  urged  before  our  legislatures,  that  many  persons 
insane  and  not  insane  are  improperly  confined  in  our  asylums, 
and  that  many  complaints  are  made  by  patients  which  could 
best  be  attended  to  by  an  impartial  commission. 

As  to  improper  confinements,  our  superintendents  have 
testified  that  they  are  rare,  soon  discovered,  and  promptly  set 
right.  They  must  occur  occasionally,  so  long  as  human  judg- 
ment is  fallible,  but  no  wisdom  or  foresight  can  always  prevent 
them.  The  very  professor  of  mental  disease,  some  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  first  German  universities,  with  the  benefit  of  a 
consultation  of  the  hospital  staff,  was  committed  to  an  insane 
asylum  when  suffering  from  typhoid  fever. 

In  looking  over  a  pile  of  American  reports,  the  first  two  in 
which  I  find  any  mention  of  this  point  are  from  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  Dixmont,  Penn.,  justly  considered  as  among  our  best 
institutions.  In  the  asylum  at  the  former  place,  of  11,831 
patients  admitted  from  1843  to  1875,  175  were  found  not  to 
be  insane.  Of  2,981  consecutive  admissions  at  Dixmont  there 
was  no  insanity  in  ten  cases.  But  in  all  these  cases,  which 
included  dipsomaniacs,  opium-eaters,  and  others  suffering, 
under  some  form  of  delirium,  there  was  not  one  of  intentional 
deception  or  illegal  committal. 

In  some  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  disease,  no  more  per- 
plexing questions  come  before  the  expert  than  whether  to  send 
to  asylums,  when  to  send  to  asylums,  and  when  to  advise 
removals ;  and  here  there  is  room  for  very  wide  differences 
of  opinion.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  provide  as  many 
safeguards  as  possible,  the  greatest  of  which  is  in  the  high  char- 
acter of  our  superintendents.  These  men  should  have  large 
powers,  duly  guarded,  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountjibility, 
and  should  be  trusted  by  the  oflicers  of  the  State,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  the  confidence  of  their  pa^tients. 
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More  or  Better  Supervision  Jfieeded. 

Without  maintaiuing  that,  with  all  the  supervision  now  got 
by  the  patients  in  our  Massachusetts  asylums,  there  is  need 
of  another  commission  to  still  further  protect  their  rights  (a 
need  which  is  now  urgently  felt  in  some  of  our  States),  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  great  benefit  would  arise  from  more  sys- 
tem and  better  methods  in  such  inspection.  The  advantages 
of  well-organized  supervision  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
experience  of  a  State  which  has  already  tried  the  experiment. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1876,  all  the  asylums  (of  all  kinds)  in  Kan- 
sas were  placed  under  one  board  of  trustees ;  and  in  their 
report  on  the  insane  asylum  at  Ossawatomie,  they  say, — 

'^  It  gives  a  uniform  direction  to  their  management ;  ...  it 
enables  them  to  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  systems  of  management,  and  to  abolish  the  evil  and  in- 
graft the  good  features  thereof  into  each  to  their  benefit ;  it  occa- 
sions a  close  scrutiny  of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  each, 
•     .     .    and  it  has  resulted  in  a  large  reduction  of  the  expense/'  ♦ 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  alienists  in  England  said, 
after  carefully  visiting  thirteen  of  our  asylums,  and  studying 
our  customs  pretty  thoroughly, — 

"Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  superintendents  of  asylums 
in  America  have  a  heavy  task  before  them,  which  will  indeed  require 
a  determined  effort  before  they  can  say  that  they  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  same  degree  to  which  of  late  years  it  has 
been  extended,  in  England,  to  the  management  of  our  county  asylums 
and  hospitals  for  the  insane.  With  us,  the  management  of  our  asy- 
lums is  open  and  patent.  Abuses  occur,  as  they  will  occur  every- 
where ;  but  they  are  remedied,  and,  if  need  be,  punished  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  the  records  of  them  are  displayed  to  the  world."! 

Uses  of  a  Commission. 

There  are  many  particulars,  indeed,  beyond  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  insane,  in  which  a  properly  constituted  com- 
mission, if  wisely  selected,  might  be  of  use,  especially  in 
collecting  facts  and  diffusing  information  for  the  use  of  the 

*  The  asylum  now  building  at  Topeka  for  the  insane  will  cost  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much  per  patient  as  some  of  those  recently  built  in  other  States, 
t  The  Lancet.    London,  1876. 
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public ;  for  insanity  is,  as  Sir  James  Coxe  says,  a  disease  of 
ignorance ;  and  our  chief  reliance  in  arresting  its  progress 
must  be  in  an  increase  of  knowledge  among  those  who  may 
be  considered  liable  to  it.  The  public  has  the  right,  too,  of 
knowing  just  how  asylums  are  conducted  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  affairs  of  all  of  them  were  to  be  open  to  inspection,  would 
tend  to  increase  popular  confidence  in  their  management. 

False  Position  of  American  Association. 

The  American  Association  of  Superintendents  have  opposed 
lunacy  commissions.  They  refer  to  the  humiliating  story  of 
our  Indian  commissions,  etc.,  and  think  that  such  a  body  as 
is  likely  to  be  appointed  at  Washington  would  be  of  negative 
use,  or  do  at  least  as  much  harm  as  good, — an  argument 
which,  unfortunately,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  very 
great  weight.  They  assume,  too,  that  the  State  would  do 
unwisely  to  interfere  with  the  absolute  control,  which  they 
think  superintendents  of  insane  asylums  should  have  over 
those  committed  to  their  charge.     They  say  :  * — 

*^  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  the  Legislature,  in  its  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  shall  establish  a  board  of  officers  to  supervise  the 
medical  practice  of  the  State,  with  power  to  enter  every  sick  man's 
chamber,  to  inquire  respecting  the  medicine  and  diet  prescribed,  and 
any  other  matter  connected  with  his  welfare,  and  report  the  results 
of  their  examination  to  the  constituted  authorities,  then  it 'may  be 
proper  to  consider  the  propriety  of  extending  the  same  kind  of 
paternal  visitation  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane." 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  as  to  the  necessity  of 
governmental  supervision,  there  can  never  be  any  analogy 
between  the  two  cases  until  our  laws  are  very  different  from 
those  now  in  force.  A  sick  man,  in  his  chamber,  is  sur- 
rounded by  bis  dearest  friends  and  relatives,  who  sacrifice 
their  own  comfort  to  his  needs.  In  the  asylum,  his  wants  are 
administered  to  exclusively  by  those  who  are  paid  to  do  so ; 
he  cannot  select  his  physician,  he  cannot  change  his  nurse, 
he  cannot  order  his  food  or  discharge  his  cook,  and  often 
does  not  communicate  with  his  friends  for  many  weeks. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  position  could  be  taken, 
except  from  a  very  narrow  standpoint,  and  with  an  undue 

•  Rcsolations,  1874. 
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sensitiveness  as  to  public  opinion.  It  would  not  be  likely, 
for  instance,  in  a  society  like  the  British  Medico-Psychological 
Association,  composed  of  medical  superintendents,  assistant 
physicians  in  asylums,  physicians  in  general  practice,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  lawyers. 


Complaints  of  Discharged  Paiients. 

The  complaints  of  discharged  patients  and  of  patients  in 
asylums,  if  investigated  by  a  fair  commission,  might  be  more 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  than  at  present,  and  would  often 
relieve  the  superintendents  of  undeserved  censure.  To  give 
full  and  not  undue  weight  to  such  complaints  would  require 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  mental  disease,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  complainant  which  the  public  cannot 
get.  They  are  often  plausible,  frequently  trivial,  and  arouse 
the  sympathies  of  philanthropic  people  to  a  degree  not  al- 
ways proportionate  to  their  importance,  although  sometimes 
for  otherwise.  The  really  sensible  criticisms  which  one  gets 
on  our  asylums  come  chiefly  from  persons  who  have  recov- 
ered, and  who  avoid  rather  than  seek  notoriety. 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion, discharged  patients  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1st. 
Those  who  have  recovered,  and  whose  minds  were  clear 
enough,  during  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  their  illness,  to 
have  received  clear  imprgssions  of  what  was  going  on  about 
them,  and  who  have  remembered  with  tolerable  accuracy, — 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  number.  2d.  The  same  as  the 
above,  except  that  they  have  not  remembered.  3d.  Those 
Avho  have  recovered,  and  whose  minds  were  absolute  blanks 
during  the  time  of  their  severe  illness,  so  that  they  remember 
absolutely  nothing  of  that  time,  and  more  or  less  imperfectly  of 
their  period  of  convalescence.  4th.  Those  who  have  recovered, 
and  whose  impressions  during  a  large  part  of  their  residence 
in  the  asylum  were  more  or  less  tinged  by  their  own  delu- 
sions ;  of  whom  some  finally  recognize  the  delusional  char- 
acter of  their  previous  ideas,  and  others  never  do  so,  althou«yh 
in  other  respects  perfectly  well. 

There  are  four  other  classes  corresponding  to  these,  with 
the  single  diflference  that  they  have  never  recovered. 
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It  would  be  very  unjust  and  untrue  to  say  that  there  are 
not  many  discharged  patients  from  insane  asylums  whose 
testimony  and  general  statements  are  fully  as  trustworthy  as 
those  of  other  people.  But  there  are  many  others  also, 
from  whose  minds  the  false  impressions  once  made  are  not 
removed,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  th^  greatest  difficulty  for 
even  an  expert  to  decide  between  the  two. 

The  superintendents  of  the  asylums  might  easily  dispose  of 
many  loud  accusations  and  complaints  by  publishing  a  few 
pages  from  their  records,  and  showing  to  the  public  the  real 
facts  in  such  cases.  This,  however,  their  sense  of  honor 
forbids  their  doing,  for  their  patients'  secrets  are  held  by 
them  as  a  sacred  trust. 

The  impression  which  is  sometimes  given,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  discharged  patient's  making  complaints  or  criticisms  iu 
regard  to  asylum  management  is  ipso  facto  evidence  of  incom- 
plete recovery,  and  that  those  entirely  well  always  speak 
favorably  of  everything  that  happened  to  them  during  their 
illness,  does  not  need  consideration  here. 

Best  Supervision. 

The  best  supervision  consists  in  frequent  visits  of  friends 
of  patients,  and  this  has  lately  been  done  to  a  great  extent, 
particularly  in  asylums  of  the  McLean  type,  although  begun 
and  extensively  adopted  nearly  twenty  years  ago  under  Dr. 
Walker  at  the  South  Boston  Asylum,  and  now  considered  by 
many  of  our  superintendents  as  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  thought  of  in  locating  new  asylums.  Dr.  Clous- 
ton  of  Edinburgh  thus  speaks  of  this  important  matter  in 
his  report  for  1875  : — 

*^  We  are  in  this  peculiar  and  almost  unique  position  in  Scotland, 
that  while  our  number  of  yearly  admissions  increases,  our  numbers 
left  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  diminished  for  the  past  three  3'ears. 
There  are  several  causes  for  this.  Our  recoveries  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  a  large  number  of  unrecovered  but  quiet  cases  are  removed, 
at  my  advice,  by  their  friends.  Our  proximity  to  town  and  the 
extraordinarily  ready  access  provided  by  the  tramways  are  circum- 
stances which  most  people,  and  among  them  many  high  authorities 
in  lunacy  matters,  would  consider  great  disadvantages.    Their  effect 
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is  to  bring  the  relatives  of  our  poorer  patients  oat  to  the  asylum  to 
visit  them,  to  an  extent  quite  unknown  in  country  asylums.  In  this 
way,  an  interest  in  them  is  kept  up,  and  very  few  of  them  indeed  are 
forgotten  and  neglected  by  their  kith  and  kin.  This  is  an  influence 
which  often  saves  them  from  falling  into  incurable  insanity;  it 
gives  many  of  them  unbounded  pleasure,  it  keeps  alive  home  feelings 
and  associations,  and  it  brings  a  direct  public  opinion  of  the  most 
unsleeping  and  critical  kind  to  bear  on  the  officers  and  attendants 
of  the  institution — all  matters  of  incalculable  importance  and  much 
difficulty  of  attainment. 

^'  When  the  relatives  see  that  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed 
off,  the}'  are  often  disposed  to  take  them  out  for  a  day  or  two  to  see 
how  they  get  on.  If  this  succeeds  they  try  them  at  their  usoal 
employments,  and,  if  they  do  well,  are  often  anxious  to  have  them 
home  altogether.  It  is  by  this  most  natural  of  all  means  that  any 
undue  accumulation  of  the  incurably  insane  has  been  avoided  for  the 
past  three  j^ears,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  for  such,  which 
is  so  urgent  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  solved 
for  us  at  no  cost  to  the  rates  whatever.  I  find  f^om  the  report  of 
the  conmiissioners  in  lunacy  that  Edinburgh  is  the  onl}*  county  in 
Scotland  the  majority  of  whose  population  is  urban,  where  the 
numbers  of  the  registered  insane,  whether  in  asylums  or  not,  have 
absolutely  diminished  for  the  last  three  years." 

Another  beneficial  result  of  this  frequent  visitation  is  noted 
in  higher  standards  of  excellence,  and  consequently  increased 
confidence  of  the  community.  In  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  1,026  patients  were  treated  in  the  year  passed  (1875), 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  suicide^  untoward  accident^ 
or  case  of  epidemic  disease,  although  extensive  alterations  in 
the  asylum  were  making,  the  report  continues : — 

'^  In  addition  to  the  requisites  of  a  good  ordinary  hospital,  in 
the  way  of  light  and  air,  ventilation  and  cheerf\ilness,  sanitary 
apparatus  and  baths,  and  convenience  of  administration,  we  require 
extended  and  varied  means  of  occupation  and  amusement,  day- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  workshops  of  all  kinds,  extensive  gardens 
and  farms,  pleasure-grounds,  and  billiard-rooms,  etc.  The  extreme 
importance  of  the  curative  aspect  of  the  institution,  as  distinguished 
from  its  boarding-house  character,  is  amply  attested  by  the  enormous 
and  increasing  number  of  admissions  of  recent  cases." 

This  statement  may  well  be  considered  carefully,  where 
decreased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  community  is  com- 
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plained  of  as  a  cause  of  fewer  admissions  of  acute  cases.* 
Can  we  not,  too,  in  some  such  way,  reduce  the  accumulation 
of  chronic  cases  in  our  public  institutions  and  diminish  that 
unfortunate  class  described  by  Maudsley  as  ^asylum-made 
lunatics"? 

Good  Ast/lumSy  as  a  Hule^  Better  than  Homes. 

The  first  patient  admitted  to  a  Massachusetts  insane  asylum 
was  a  person  brought  by  his  own  father,  who  thought  the 
young  man  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  whose  treatment 
consisted  in  whipping  him.  From  that  day  to  this,  although 
the  ideas  of  the  people  have  very  much  changed  and  more 
enlightened  views  prevail,  no  one  familiar  with  the  insane 
can,  I  think,  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they  often  are  treated 
with  more  uniform  consideration  and  kindness  in  our  best 
asylums  than  by  their  own  friends  in  their  own  homes.  Indi- 
vidual and  striking  illustrations  of  this  statement  are  con- 
stantly brought  under  the  observation  of  the  officers  of 
asylums. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  asylum  superintendents,  too,  almost 
universally  throughout  the  country,  that,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  treatment  in  an  asylum  gives  the  most 
chances  of  a  cure  f  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  as  they  are  now  constructed,  the  good  of  the  individual 
must  be  occasionally  sacrificed  to  conform  to  requirements 
deemed  necessary  for  others,  but  not  needed  by  him. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  an  asylum,  as  now  exfst- 
iug,  is  the  only  thing  possible  or  the  best  thing  practicable  in 

*  The  fact  is  that  the  two  are  not  necessarily  at  all  connected.  *  If  the  community 
limply  learn  to  tmst  asylums  more,  they  will  send  more  of  their  ftiends  to  them, 
until  they  are  full ;  if  they  learn,  also,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  asylum  is  curative, 
that  the  wards  are  not  crowded  to  excess  with  inmates  who  would  be  better  off  else- 
wbere,  and  that  the  idea  in  treatment  is  to  keep  people  out  of  asylums,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  they  will  act  accordingly. 

t  This  opinion  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  the  statistics  upon  which 
it  is  sometimes  based  do  not  prove  the  fact.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  of  those 
wbo  enter  an  asylum  early,  f^om  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent,  are  cured,  and  in  a  short 
time ;  while  the  others  are  incurable  just  about  in  proportion  as  their  friends  delay 
•ending  them  to  asylums.  If,  in  similar  way,  we  grouped  all  pulmonary  diseases 
together,  we  might  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  pleurisy  and  lung  fever 
get  well  because  the  symptoms  in  those  diseases  are  early  severe  enough  to  make 
luMpital  treatment  or  rest  in  bed  necessary,  and  that  consumptives  never  get  well 
became  they  never  seek  hospital  treatment  until  progressive  weakness  compels  them 
to  do  fo,  or  until  the  disease  is  fiur  advanced,— a  manifest  reduclio  ad  abmrdtun. 


* .» 
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all  cases.  Florence  Nightingale,  in  1876,  summed  up  her 
great  experience  in  these  words,  ^  Hospitals  are  but  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  civilization.  At  present,  hospitals  are  the 
only  place  where  the  sick  poor  can  be  nursed,  or,  indeed, 
often  the  sick  rich.  But  the  ultimate  object  is  to  nurse  all 
sick  at  home."  Sir  James  Simpson  devoted  the  ripest  years 
of  his  life  to  opposing  the  agglomeration  of  disease  of  all 
kinds.  Sir  James  Coxe,  after  forty  years*  active  work  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  nearly  twenty  years  on  the  lunacy 
commission  of  Scotland,  attaches  no  therapeutic  value  to 
insane  asylumns,  but  regards  them  simply  as  conveniences. 
Professor  Meynert  tells  the  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  listen  to  his  lectures  in  Vienna,  that  something  is 
lost  in  all  cases  although  more  is  generally  gained,  in  sending 
an  insane  person  to  an  asylum.  Maudsley,  Blandford  and 
others  treat  even  some  of  the  most  violent  forms  of  mental 
disease  in  private  houses  in  those  rare  cases  when  the  circum- 
stances, surroundings  and  associations  of  their  patients  to 
such  that  they  can  command  anything  that  is  needed  for  their 
proper  treatment ;  and  cures  are  often  more  rapid  thus.  The 
cases  are  decidedly  the  smaller  number,  however,  where  home 
treatment  of  insanity  can  be  recommended,  and  the  points  in 
which  our  asylums  excel  are  growing  more  from  year  to  year. 

Project  of.  a  Law. 

The  American  Association  of  Superintendents,  a  half-dozen 
years  ago,  prepared  a  project  of  a 'law,  which  has  become  a 
statute  in  Pennsylvania,  giving  their  views  upon  this  general 
question.  Sp  far  as  they  go  they  are  admirable,  and  are 
given  here  entire  as  dealing  with  an  important  subject : — 

"  The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institations 
for  the  Insane,  believing  tiiat  certain  relations  of  the  insane  shoald  be  regu- 
lated by  statutory  enactments  calculated  to  secure  their  rights  and  also 
the  rights  of  those  intrusted  with  their  care,  or  connected  with  them  bv 
ties  of  relation  or  friendship,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
enforce  the  claims  of  an  enlightened  humanity,  for  this  purpose  recommend 
that  the  following  legal  provisions  be  adopted  by  every  State  whose  existing 
laws  do  not  already  satisfactorily  provide  for  these  great  ends: — 

"  1.  Insane  pei-sons  may  be  i>laced  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  by  their 
legal  guardians,  or  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  in  case  they  have  no  guar> 
dians  j  but  never  without  the  certificate  of  one  or  more  reputable  physi- 
cians, after  a  personal  examination,  made  within  one  week  of  the  date 
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thereof;  and  this  certificate  to  be  duly  acknowledged  before  some  magis- 
trate or  judicial  officer,  who  shall  certify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signa- 
ture, and  to  the  respectability  of  the  signer. 

**  2.  Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  a  hospital,  or  other  suitable  place  of 
detention,  by  order  of  a  magistrate,  who,  after  proper  inquisition,  shall  find 
that  such  persons  are  at  large,  and  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  or 
require  hospital  care  and  treatment,  while  the  fact  of  their  insanity  shall 
be  certifietl  by  one  or  more  reputable  physicians,  as  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

''  3.  Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  a  hospital,  by  order  of  any  high 
judicial  officer,  after  the  following  course  of  proceedings,  viz. :  On  state- 
ment in  writing,  of  any  respectable  person,  that  a  certain  person  is  insane, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  himself,  or  of  others,  requires  his  restraint,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  appoint,  immediately,  a  commission  who  shall 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  factfi  of  the  case.  If,  in  their  opinion, 
it  is  a  suitable  case  for  confinement,  the  judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for 
such  disposition  of  the  insane  person  as  will  secure  the  objects  of  the 
measure. 

'*  4.  The  commission  provided  for  in  the  last  section  shall  bo  composed  of 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  four  persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
be  a  physician,  and  another  a  lawyer.  In  their  inquisition  they  shall  hear 
such  evidence  as  may  be  ofiTered  touching  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  statements  of  the  party  complained  of,  or  of  his  counsel.  The  party 
shall  have  seasonable  notice  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  judge  is  author- 
ized to  have  him  placed  in  suitable  custo4ly  while  the  inquisition  is  pending. 

"  5.  On  a  written  statement  being  addressed  by  some  resi>ectable  i)er8ou 
to  any  high  judicial  officer,  that  a  certain  -person,  then  confined  in  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  is  nut  insane,  and  is  thus  ui\justly  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
the  judge,  at  his  discretion,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  not  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  four  persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  a  physician, 
and  another  a  lawyer,  who  shall  hear  such  evidence  as  may  be  ofiere<l  touch- 
ing the  merits  of  the  case,  and,  without  summoning  the  party  to  meet  them, 
shall  have  a  personal  interview  with  him,  so  managed  as  to  prevent  him,  if 
possible,  from  suspecting  its  objects.  They  shall  report  their  proceedings  to 
the  judge,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  party  is  not  insane,  the  judge  shall 
issue  an  order  for  his  discharge. 

"  6.  If  the  officers  of  any  hospital  shall  wish  for  a  judicial  examination 
of  a  person  in  their  charge,  such  examination  shall  be  had  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  fifth  section. 

"  7.  The  commission  provided  for  in  the  fifth  section  shall  not  be  repeated, 
in  regard  to  the  same  party,  oft-oner  than  once  in  six  months ;  and  in  regard 
to  those  placed  in  a  hospital  under  the  third  section,  such  commission  shall 
not  be  appointed  within  the  first  six  mouths  of  their  residence  therein. 

"  8.  Persons  placed  in  a  hospital  under  the  first  section  of  this  act  may  be 
removed  therefrom  by  the  party  who  placed  them  in  it. 

**  9.  Persons  placed  in  a  hospital  under  the  second  section  of  this  act 
may  be  discharged  by  the  authorities  in  whom  the  government  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  ve«ted. 

"  10.  All  persons,  whose  legal  status  is  that  of  paupers,  may  be  placed  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  by  the  municipal  authorities  who  have  charge  of 
them,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  same  authority,  the  fact  of  insanity  be- 
ing established  as  in  the  first  section. 

"  11.    On  statement  in  writing  to  any  high  judicial  officer,  by  some  friend 
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of  tlie  party,  that  a  certain  party  placed  in  a  hospital  under  the  third  flec- 
tion is  losing  his  bodily  health,  and  that  consequently  his  welfare  would  be 
promoted  by  his  discharge,  or  that  his  mental  disease  has  so  far  changed  iti 
character  as  to  render  his  further  confinement  unnecessary,  the  judge  shall 
make  suitable  inquisition  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  according  to  its 
result,  may,  or  may  not,  order  the  discharge  of  the  party. 

**  1*2.  I'ersons  placed  in  any  hospital  for  the  insane  may  be  removed  there- 
from by  parties  Avho  have  become  responsible  for  the  payment  of  their 
expenses ;  provided  that  such  obligation  was  the  result  of  their  own  free 
act  and  accord,  and  not  of  the  operation  of  law,  and  that  its  terms  require 
the  removal  of  the  patient  in  order  to  avoid  further  responsibility. 

**  13.  Insane  persons  shall  not  be  made  responsible  for  criminal  acts  in  a 
criminal  suit,  unless  such  acts  shall  bo  proved  not  to  have  been  the  result, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  insanity. 

**  14.  Insane  persons  shall  not  be  tried  for  any  criminal  act  during  the 
existence  of  their  insanity ;  and  for  settling  this  issue  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  by  which  the  party  is  to  be  tried  shall  appoint  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  persons,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  physicians,  and  one,  at  least,  if  possible,  an  expert  in  insanity,  who  shall 
examine  the  accused,  hear  the  evidence  that  may  be  offered  touching  the 
case,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  judge,  with  their  opinions  respecting 
his  mental  condition.  If  it  be  their  opinion  that  he  is  not  insane,  he  shall  be 
brought  to  trial ;  but  if  they  consider  him  insane,  or  are  in  doubt  respecting 
his  mental  condition,  the  judge  shall  order  him  to  be  placed  in  some  hospital 
for  the  insane,  or  some  other  place  favorable  for  a  scientific  observation  of 
his  mental  condition.  The  person  to  whose  custody  he  may  be  committed 
shall  report  to  the  judge  respecting  his  mental  condition,  previous  to  the 
next  terra  of  court,  and  if  such  report  is  not  satisfactory,  the  judge  shall 
appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry,  in  the  manner  just  meutione^l,  whose 
opinion  shall  be  followed  by  the  same  proceedings  as  in  the  first  instance. 

"  15.  Whenever  any  person  is  acquitted  in  a  criminal  suit,  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  the  jury  shall  declare  this  fact  in  their  verdict;  and  the  court 
shall  order  the  prisoner  to  be  committed  to  some  place  of  confinement  for 
safe-kecpin«^  or  treatment,  there  to  be  retained  until  he  may  be  discharged 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  next  section. 

"  IC.  If  any  judge  of  the  highest  court  having  original  jurisdiction  shall 
be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  presented  to  him  that  the  prisoner  has  recov- 
ered, and  that  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  in  which  the  criminal  act  was  com- 
mitted Avas  the  first  and  only  one  he  had  cA'er  experienced,  he  may  order 
his  unconditional  discharge ;  if,  however,  it  shall  appear  that  such  i)aroxysm 
of  insanity  was  i)receded  by  at  least  one  other,  then  the  court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  appoint  a  guardian  of  his  person,  and  to  him  commit  the  care  of 
the  prisoner,  said  guardian  giving  bonds  for  any  damage  his  ward  may  com- 
mit :  providedj  alwaySf  that  in  case  of  homicide,  or  attempted  homicide,  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  discharged  unless  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  managers  of  the  hosx)ital,  and  the  court  before  which 
he  was  tried. 

"  17.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  or  other  high  judicial  ofiicer,  that  a  certain  insane  x>erson  is  mani- 
festly sufiering  from  the  want  of  proper  care  or  treatment,  he  shall  order 
such  person  to  be  placed  in  some  hospital  for  the  insane  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  legally  bound  to  maintain  him. 

'^  18.    Application  for  the  guardianship  of  an  insane  person  shall  be  made 
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to  the  judge  of  probate,  or  jadge  having  similar  Jurisdiction,  -who,  after 
a  hearing  of  the  parties,  shall  grant  the  measure,  if  satisfied  that  the  per- 
son is  insane  and  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  discreetly.  Seasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  the  measure,  if  at 
large,  and  if  under  restraint,  to  those  having  charge  of  him  ;  but  his  pres- 
ence in  court,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  the  notice  to  him,  ma}'  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  such  reading  or  personal  attendance  would 
probably  be  detrimental  to  his  mental  or  bodily  health.  The  removal  of 
the  guardianship  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  procedure  as  its 
appointment. 

'*  19.-  Insane  persons  shall  be  made  responsible,  in  a  civil  suit,  for  any 
injury  they  may  oommit  upon  the  person  or  property  of  others;  reference 
being  had  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  both 
parties,  to  the  provocation  sustained  by  the  defendant,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  a  criminal  suit,  would  furnish  ground  for  mitigation 
of  punishment. 

**  20.  The  contracts  of  the  insane  shall  not  be  valid,  nnless  it  can  be 
shown  either  that  such  acts  were  for  articles  of  necessity  or  comfort,  suit- 
able to  the  means  and  condition  of  the  party,  or  that  the  other  party  ha3 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  mental  impairment,  and  that  the 
transaction  exhibited  no  marks  of  unfair  advantage. 

**21.  A  will  may  be  invalidate<l  on  the  ground  of  the  testator's  insanity, 
provided  it  be  proved  that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature 
and  consequence  of  the  transaction,  or  of  appreciating  the  relative  values 
of  property,  or  of  remembering  and  calling  to  mind  all  the  heirs-at-law,  or 
of  resisting  all  attempts  to  substitute  the  will  of  others  fur  his  own.  A  will 
may  also  be  invalidated  on  the  ground  of  the  testator's  insanity,  provided 
it  be  proved  that  he  entertained  delusions  respecting  any  heirs-at-law  calcu- 
lated to  produce  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them." 

Dr,  BucknilVs  Letter. 

There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the 
insane,  which  has  not  been  considered  by  the  writer,  but 
which  may  become  of  importance,  as  our  communities  grow 
in  wealth,  if  indeed  it  is  not  such  already.  It  is  a  matter 
which  the  customs  of  England  made  necessary  in  very  early 
days;  and,  although  we  should  not  be  likely  to  adopt  precisely 
the  same  method  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  there  in  the 
following  interesting  and  important  letter  from  Dr.  Bucknill, 
for  many  years  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor,  and  still  earlier  a 
superintendent  of  large  experience  : — 

"39  WiMPOLB  Stuebt,  W.  London,  ) 
"November  28, 1876.     ] 

*^  Mt  Dear  Sib  : — You  have  set  me  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  at  least  a  sketch  of  the  function  of  the 
Ix>rd  Chancellor's  Visitors  of  Lunatics. 

03 
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*'  It  seems  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  over  lunatics  is  derived  from  feudal  custom, 
under  which  the  Crown  assumed,  as  part  of  its  prerogative,  the  care 
and  custody'  of  those  who  from  want  of  understanding  were  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  This  rojal  prerogative  existed  before 
the  statute  of  17  Edward  II.,  called  Prerogativa  Regis,  which  is 
declaratory  only.  [See  Elmer's  Practice  in  Lunacy.]  And  although 
Elmer  thinks  that  the  sovereign  acted  in  this  matter  as  parens  patriot 
it  seems  more  probable  that  this  power  was  assumed  as  the  head  or 
chief  of  the  military  force.  A  lunatic  vassal  not  being  able  to  render 
that  service  upon  which  the  tenure  of  his  land  depended,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  non  compos  mentis^  the  sovereign  assumed,  for 
the  time  being,  the  direct  control  of  his  property,  most  property  in 
those  ages  being  in  the  form  of  landed  possessions. 

^'  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Crown  deputes  its  authority  over  lunatics,  under 
the  sign  manual,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted  in  later  years  by 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  nor  with  the  somewhat  nice  and 
difficult  question  of  the  point  where  matters  in  lunacy  cease  to  be 
under  the  royal  prerogative  and  come  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  The  control  and  custody  of  lunatics  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
under  the  sign  manual,  is  now  regulated  by  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, called  tlie  Lunac}^  Regulation  Acts.  The  earliest  of  these  Is 
dated  July  24,  1833  ;  the  second,  August  15,  1853 ;  and  the  third 
and  last,  August  7,  1862. 

^^The  most  important  officials  whose  powers  are  created  and 
defined  under  these  Acts  are  the  masters  in  lunacj^,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  preside,  as  judges  under  the  groat  seal,  at  all  inquiries  as  to  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  of  an}'  person  alleged  to  be  of 
unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  affairs. 
This  inquiry  is  called  an  inquisition,  and  takes  place  in  cousequeDce 
of  an  order  to  that  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  order  is  the 
result  of  a  petition  from  some  person  or  persons  interested,  or  of 
information  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  a  certain  person,  be- 
ing of  unsound  mind,  has  property  which  is  not  properly  protected. 

^'  In  the  initial  stage,  all  these  proceedings  have  reference  to  the 
care  of  the  property,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  person  of  the  lunatic 
Afler  the  person  has  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  the  master 
has  to  ascertain  what  property  he  i)ossesses,  and  who  are  interested 
in  it  as  the  heir-at-law  and  the  next  of  kin.  They  have  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  the  proper  care  and  expenditure  of  the  property,  and  for 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  lunatic,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  nominate  two  verj^  important  ofllcials  in  each  case,  who  a^ 
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respectively  called  the  Committee  of  the  Person  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Estate.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Committee  of  the  Person  is 
the  next  of  kin  or  some  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  lunatic,  while  the  Committee  of  the  Estate  is  the 
heir-at-law,  who  naturally  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  property,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  these  interests  very  frequently 
conflict. 

*^  The  Committee  of  the  Estate  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  prop- 
erty, hands  over  to  the  Committee  of  the  Person  so  much  of  it  as  he 
may  be  ordered  to  do  by  the  court,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic, 
and  accounts  for  the  whole  to  the  Master  in  Lunacy. 

*^  The  Committee  of  the  Person  has  the  charge  and  care  of  the 
lunatic  and  of  his  treatment.  He  ought  to  expend  upon  his  care, 
treatment,  comfort  and  pleasure  the  whole  of  ths  moneys  he  receives 
for  that  purpose.  He  enjoys  a  very  wide  liberty  and  choice  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  the  duties » he  has  undertaken, 
and  he  is  exempted,  in  many  important  respects,  from  the  operation 
of  the  lunacy  laws  as  they  apply  to  persons  who  are  of  unsound  mind, 
but  have  not  been  so  found  by  inquisition ;  for  instance,  he  has  the 
power  of  placing  the  lunatic  in  any  asylum  without  medical  certifi- 
cates. It  is  the  main  function  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitors  to 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  of  the  Person  dis- 
charges his  duties  and  to  report  them  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

'^  The  appointment  and  powers  of  the  Visitors  were  first  enacted 
in  1833,  3  and  4  Guilielmi  IV.,  under  which,  section  second, 
two  physicians  and  one  barrister  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
*  superintending^  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  found  idiot,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind  by 
inquisition.' 

*^The  visits  under  this  statute  were  only  once  a  year,  and  the 
superintendence,  therefore,  could  not  be  very  stringent. 

^^  Twenty  years  afterwards  another  statute,  16  and  17  Vic,  cap. 
70,  further  defined  the  duties  of  the  Visitors,  and  constituted  them 
into  ^a  board  for  their  mutual  guidance  and  direction  in  matters 
connected  with  the  visitors  of  lunatics,'  and  at  the  same  time 
subjecting  them  as  to  the  times,  rotation  and  manner  of  their  visita- 
tions to  the  general  orders  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  general 
orders,  often  having  been  laid  before  Parliament  and  not  having 
been  objected  to  by  Parliament,  then  acquired  the  force  and 
validity  of  law. 

^^Such  general  orders  were  made  and  issued  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1855,  by  Lord  Cranworth,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Lords  Justices  Knight,  Bruce  and 
Turner;  and  notwithstanding  the  important  alterations  made  in 
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lanacy  regulations  by  the  statute  of  1862,  these  general  orders  of 
1855  still  form  a  main  part  of  the  law  under  which  the  visitors  most 
act. 

^^  The  second  and  third  of  these  general  orders  are  the  most  ioi- 
portant,  and  are  as  follows : — 

"  *  2.  That  the  medical  visitors  of  lunatics  do  on  each  occasion  of  visit- 
ing any  lunatic,  inquire  and  examine  whether  such  lunatic  is  maintained 
in  a  suitable  and  proper  manner,  having  regard  to  the  then  existing 
amount  of  the  allowance  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  the  then  existing  scheme 
approved  of  for  the  maintenance  of  such  lunatic ;  and  also,  whether  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  then  fortune  and  income  of  such  lunatic  it  appears 
expedient  that  any,  and  what,  addition  should  be  made  to  his  comforts, 
or  any,  and  what,  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  scheme  for  or  manner 
of  his  maintenance.     ^ 

"  '  3.  That  if  the  said  visitors  shall,  on  such  inquiry  and  examination,  con- 
sider that  the  lunatic  is  not  maintained  in  such  suitable  and  proper  manner 
as  is  aforesaid ;  or  that  the  allowance  provided  for  his  maintenance  is  not 
duly  applied ;  or  that  any  provision  in  the  scheme  for  his  maintenance, 
eitlier  for  his  personal  comfort  or  enjoyment,  or  otlienvise,  is  not  duly 
observed ;  or  that  any  addition  to  the  comforts,  or  any  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  should  be  made,  to  which  his 
then  fortune  or  income  is  capable  of  providiug,  they  shall  forthwith  make 
a  special  report,  stating  such  their  opinion,  and  the  grounds  thereof  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors.' 

"  The  fourth  order  directs  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  shall  consider 
the  report  made  to  them  by  the  individual  visitor,  and,  if  they  think 
fit,  refer  it  to  the  masters,  ^  or  take  such  other  steps  therein  as  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  expedient.' 

"  The  fifth  order  directs  that  the  masters  may  investigate  any  such 
report,  and  make  such  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  they  '  may 
deem  proper.' 

"In  1862,  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  under  the  old 
title  of  Lunacy  Regulations,  25  and  26  Vic,  cap.  86,  b}'  which  the 
visitations  to  Chancery  lunatics  living  in  private  houses  were 
increased  from  once  to  four  times  a  3'ear,  the  duties  of  the  visitors 
being  left  otherwise  very  much  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  earlier 
statutes  and  defined  by  the  general  orders  which  I  have  quoted. 

"  These  duties,  as  fixed  by  the  statutes,  bj'  the  general  orders, 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  Board,  may  briefly  be  defined  as  follows : 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is 
taken  by  each  visitor  in  rotation  ;  that  is  to  saj',  for  two  consecutive 
visits  to  patients  living  in  private  houses. 

"  Eacli  patient  living  in  a  private  house  is  visited  once  in  each 
quarter  of  a  year,  each  patient  living  in  an  asylum  is  visited  once  a 
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year.  This  distinction  is  made  by  the  statute  of  1862,  no  doubt, 
on  the  ground  that  all  lunatics  residing  in  asylums  are  also  visited 
by  the  commissioners  in  lunacj'  and  in  the  provinces  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  acting,  either  as  visitors  of  licensed  houses  or  as  visiting 
justices  of  county  asylums,  whereas  lunatics  residing  in  private 
houses  are  visited  onl}*  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  visitors. 

'*  The  visitors  have  to  inquire  and  report  upon  these  several 
beads:  1.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  lunatic.  2.  His  bodily  condi- 
tion. 3.  His  care  and  treatment,  having  regard  to  the  due  provision 
of  comforts  ordered  for  him  by  the  court  and  to  the  amount  of  his 
income. 

*'  If  everything  is  satisfactory  on  these  heads,  they  have  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  direct ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  to  make  what  is  called  a  special  report,  which  is  made,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  their  board,  by  whom  it  is  dealt  with  either ;  (1)  by 
calling  the  committee  before  them,  to  whom  the  fault  found  is  com- 
municated, and  by  whom,  in  many  instances,  amendment  is  promised 
and  carried  out ;  (2)  by  referring  the  report  to  the  masters,  who 
have  large  powers  of  control  over  the  committees,  deputed  to  them 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  (3)  by  reporting  directly  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself. 

^^  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  special  reports  of  the  visitors 
have  reference  to  some  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Person  by  which  the  lunatic  suffers ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
committee  proving  refractory  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
visitors,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  as  a  dernier  resaort^  dismiss  him 
fh)m  his  office.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  special  report  has 
reference  to  an  inadequate  allowance  made  from  the  estate  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunatic,  and  in  another  class  of  cases  the  special 
reports  have  reference  to  the  recovery  of  the  lunatic,  in  which  case 
the  former  lunatic  has  to  present  a  petition  to  the  court  that  his 
inquisition  may  be  superseded.  Such  is  the  system  which  you  ask 
me  to  explain, — not  a  very  simple  one  I  fear  you  will  think, — but 
upon  its  merits  or  demerits  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  an  opinion. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Doctor  Folsom, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'^  John  Charles  Bucknill." 

Certain  Asyluai  Needs. 

ff        Education  in  Hygiene. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  purely  mental  exertion  is  the 
most  common  predisposing  cause  of  disease  of  the  mind, 
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especially  ii^hen  joined  with  any  of  the  three  ^  causes "  most 
frequently  assigned  in  the  reports  of  oar  insane  asylums; 
namely,  heredity,  intemperance,  and  ill-health.  The  first 
authorities,  however,  consider  that  such  is  not  entirely  the 
case ;  that  emotional  excitement,  disappointed  hopes,  or  some 
form  of  egoYsm  are  more  frequently  at  fault,  and  that  the  best 
preventive  of  mental  disease,  even  in  those  predisposed  to  it, 
is  education,  or  wisely  directed  intellectual  activity,  leading  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  ways  of  living. 

Although  essentially  a  disease  of  high  civilization,  and  not 
prevalent  largely  where  there  is  little  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  life,  or  where  the  struggle  for  existence  involves  the 
exercise  of  muscles  rather  than  of  brains,  insanity  prevails 
most,  other  things  being  equal,  where  thought  stagnates. 
Even  Pinel  speaks  of  its  rarity  among  those  professions 
giving  exercise  to  the  intellectual  and  not  the  emotional 
faculties. 

**The  more  joints,  the  more  rheumatism,"  was  the  apt 
criticism  on  one  of  those  marvels  of  workmanship  that  lately 
came  from  the  hands  of  one  of  our  microscope  makers.  In 
like  manner,  as  our  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  as  our 
capacities  for  enjoyment  intensify,  so  is  the  keenness  of  our 
suffering  sharpened,  so  do  the  requisites  for  moral,  mental 
and  physical  health  become  more  numerous;  and,  imless  a 
sound  education  gives  us  a  correspondingly  greater  knowl- 
edge of  that  wonderful  mechanism,  the  human  body,  disease 
of  all  kinds  must  increase. 

If,  therefore,  the  mere  healthy  development  of  the  brain  in 
itself  conduces  to  preserve  its  health,  how  doubly  important 
that  education  becomes  when  it  is  made  to  teach  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  special  course  to  be  taken  in  each  Individ* 
ual  case  to  preserve  bodily  and  mental  health.  But  what  i5 
done  in  our  high  schools,  our  colleges,  our  medical  schools, 
or  even  in  our  asylums,  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable  result? 
We  must  answer,  almost  absolutely  nothing. 

Even  in  our  asylums,  where  the  medical  staff  are  busied 
with  a  multiplicity  of  routine  duties,  and  have  time  for  little 
else,  the  convalescents  and  sufferers  from  chronic  illness  not 
only  do  not  get  that  information  which  many  of  them  would 
gladly  receive,  and  which  would  help  them  to  maintain  their 
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health  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  remain  at  home  when  dis- 
charged, but  they  are  not  even  taught  the  evils  of  persisting 
in  a  diet  which  surely  adds  to  their  chances  of  a  relapse,  or 
in  habits  as  regards  exercise,  clothing,  ventilation,  etc.,  which 
certainly  do  not  promote  health.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
it  often  follows  that  they  go  home,  refuse  advice,  continue  in 
their  erroneous  methods  of  living,  follow  a  course  whose  log- 
ical result  is  a  relapse  or  recurrent  attack  and  return  to  the 
asylum  with  diminished  chances  of  a  permanent  cure. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  there  are  not  many 
who  will  neglect  all  advice,  others  who  are  mentally  incapable 
of  sufficient  persistent  effort  to  follow  wise  counsel,  and  a 
certain  number  whose  predisposition  to  disease  is  so  great  as 
to  render  them  unable  to  bear  the  trials  common  to  the  lives 
of  most  people  without  breaking  down  ;  but  experience  justi- 
fies the  statement  that  even  with  those  who  have  had  one 
attack  of  mental  disease,  a  second  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
warded  off  by  wise  methods  of  living. 

Better  Hospitals  and  Tmined  Nurses. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  a  purely 
material  organ,  and  yet  we  go  on  building  our  hospitals  for 
treating  it  essentially  on  the  same  plan  as  when  they  were 
simply  regarded  as  prisons  for  confining  persons  dangerous 
to  society ;  we  do  not  provide  a  single  ward*  for  the  care  ot 
those  who  need  to  be  removed  from  the  boisterous  noise, 
occupation,  and  amusement,  which  are  the  only  salvation  for 
others  to  prevent  their  relapsing  into  incurable  insanity  ;  and 
more  important  still,  although  we  have  many  excellent  attend- 
ants, of  whose  faithfulness  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their 
work  it  is  impossible  to  spedk  without  some  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm, we  lack  some  system  of  training  them  for  their  work.f 

*  This  is  considered  of  great  importance  elsewhere.  We  find  the  following  criti- 
ctem  by  the  Cora  mission  in  Lunacy  on  an  English  asylnm  in  1875:  "In  connection 
^itb  matters  relating  to  the  treatment  uf  the  sicic,  we  desire  again  to  draw  attention 
Co  tfao  want  of  a  ward  set  aside  as  a  hospital,  and  furnished  with  proper  furniture  and 
appliances  for  the  patients  laboring  under  t)odily  disease." 

'f  In  many  establishments  in  France,  as  early  as  1837,  the  attendants  were  required 
to  bare  undergone  a  system  of  training  previous  to  their  api>ointnicnt ;  and  attend- 
ants were  trained  for  other  asylums  at  the  retreat  in  York,  forty  years  ago.  In 
Scotland,  the  commissioners  keep  records  of  ail  attendants  who  have  been  discharged 
f^m  any  asylum  for  any  gross  fault,  so  that  they  cannot  be  employed  again  else- 
^vliere,  in  ignorance  of  that  fact. 
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In  many  of  our  nsylums,  we  have  not  a  single  educated  nurse* 
who  knows  how  to  care  for  any  severe  illness  confining 
patients  to  their  beds. 

This  difficulty  of  getting  trained  nurses  and  attendants  is 
one  of  serious  moment.  A  dozen  years  ago  it  was  nearly 
impossible,  and  the  systematic  and  thorough  education  of  them 
for  their  work  began  only  since  the  Crimean  war.  Dr.  Bell's 
'*  Directions  for  Attendants "  is  the  earliest  treatise  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  devoted  to  this  important  subject. 
Dr.  Woodward  published  a  similar  one  for  the  Worcester 
Asylum  in  the  same  year  (1839)  several  years  before  Con- 
olly's  "'Teachings  for  Attendants  on  Lunatics,"  and  a  dozen 
years  before  Dr.  Kirkbride's  and  Dr.  Curwen's.  Florence 
Nightingale*s  ''  Notes  on  Nursing ''  came  much  later.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  books  have  been  heard  of  by  many  of 
our  attendants,  and  it  is  possible  to  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  places  where  this  matter  is  arranged  on  a  generally 
satisfactory  basis. 

In  two  of  the  large  hospitals  of  England  (the  London  and 
St.  Bartholomew's)  the  nurses  have  only  lately  been  relieved 
of  the  scrubbing.  In  our  asylums  we  expect  one  person  to 
be  nurse,  attendant,  night-watch,  companion  to  the  patient, 
and  wash  the  windows  and  scrub  the  back-stairs,  all  for  a  less 
sum  than  we  pay  to  a  second-rate  cook. 

Dr.  Maudsley  and  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne  have  lately  set 
on  foot  a  plan  for  female  nurses  in  male  wards  in  insane 
asylums,  and  it  is  said  "  the  presence  of  women  nurses  in  the 
male  wards  is  found  to  be  much  more  effective  in  restraining 
outbursts  of  violence,  abusive  language  and  offensive  habits 
than  the  presence  of  male  nurses." 

At  the  Mt.  Hope  Asylum,  near  Baltimore,  the  patients, 
nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  are  managed  entirely  by  the 
sisters  of  charity.  Physicians  make  regular  morning  visits, 
but  none  are  resident.  In  each  male  ward  there  is  one  male 
attendant,  subordinate  to  the  two  sisters  in  charge  of  that 
ward.  The  sisters  say,  themselves,  that  they  have  no  serious 
trouble  even  with  the  most  violent  patients,  and  that,  indeed, 
excitement  in  the  men  is  even  more  readily  quieted  by  them 
than  by  the  male  attendant.     When  visited,  without  warning, 

*  In  many  European  hospitals  there  arc  both  nurses  and  attendants. 
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by  the  writer  a  few  months  ago,  the  wards  were  in  excellent 
order,  quiet,  and  without  that  untidiness  which  is  usually 
found  where  men  have  sole  charge. 

There  are  some  admirable  features  about  the  asylum,  which 
are  certainly  not  common  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
rooms  of  the  convalescents  and  quiet  chronic  cases  have  win- 
dows without  guards,  as  is  the  case  in  the  passage-ways,  in 
the  pleasant  chapel,  entries,  and  in  the  cheerful  entertainment 
hall,  where  patients  likely  to  harm  themselves  or  others  never 
go  without  having  attendants  close  at  hand,  if  at  all ;  a 
prison-like  appearance  is  thereby  avoided,  wherever  it  seems 
easy  to  do  so.  The  sisters  devote  themselves  so  closely  to 
their  charge,  that  they  consider  high  fences  and  **  airing- 
courts  "  also  unnecessary.  We  might  well  learn  an  important 
lesson  from  their  work,  which  has  been  going  on  quietly  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  since  it  was  begun  under  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Steuart.* 

In  providing  for  the  chronic,  incurable  insane,  separating 
them  from  society,  which  is  strong,  and  from  the  actually  ill, 
who  are  weak,  the  Willard  Asylum  has  proved  a  success ;  but 
nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  done   by   us  for  those  of 
the  curable  who  are  depressed  by  their  ordinary  surroundings 
in  our  asylums,  as  at  present  managed.     Classification  does 
not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  where  one  roof  covers  such 
a  diversity  of  disease  and  of  mental  condition  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  error  and  injustice  to  make  curability  alone  the 
basis  of  division ;  for  many  of  the  chronic  insane  maintain 
Ibeir  intelligence  and  self-respect,  often  help  and  cheer  the 
ourable,  and  would  suffer  if  placed  with  dements.     Those  who 
sxre  so  far  demented  as  to  have  lost  their  human  identity 
filiould  manifestly  be  kept  away  from  the  rest,  jlist  as  much 
ci-8  from  children  or  any  others  likely  to  be  unfavorably  influ- 
enced by  association  with  them.     With  the  compamtively 
Bixall  num1>er  whose  condition  is  for  a  while  a  matter  of  some 
question,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
tliQ  doubt. 

*  See  piige  343.    The  Moant  Hope  Hospital  was  boilt  hj  the  sisterhood  who 
originally  in  charge  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  under  Dr.  Steuart. 
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Medical  Education, 

The  matter  of  medical  education  id  with  us,  at  the  present 
time,  a  most  pressing  one.  Its  importance  has  long  been 
recognized.  Governor  Adair  in  his  message  to  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1821,  urged  as  one  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  insane  asylum,  that  it  "would  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  medical  school,  which  would,  in  time, 
repay  the  obligation  by  useful  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  maladies  " ;  a  prophecy  which  it  is  needless  to  say  has 
not  been  fulfilled. 

Thirty  years  later.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  after  his  return  from 
Euroi)e,  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  establishing  pro- 
fessorships of  mental  disease,  and  finally  that  has  been  done 
in  a  few  of  our  leading  medical  schools ;  although,  in  one  of 
the  best,  the  lectures  were  first  delivered  in  private  parlors, 
as  the  faculty  did  not  deem  them  of  sufiScient  importance  to 
be  given  at  the  college. 

In  none  of  our  medical  schools,  however,  except  in  New 
York,  is  disease  of  the  mind  taught  clinically  by  observation, 
although  there  is  not  one  of  importance  in  Europe  where  it  is 
not  so  taught.  As  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Gray  of  Utica, 
"the  evils  of  this  lack  of  attention  to  the  pathology  of  insan- 
ity, and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
disease,  are  much  greater  than  the  public  are  aware  of.  If 
the  result  was  only  an  indifference  to  the  whole  subject  by 
medical  men,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  is  far  worse.  It 
is  the  application  of  a  false  theory,  which  not  only  deprives 
the  sufferer  of  proper  treatment,  which  he  has  the  right  to 
claim,  but  subjects  him  to  wrong  and  injurious  treatment, 
and  especially  to  neglect  of  remedies  in  the  beginning  whea 
the  disease  is  in  its  curable  stage." 

Formal  lectures  on  such  a  subject  are  of  just  as  much  prac-' 
tical  use  as  in  any  other  disease,  and  of  no  more.     Without  th0 
hospitals  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  the  instruction  at> 
the   bedside   and   in   the   dispensary   all   over  the    civilized 
world,  Louis,  Laeunec,  Oppolzer,  Skoda  and  Traube  might:^ 
almost  as  well  not  have  lived ;  their  brilliant  discoveries  im^ 
the  detection  of  the  different  forms  of  thoracic  disease  would^ 
have  scarcely  helped  the  world  at  large,  and   we   should 
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have  gone  on  treating  the  cough  which  needs  rest  in  bed 
in  the  same  way  with  that  which  warns  us  to  drive  our 
patients  out  into  the  open  air,  thereby  sacrificing  many  a  life 
which  we  now  save. 

The  vague  nomenclature,  the  supposed  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  the  assumed  ground  that  insanity  can  be 
treated  only  by  persons  peculiarly  gifted,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
its  forms  in  buildings  specifically  constructed,  has  conduced 
to  this  omission  on  the  part  of  our  universities.  We  have 
learned  that  nature  makes  no  leaps,  and  that  there  is  no  pos- 
itive line  of  demarcation  between  sanity  and  insanity ;  that 
about  one-half  of  the  recent  cases  get  well,  of  whom  a  little 
less  than  half  remain  so ;  that  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing  may  be  the  genius  of  inspiration  in  Joan  of  Arc  and 
a  conclusive  evidence  of  insanity  in  somebody  else;  that 
Julius  Csesar,  Mahomet  and  Napoleon  sufiered  from  a  mental 
disease,  by  virtue  of  which  persons  are  held  not  accr>untable 
for  murder  in  modem  courts ;  that  a  false  belief  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  delusion ;  that  Martin  Luther  was  not  insane ;  thai 
the  Agrippinas,  Neros,  Caiigulas  and  Tiberiuses  of  history 
were  probably  only  the  monstrosities  which  occasionally 
appear  in  modern  times ;  that  insanity  was  increased  by  the 
Crusades,  the  Reformation,  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions, the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  the  Commune,  the  religious 
xevival  in  Edinburgh,  and  diminished  in  the  manufacturing 
dbtricts  of  England  when  the  **hard  times''  compelled  the 
laborers  to  drink  less  gin. 

But  how  does  all  this  interesting  information  help  us,  when 
tile  ink  on  our  diplomas  is  scarcely  dry,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  sign  a  paper*  which  will  send  a  woman  to  an  insane 

*  lo  New  York  State  there  St  ft  reftiictioo,  wherebj  only  thoM  phjridani  thongbt 
^o  be  qoftUfled  to  do  lo,  ftie  allowed  to  sign  certificates  admittiDg  penoiii  to  ioiaiie 
ijlumi.   The  law  oo  the  rabject  to  as  follows :» 


Seeiian  I,  2, 3,  of  Chapter  446  of  the  Law  of  187i. 

Sicnos  1.    No  person  shall  be  committed  to  or  confined  as  a  (Mttcnt  in  any 
pablic  or  prirate,  or  in  any  inititntion,  home  or  retreat  for  the  fsirc  and  trcrat* 
of  the  hisanet  except  opon  the  certificate  of  two  pfayfii<  Uni,  uwU:r  (Mth,  setting 
^^Mth  the  insanity  of  snch  person.    But  no  penfin  shall  U;  beld  in  (i^nfliMrirM'fit  in  any 
^vicfa  asylum  for  more  than  fire  dayi,  nnless  within  ttuit  tiine  nu'-h  t^-rWWvnin  }m 
^X^prored  by  a  Judge  or  Justice  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Ciunty  or  di»tri('t  in  which 
realleged  lunatic  resides,  and  taid  ju'lgeor  juMti(«  may  iriMituff;  in<|iiiry  ntifl  iitke 
as  to  any  alleged  lunacy,  before  approring  or  disapproving  of  tij<'h  ('4;rtllicat« 
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asylum  for  life,  or  deprive  n  man  of  the  power  to  make  his 
will,  when  we  cannot  for  our  lives  tell  the  difference  between 
folie  circulaire  and  general  paralysis,  when  we  cannot  recog- 
uize  many  of  the  simplest  forms  of  mental  disease  in  their 
early  stages,  and  when  we  do  not  know  whether  the  best 
treatment  consists  in  sending  our  patients  to  the  inactivity  of 
an  asylum  or  for  a  tramp  among  the  hills,  or  whether  he  can 
as  well  or  better  be  cared  fcf  at  home? — an  uncertainty  which 
deprives  many  of  the  benefit  of  early  treatment.  It  is  eer* 
taiuly  as  rational  to  treat  common  cold  and  consumption  alike 
because  they  affect  the  same  organ,  a^  to  say  that  the  manifold 
forms  of  mental  disease  should  all  be  subjected  to  the  same 
general  rules. 

Insanity,  in  the  reports  of  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  is 
the  disease  of  which  so  many  recover,  so  many  do  not,  and 
60  many  die  ;  but  it  would  be  fully  as  rational  to  say  the  same 
of  all  patients  entering  our  general  hospitals  with  "cough" 
and  "  pain  in  the  chest " ;  for  insanity  is  really  only  a  symptom 
of  disease,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  symptoms ;  and  the 
disease  underlying  it  is  often  incurable  from  its  very  nature, 
and  often  readily  yielding  to  treatment.  The  different  forms 
often  require  as  different  treatment  as  brain  fever  and  pul- 
monary consumption. 

This  confusion  of  names  and  of  things,  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  seriously  prejudicial  effect  on  medical  education,  and  is  in  a 
large  degree  the  direct  result  of  this  very  want  of  adequate 
instruction  in  our  medical  schools. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sciences  are  each  year  claiming 
a  greater  part  of  the  student's  time,  already  too  short  for  the 

and  said  jndgc  or  justice  may,  in  his  discretion,  call  a  Jury  in  each  case  to  determine 
the  question  of  lunacy. 

$  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawf^il  for  any  physician  to  certify  to  the  insanity  of  any  person 
for  the  puri>ose  of  securing  his  commitment  to  an  asylum,  unless  said  physician  b6 
of  reputable  cliaractcr,  a  graduate  of  some  incorporated  medical  college,  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession  for 
at  least  tliree  years,  and  such  qualifications  shall  be  certified  to  by  a  judge  of  any 
court  of  record.  No  certificate  of  Insanity  shall  be  made  except  after  a  personAl 
examination  of  the  party  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  according  to  forms  prescribed  by 
the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  bear  date  of  not 
more  than  ten  days  prior  to  such  commitment. 

{  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  physician  to  certify  to  the  insanity  of  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  committing  him  to  an  asylum  of  which  the  said  physician  if 
citlicr  the  superintendent,  proprietor,  an  officer,  or  a  regular  professional  attending 
therehi.  * 
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work  he  must  do  ;  but,  in  adding  to  our  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, we  have  only  begun  to  drop  the  lumber  which  medicine, 
as  a  dogma,  had  to  carry.  Of  what  importance  is  it,  for 
instance,  to  the  busy  physician,  to  know  that  the  morphine 
which  he  injects  in  his  patient's  arm,  is  from  the  papaver 
somni/erum^  and  not  from  some  other  ^aparer,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  all  the  complex  processes  by  which  it  is  prepared  for 
use  ?  What  cares  he  from  which  one  of  the  scrophulariaceos 
comes  the  drop  which  quiets  the  too  rapid  pulsation  of  the 
heart  ?  These  things  are  all  very  well — the  expert  must  know 
them  ;  but  are  they  of  sufficient  importance  to  exclude  a  prac- 
tical study  of  vitally  important  problems  which  meet  every 
physician  face  to  face  in  every  year  of  his  practice  ? 

If  we  have  time  for  only  the  necessary  and  fundamental 
branches,  why  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  physician  simply 
begins  his  education  in  the  medical  school  and  leave  out 
many  of  the  details  which  only  a  specialist  is  required  to 
know,  to  be  filled  in  by  reading  afterwards?  With  four  thou- 
sand people  in  our  State  suffering  from  mental  disease,  and 
with  the  superintendent  of  every  insane  asylum  in  the  country 
complaining  that  curable  insanity  is  almost  universally  neg- 
lected in  its  early  and  curable  stage,  are  we  wise  to  exclude 
its  careful  study  from  our  list,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to 
investigate  the  action  of  digitalis  and  belladonna  on  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs,  or  to  learn  difficult  surgical  operations  which 
many  will  not  see  and  only  a  few  experts  will  ever  perform  ? 

**  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in  the  largest  sense,"  said  the 
late  Dr.  Parkcs,  "  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind 
,  and  body."  In  this  maxim,  and  in  its  observance,  we  must 
look  for  our  greatest  help  in  convincing  the  conmiunity  that 
insanity,  like  other  diseases,  is  to  a  great  degree  preventable, 
and  that  to  cure  or  to  prevent  it,  we  must  first  study  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  such  a  serious  defect  in  our 
medical  education  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people.  In  a  recent  report  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
sanitarians,  we  find  these  words:  ^A  third  branch  of  medi- 
cine, which  is  not  taught  in  our  schools,  is  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  jurisprudence  of  insanity.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  will  be  possible  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  this  university, 
but  I  would  keep  this  urgent  want  in  mind,  and  the  possibility 
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of  making  connections  with  some  public  or  private  establish- 
ments devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  can  supply 
the  necessary  facilities  and  receive  more  than  a  corresponding 
benefit."  • 

No  truer  word  has  been  spoken  than  that  ^  Insanity  is  part 
of  the  price  that  we  are  paying  for  the  imperfection  of  cor 
civilization  and  the  incompleteness  of  our  education.^  f 

Summary. 

If  our  century's  work  seem  to  any  to  offer  not  enough  to 
say  in  favor  of  our  past,  when  we  have  been  spending  mill- 
ions in  the  construction  of  asylums,  without  diminishing  the 
amount  of  insanity  or  increasing  our  cure-rate,  the  present 
offers  many  signs  of  encouragement.  We  have  made  mis- 
takes, it  is  true,  and  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  many  impor- 
tant points ;  but  earnest  people  are  at  work  over  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  more  and  more  certainty  is  reached  every 
year. 

That  we  have  started  from  as  small  beginnings,  and  have 
made  no  more  progress  in  other  branches  than  in  insanity, 
may  readily  be  seen  by  consulting  John  Howard's  account  of 
prisons,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  Europe,  published  in  1789,  andaa 
excellent  treatise  on  **  A  Century  of  Nursing,"  by  a  member 
of  the  hospital  committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associs^— 
tion  of  New  York,  issued  during  the  past  year. 

If  we  go  beyond  this  century,  we  shall  see  that  there  havo 
been  in  modern  times  four  great  epochs  in  the  history  ^^ 
the  treatment  of  insanity. 

(1.)  The  abolition  of  the  theory  of  possession  by  e^^ 
spirits — a  work  of  humanity,  in  which  St.  Vincent  de  Fd^ 
was  the  great  mover,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

(2.)    Pincl's  reform — also  essentially  humanitarian. 

(3.)  The  adoption  of  the  idea  of  the  cunibility  of  insa'^ 
ity ;  the  establishment  of  the  heil-anstdlten  in  Germany^ 
Esquirol's  visit  to  Ghcel  and  his  theories  of  asylum  constru 
tion ;  the  laws  in  England  compelling  the  several  counties 

•  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Reports  and  Papers  relating  to  Constrnctlon  and  Oi 
ization,  No.  I.    IJy  John  S.  Billings,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  A. 

t  Relation  of  Education  to  Insanity.    By  Edward  Jarrls,  M.  D.,  in  the  Report 
the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Education  for  1871. 
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provide  for  their  pauper  insane,  and  establishing  a  lunacy 
commission;  Rush,  Wyman,  Bell  and  Kirkbride  in  asylum 
construction  and  management;  Eay  and  others  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  insanity ;  the  reduction  of  mechanical  I'estraint 
in  the  United  States  forty  years  ago  to  a  point  below  that  in 
vogue  elsewhere;  and  finally,  the  abolition  of  mechanical 
restraint  begun  by  Hill  and  made  a  principle  of  treatment  by 
Conolly.  This  may  be  called  the  practical  movement,  arising 
in  England,  France,  and  later  in  Germany,  for  a  while  reach- 
ing its  highest  point  in  the  United  States,  now  best  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

(4.)  The  geneml  acceptance  of  the  somatic  and  rejection 
of  the  psychic  theory  of  insanity,  by  establishing  psychology 
on  the  basis  of  physiology  and  pathology — a  scientific  move- 
ment anticipated  by  John  Hunter,  begun  by  Bichat  and  Es- 
quirol,  carried  out  by  Griesinger  and  Yirchow. 

Humanity  is  now  the  basis  of  treatment  everywhere,  no- 
where more  laboriously  and  studiously  sought  for  than  in  the 
best  asylums  of  our  own  country. 

The  work  of  the  future,  the  rational  movement,  will  be 
for  each  nation  to  contribute  its  best,  and  for  all  to  unite 
humanity,  science  and  art  in  solving  problems  now  satisfac- 
torily met  by  none. 

The  history  of  mental  disease  shows  a  steadily  progressive 

development  of  rational  views  in  its  treatment.     So  long  as 

divine  inspiration  was  thought  to  be  its  cause,  the  insane  were 

Seated  as  seers  and  prophets ;  and,  as  such,  their  influence  on 

society  has  been  a  potent  one.    Under  the  later  theory  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  they  were  burned  or  hanged  by  the  courts,  and 

^hipped  by  their  custodians,  the  monks.     After  St.  Vincent 

de  Paul,  violence  and  force  in  their  treatment  gradually  gave 

^&y  to  deliberate  imposture.     For  a  while,  the  satirist  might 

^ve  said  that  their  care  under  the  doctors  consisted  in  show- 

^^g  that  what  was  good  for  a  sane  man  was  bad  for  one  insane ; 

^t^d  it  used  to  be  taught,  even  from  the  professors'  chairs, 

^hat  patients  were  benefited  by  continual  morbid  surround- 

^^gs,  while  the  doctors  must  make  a  special  exertion  under 

^he  same  circumstances  not  to  become  insane  themselves  ;  that 

^^ylums  for  the  chronic  insane  would  be  fatal  to  the  reason 
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of  the  curable  cases  which  would  be  inevitably  placed  wi 
them,  but  that  it  did  no  harm  to  subject  acute  cases  to  thci 
daily  influence  in  large  asylums,  and  that  the  insane  havei 
peculiar  exemption  from  diseases  and  influences  ordiaaril 
afiecting  well  people. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  our  practice  at  all  conr^— 
spond  with  our  knowledge  that  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  wc  have 
by  no  means  done  it  fully  yet ;  but  now  physicians  know  that 
they  must  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  insane,  just 
as  they  do  with  their  other  patients  ;  and  Dr.  Farr,  after  thirty- 
eight  years'  experience  in  the  science,  which  he  made,  of  sai^- 
itary  statistics,  says,  in  his  thirty-sixth  annual  report,  **  I^ 
fact,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  lunatic  remains  as  subject  to  zymoti^i 
constitutional  and  various  local  diseases  as  sane  people."^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  well  arranged  asylum  is  a  bett^^ 
place  for  an  insane  person  than  his  home ;  but  the  asylunt^ 
might  be  made  much  better  than  they  are,  if  we  used  a  smn-^^ 
part  of  the  money  now  expended  to  gain  a  questionable  arch  ^' 
tectural  magnificence  in  providing  more  attendants  and  i^ 
improving  our  facilities  for  medical  treatment. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  such  improved  asylums  in  properl^^ 
selected   cases,    our  general   practitioners  must   undorstanc^ 
mental  diseases,  as  the  majority  of  patients  come  under  thei^ 
exclusive  observation  in  the  early  and  more  curable  stages^ 
When  our  medical  schools  have  given  them  this  knowledge, 
may  we  not  fairly  expect  an  improvement  in  the  results  of 
our  treatment,  corresponding  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  Bright's  disease, 
especially  when  the  superintendents,  who  are  now  overbur- 
dened with  routine  work,  have  more  time  to  devote  to  their 
strictly  medical  duties? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  subject  which  interests  com- 
paratively few  persons.  Such  is  the  general  impression,  with- 
out doubt,  and  most  people  look  upon  insanity  as  something 
"hereditary,"  to  which  not  many  are  liable.  On  this  jioint, 
our  highest  authority  said  to  the  trustees  of  a  new  asylum  if 
"From  the  sad  disorder  which  is  to  be  treated  within  these 
walls,  no  one  has  any  i^rivilege  of  exemption.     No  accident 

•  Registrar-Gcncrars  Report  for  1873,  page  221. 
t  Addi-ess  at  Danville,  by  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  1869. 
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of  fortune  or  birth,  ho  measure  of  strength,  no  exercise  of 
prudence  may  be  able  to  save  you  from  the  fate  of  others  once 
as  little  likely  to  meet  it  as  you.     Or,  if  you  escape  person- 
ally, the  stroke  may  fall  on  child,  parent,  or  neighbor  with  far 
more  sorrow  than  if  it  fell  on  yourself.     You,  therefore,  are 
deeply  interested  in  having  it  perform  its  allotted  service  suc- 
eessfully,  and  are  bound,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  promote  this 
end," — an  opinion  fully  sustained  by  Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  says,* 
"Insanity  is  a  disorder  of  the  brain,  to  which,  under  certain 
contingencies,  every  one  is  liable."    Hogen,  too,  after  exhaust- 
ive researches  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, f 
has  concluded  that  the  influence  of  heredity,  although  consider- 
able, is  stin  much  less  than  has  usually  been  supposed.     The 
▼eiy  large  number  who  marry  wisely,  and  do  not  transmit 
I    their  infirmity  to  their  offspring,  do  not  usually  appear  in  our 
r  statistical  tables. 

Some  of  our  most  experienced  and  best-informed  alienists 
consider  the  manifold  diseases  of  the  mind  no  more  likely  to 
be  transmitted  to  offspring  than  Bright's  disease  and  pulmon- 
•17  consumption.  The  evidence  is  strong,  also,  that  they 
may  be  as  readily  eliminated  from  families  by  wise  marriages 
ind  judicious  modes  of  living.  In  either  disease,  of  course, 
tikere  are  cases  where  any  marriage  must  be  looked  upon  as 
anwise ;  but  they  are  not  so  universal  as  has  been  sometimes 
(apposed,  and  the  transmission  to  descendants  of  what  has 
[  been  sometimes  called  the  insane  temperament  has  given  to 
the  world  many  men  and  women  of  genius,  whom  we  could 
in  have  spared. 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  plague  was 
aaknown  in  Egypt.  |  One  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
'necessary  part  of  modern  civilization,  and  now,  under  a  still 
Uj^er  civilization,  the  area  over  which  it  may  be  feared  is 
aarrowing  from  year  to  year.  A  similar  result  may  be  fairly 
expected  with  regard  to  disease  of  the  mind. 

*B«portfbrl876. 

tetitistische  Untersnchnngen  ober  OeiBteskrankheiten.    Erlangen,  1876. 
t  TJeber  den  HiuigertyphaB  and  einige  rerwandte  Krankheitsformeiii  von  Radolph 
▼bcbow.    Berlin,  1868,  p.  68. 
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Diphtheria  in  Lynn  in  1876. 

In  investigating  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria which  has  Just  visited  Lynn  with  such  fatal  violence,  regard 
has  been  had  primarily  to  three  special  points,  viz. :  1.  The  natural 
conditions  under  which  the  disease  has  prevailed.  2.  The  artificial 
conditions  under  which  it  has  prevailed.    8.  Its  contagiousness. 

It  was  thought  that  more  would  be  gained  by  limiting  the  inquiry 
in  the  main  to  these  questions,  which  seem  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  public  measures  of  prophylaxis,  than  by  attempting  to  go 
over  the  whole  range  of  interesting  subjects  connected  with  a  disease 
so  wide-spread  and  fatal  as  to  demand  the  most  thorough  scrutiny 
of  all  facts  in  any  way  bearing  upon  it. 

The  aim  has  been,  in  making  up  this  report,  to  present  only  care- 
fully determined  facts,  and  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusions  derived  Arom  them. 

The  sources  depended  on  for  information  have  been :  1.  Accounts 
furnished  by  physicians.  2.  The  public  record  of  deaths.  8.  A 
personal  inspection  of  infected  premises  and  localities. 

In  this  way  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  518  cases  occurring 
during  the  year.  Complete  reports  were  made  by  sixteen  physicians 
of  the  place.  The  ratio  of  fatal  cases  to  the  whole  number  for 
these  complete  reports  was  one  to  4.9.  Allowing  the  same  to  have 
obtained  in  the  practice  of  the  physicians  who  made  no  report,  a 
deficiency  of  96  cases  is  estimated.  This  brings  the  whole  number 
up  to  G14,  which  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.  The  estimated 
population  of  Lynn  for  1876  is  38,550. 

The  work  of  personal  inspection  was  performed  mainly  by  Dr.  S. 
1(V.  Clark,  to  whose  faithful  and  efficient  assistance  your  corre- 
spondent is  much  indebted.  Acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  the 
physicians   who   have  so  cheerfull}'  furnished  fall  information   in 
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regard  to  their  own  cases.    Without  their  generoos  aid  this 
woold  have  been  impossible. 

The  table  which  follows  contains  an  aoooont  of  104  cases, 
selected,  but  taken  at  random,  and  believed  to  be  a  fair  aTerage 
the  whole.    Of  the  104  cases,  27  were  fatal,  or  one  to  eyery  3.8 
This  is  a  larger  ratio  of  fatality  than  the  average  of  the  year, 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  foand  in  the  circomstanoe  that  the 
for  the  table  were  collected  early  in  tiie  sommer,  and  the  cases  i 
▼estigated  were,  therefore,  mainly  tiiose  oocorring  in  the  season  of 
high  mortality.     When  the  dates  of  the  eases  in  the  table  are  takei 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  monthly  percentages 
fatality  given  in  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  epidemic  is 
misrepresented  in  this  particular. 

The  principal  facts  which  we  have  attempted  in  this  way  to 
forth  have  been  those  pertaining  to  tiie  natural  character  of 
localities  in  which  the  disease  prevailed,  and  the  hygienic  oondii 
of  infected  premises  and  their  surroundings  with  respect  to 
drainage,  the  water-supply,  privies,  refuse-heaps,  bams,  piggerisii 
etc.    In  order  to  make  the  data  as  reliable  as  possible,  hearsay 
dence  has  been  rejected  in  regard  to  all  points  which  could  be  det»i 
mined  by  a  personal  examination. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  time  would  not  allow  the  investigatioafl 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  tabulate  them.  This  led  to  the  constrno* 
tion  of  the  map,  which  is  believed  to  show  the  distribution  of  all  * 
the  fatal,  and  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  non-fatal  cases  occurring 
during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  indicat- 
ing marks,  it  was  not  possible  to  show  by  their  means  the  exact 
spot  of  occurrence  of  every  case.  The  object  has  been  attained 
by  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  locality.  The  fatal  cases  ara 
shown  by  a  spot,  the  non-fatal  by  a  cross.  Marsh  lands  are  re[ne- 
sented  by  the  deep  green  tinting,  less  degrees  of  dampness  of  soil  l^ 
the  lighter  shades.  Mr.  I.  K.  Harris,  who  made  the  map,  having 
been  for  many  years  city  engineer  and  familiar  with  all  portions  of 
the  town,  was  able  to  supply  the  very  valuable  knowledge  needed 
for  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  larger  map  given  in  connection  with  the  report  on  the  san- 
itary condition  of  Lynn,  can  be  referred  to  for  sewerage,  height  of 
land  above  the  sea  level,  and  other  facts. 

Under  wJiat  Natural  Condition  has  Diphtheria  prevailed  in  Lynnt 

Upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  given  in  the  table  wers 
in  the  valleys  of  brooks,  or  near  marshes  or  bodies  of  water,  where 
the  soil  is  usually  more  or  less  damp.    They  were  nearly  all  in  tha 
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outskirts  of  the  town,  where  no  means  of  artificial  drainage  have  been 
adopted.  The  same  statement,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  applies 
to  the  larger  number  of  cases  represented  on  the  map.  At  the  first 
glance  it  might  appear  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  the  dis- 
ease was  more  prevalent  at  a  distance  fh>m  marshes  and  brooks ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  taking  into  consideration  the 
density  of  the  population,  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
that  large  tract  lying  north  of  Lewis  Street,  east  of  the  line  of 
Chatham  and  New  Chatham  streets,  and  south  of  Western  Avenue, 
there  is  a  population  of  1,858.  The  number  of  cases  ascertained 
as  occurring  here  during  the  year  was  100,  or  about  one  to  every 
19  of  the  inhabitants.  The  disease  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  maximum  prevalence  in  this  region,  for  nowhere  else  was 
the  ratio  of  cases  to  the  population  so  large.  In  the  city  the 
ratio  of  ascertained  cases  is  one  to  every  65  of  the  inhabitants ; 
of  ascertained  and  estimated  cases,  one  to  every  54.  The  section 
above  mentioned  is  wholly  undrained,  and  contains,  as  shown 
by  the  map,  much  damp  land.  The  inhabited  portion  of  it  is 
nearly  all  in  the  valley  of  Stacey's  Brook  and  branches.  To  the 
westward  of  this  is  another  more  populonn  tract  which  appears  by 
the  map  to  have  been  severely  visited.  Regarding  it  as  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Chatham  Street,  on  the  south  by  Lewis  and  Broad 
streets,  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Junction  of  Broad 
and  Exchange  streets  to  High  Rock  Street,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  Hutchinson's  Court  on  the  right,  and  on  the  north  by  a  line 
drawn  from  this  point  along  the  course  of  Adams  Street  to  Chest  V 
nut,  thence  to  the  Junction  of  Collins  and  Chatham  streets,  a  liber  ^ 
estimate  of  the  population  would  be  6,236.  The  number  of  cases  of 
diphtheria  occurring  during  the  year  within  these  limits  was  189,  or 
about  one  to  every  45  of  the  inhabitants,  less  than  half  that  of  the 
section  to  the  east.  This  tract  contains  Silver  Lake,  Goldfish  Pond, 
and  some  spots  along  Essex  Street,  damp  from  the  drainage  of  the 
bills ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  described  as  high  and  dr}*. 
It  is,  however,  mostly  undrained. 

In  respect  to  the  western  part  of  the  town,  no  calculation  is 
needed  to  exhibit  the  preference  of  the  disease  for  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  and  brooks.  One  needs  but  compare,  on  the  map,  that  strip 
of  land  lying  between  Summer  Street,  Western  Avenue,  and  the 
marsh,  with  that  lying  above,  between  Summer  and  North  Common 
streets,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

The  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea  appears  to  have 
no  influence  on  the  disease,  except  so  far  as  it  determines  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  In  several  of  the  sections  which  were  severely 
visited  there  is  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  water-table  is  high. 
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The  chart  which  follows  shows  the  monthly  prevalence  of  the 
disease  throughout  the  year,  together  with  the  average  temperature, 
the  number  of  fair,  cloudy,  and  storm}'  days,  the  prevailing  winds, 
the  rainfall,  and  the  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  When  one 
initial  letter  is  written  above  another,  as  ^.,  it  signifies  that  the  two 
winds  are  about  equally  prevalent,  the  one  above  being  slightly  in 
excess.  The  date  of  occurrence  of  509  of  the  cases  was  correctly 
determined.  The  remaining  105  were  distributed  among  the  months 
in  proportion  to  the  number  previously  ascribed  to  each.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  ratio  between  the  fatal  cases 
and  the  whole  number.  Its  effect  is  simply  to  raise  the  upper  line 
of  the  chart,  and  lessen  in  proportion  the  percentages  of  fatality 
given  below..  The  fatal  cases  were  all  determined  accurately  ft'om 
the  public  record  of  deaths. 

In  this  chart  October  is  seen  to  tower  above  all  the  other  months, 
like  a  mountain-peak.  It  is  something  marvellous,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  disease,  fh)m  its  temporary  decline  in  August,  increased 
through  September  up  to  its  maximum  in  October,  and  then  fell 
off  again.  Over  23  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber. The  minimum  prevalence  was  in  January,  which  had  less 
than  two  per  cent.  This  was  almost  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  months  would  be  bardlj' 
just.  January  may  be  described,  however,  as  a  mild  and  pleas- 
ant month.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  compare  October  with 
November,  which  stands  next  to  it  in  point  of  prevalence,  but  is 
yet  far  below. 

The  former  was  several  degrees  colder  than  usual,  had  much 
pleasant  weather,  prevailing  north-west  winds,  a  low  rainfall  and  dry 
air;  the  latter  was  warmer  than  the  average,  had  little  pleasant 
weather,  much  east  wind,  a  very  large  rainfall,  and  damp  air.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  extremely  wet,  foggy,  and  disagreeable  month. 
Yet  during  this  time  the  disease  declined  very  rapidl3\  It  would 
not  do,  perhaps,  to  draw  from  this  the  conclusion  that  agreeable 
weather  favors  and  disagreeable  opposes  the  spread  of  diphtheria ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  does  not 
hold  true.  April,  which  gives  us  the  maximum  of  fatality,  was  a 
pleasant  month,  with  prevailing  north-west  winds,  average  rainfall, 
and  dry  air.  September,  which  gives  us  the  minimum  of  fatality 
(excepting  January-,  which  we  exclude  for  the  reason  given  above), 
was  characterized  by  an  average  temperature,  much  unpleasant, 
easterly  weather,  an  average  rainfall,  and  damp  air.  The  other 
months  present  very  variable  conditions,  not  always  bearing  the 
same  relation  as  in  the  instances  cited  above,  to  the  degrees  of 
prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  disease. 
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Id  the  table  given  below,  the  aeasona  are  compared  t — 


Spring.  . 

Summer,  , 

Autumn,  , 

Winter.  , 


Spring  13  here  shown  to  h&ve  had  the  least  namber  of  c&ses  and 
the  greatest  relative  fatality  ;  nutiimn  the  greatest  niiinber  of  casefl 
and  the  least  relative  fatitlity.  Winter  and  anmnier  arc  interroediat«' 
in  both  these  respects ;  but  the  latter  has  a  greater  prevalence  and 
ratio  of  fatality  than  the  former. 

Under  what  Artificial  Cotiditiong  has  Diphtheria  prevailed  in  Lyi 

In  answer  to  this  qocetion,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  diseoM 
has  not  infrequently  been  observed  under  the  most  favorable  hygienio 
circumstances;  but  it  requires  only  a  cursory  esa  mi  nation  of  tlMi 
table  to  show  that  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  cases  occurred 
in  connection  with  defective  sanitary  conditions.  The  long  list 
ofi'ensive  privies,  cesspools,  sink-spouts  discharging  on  the  ground, 
bog-pens,  etc.,  is  in  itself  on  argument  admitting  no  answer  in 
of  the  proposition  that  the  spread  of  diphtheria  is  in  some  way  pro* 
moted  by  the  presence  of  tilth.  In  comparatively  few  of  the  case* 
given  in  the  table  were  the  appointments  and  surroundings  of  the 
dwellings  in  all  respects  such  as  are  considered  favorable  to  healttu 
It  is  but  just  to  state  that  many  of  the  premises  on  which  lhea« 
things  were  observed  were  apparently  clean  and  well  kept,  thS' 
owners  not  being  aware  that  any  defects  existed  until  they  went 
pointed  out.  In  some  instances  only  a  close  examination  revealed 
them.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  tbe  case  of  familj 
number  44,  The  house  was  well  ordered,  and  the  first  impression 
was  that  everything  was  as  it  should  be.  But  a  careful  search 
showed  an  overflowing  cesspool  under  a  bedroom  window,  not  very 
noticeable,  but  suflkient  at  times  to  fill  the  room  with  an  oSensi^ 
odor.  Three  persons  of  the  four  constituting  tbe  family  bad  dipt 
theria  in  a  severe  form.  Two  of  these  slept  in  the  bedroom  aboi 
mentioned,  and  the  other  in  one  adjoining.  This  will  doubtlci 
seem  to  many  minds  a  trivial  circumstance ;  but  it  should  be  remein* 
bered  that  in  the  search  for  undiscovered  truth,  It  does  not  alwa^ 
do  to  neglect  trifles.  If  the  doctrine  of  a  contagium  vivum,  which 
is  now  coming  into  prominence,  be  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  see  th&t' 
-the  Bltby  sink-hole  might  fUrnish  the  very  conditions  iiecesM.rj 
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far  the  development  of  the  bacterium  which  causes  the  disease,  and 
the  oonveyaoce  of  its  germs  into  the  dwelling. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  where  the  disease  was  very 
prevalent,  the  night-soil  deposits,  which,  during  the  hot  months  sent 
forth  sach  offensive  effluvia,  may  have  had  some  influence.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  cases  which  occurred  in  July  were  within  the 
lange  of  the  emanations  from  these  deposits,  a  portion  of  which 
were  entirely  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds. 

Bat  not  only  has  diphtheria  been  apparently  favored  in  its  spread 
hy  insanitary  conditions,  but  under  them  the  relative  mortality  has 
heen  much  greater.  Only  four  or  five  of  the  27  fatal  cases  of 
the  table  were  on  premises  that  presented  no  defects  either  in 
themselves  or  their  immediate  surrounding.  It  is  not  hard,  also, 
to  trace  a  similar  relation  between  insanitary  conditions  and  the 
severity  of  non-fatal  cases. 

In  the  Waterhill  District  (see  large  map)  there  were,  as  ascer- 
tained, 87  cases  in  all,  of  which  20  were  fatal — upwards  of  fifty-four 
per  cent.,  or  one  to  every  one  and  eight-tenths  cases.  In  the  Ocean 
Diatrict,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  sixteen  cases  and  two  deaths — 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent.,  or  one  in  every  eight.  The  difference 
here  is  marked,  and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  well-known  differences  in  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts. If  we  allow  to  each  district  its  proportionate  share  of  esti- 
mated cases,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
maximum  of  fatality  appears  to  have  been  attained  wherever  damp- 
ness of  soil,  or  subsoil,  was  coincident  with  faulty  artificial  conditions. 

No  instance  has  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  was  thought 
to  have  originated  in  contaminated  well-water. 

Is  Diph(heria  Contagious  f 

The  answer  given  by  our  physicians,  almost  without  exception,  to 
this  question  is  yes !  Certainly  it  has  manifested  during  the  present 
epidemic  all  the  prominent  characteristics  of  a  contagious  disease ; 
for— 

1.  It  has  spread  slowly  from  person  to  person,  firom  family  to 
family,  ttom  neighborhood  to  neighborhood. 

2.  Numerous  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  individuals 
after  a  known  exposure  have  been  attacked. 

3.  There  has  been  a  well-marked  though  somewhat  variable 
period  of  incubation. 

4.  As  in  the  case  of  diseases  universally  regarded  as  contagious, 
there  have  been  peculiar  sequelae. 

Observe  the  grouping  of  spots  u[x>n  the  map.  Isolated  cases  have 
occurred  no  more  frequently  than  during  epidemics  of  scarlatina  and 
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oUier  eruptive  fevers.    The  rule  has  been,  that  when  diphtheria 
entered  a  family,  other  cases  followed  the  first,  after  an  interval  of 
time.    Those  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  the  sick  perscm 
were  the  most  liable  to  the  attack.    In  the  majority  of  such  cases, 
attended  by  your  correspondent,  mothers  of  very  sick  children  them- ■ 
selves  acquired  the  disease.      When  the  father  assisted  in  tht/ 
nursing,  he  also  in  many  instances  was  attacked, — less  frequentlj^^^ 
when  his  duties  kept  him  much  away  from  home. 

The  following  relation  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
spread:  A  little  girl  was  taken  with  sore  throat  while  attending 
school.  Not  being  very  ill,  no  physician  was  called,  and  the  disease 
was  not  recognized  as  diphtheria.  While  sick,  she  played  with  a 
baby  of  nineteen  months,  of  whom  she  was  fond,  and  a  little  girl  of 
four,  belonging  to  a  different  family  in  the  same  house.  In  less  than 
a  week  the  baby  was  taken  with  unmistakable  diphtheria.  The 
membrane  invaded  the  nostrils,  and  death  ensued  on  the  fifth  day. 
The  little  girl  of  four  was  taken  in  two  days  after  the  baby,  but  had 
the  disease  mildly.  The  mother  and  father  were  both  attacked  very 
soon  after  the  baby's  death.  In  the  case  of  the  mother,  the  mem- 
brane invaded  the  larynx  and  caused  much  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  recovery  followed,  as  also  in  case  of  the  father.  Mrs.  A.,  who 
visited  the  family  during  the  baby's  illness,  was  attacked  with  diph- 
theria about  one  week  afterwards.  Thus  we  see  that  the  disease  was 
carried  from  school  to  family  No.  1,  thence  to  family  No.  2  in  the 
same  house,  thence  to  an  outside  family.  Many  accounts  similar  to 
the  a])ove  might  be  given. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  respect  to  the  points 
studied  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  Diphtheria  has  been  more  prevalent  near  marsh  lands,  in  the 
valleys  of  brooks,  and  near  bodies  of  water  where  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  naturally  damp,  than  at  a  distance  from  such  localities. 

2.  It  has  been  most  prevalent  and  least  fatal  in  autumn,  least 
prevalent  and  most  fatal  in  spring ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  constant  relation  between  the  character  of  the  weather  and  either 
the  prevalence  or  fatality  of  the  disease. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  has  been  more  prevalent  and  rel- 
atively more  fatal  where  air  and  soil  have  been  polluted  by  house- 
drainage,  overflowing  privies,  decaying  garbage,  etc.,  than  in  places 
not  subject  to  these  conditions. 

4.  It  has  presented  in  an  eminent  degree  the  characteristics  of 
a  contagious  disease. 

5.  Owing  probably  to  its  contagious  nature,  it  has  occurred  on 
all  kinds  of  soil,  at  all  seasons  of  the  3'ear,  under  every  variety  of 
hygienic  conditions. 
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Diphtheria  in  Salbh  in  1876. 

Diphtheria  has  been  the  most  prominent  disease  in  Salem  during 
the  past  year,  and  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree. 

I  have  obtained  reports  of  534  cases,  which  maj  be  tabiilat«d  as 
follows : — 


1 

1 

i 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

No.  of  cases. 
Paul.  . 

18 

1 

20 
1 

24 
3 

18 
0 

21 

4 

22 

1 

24 

6 

36 

9 

87 
4 

58 
7 

1-26 

9 

135 
19 

fi34 
64 

Tbns  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  mortality  &om  this  epi- 
demic, for  the  whole  year,  was  1 2,  that  the  greatest  fUtality  occurred 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  it  reached  25  per  cent., 
that  the  epidemic  gathered  strength  from  July  onward,  and  that 
319,  or  more  than  tbree-fiflha  of  the  cases,  occurred  during  October, 
November,  and  December. 

The  distribution  of  these  cases,  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city, 
has  been  as  follows : — 


fi34  cases. 

Whence  it  appears  that,  while  all  parts  of  the  city  have  been  vis- 
ited by  the  disease,  there  are  cartaio  sections  in  which  it  has  been 
especially  prevalent, — a  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  map  (p.  447) 
on  which  the  shaded  portions  represent  the  localities  where  diph- 
theria prevailed. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  more  than  one-balf  the  whole  number  of 
cases  occurred  in  Wards  1  and  5.  The  population  of  the  different 
wards  is  as  follows  : — 
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Malet. 


FemalM. 


Total. 


Ward  1, 
2. 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 

Total, 


2,010 
1,924 
1,515 
2,022 
2,708 
1,629 


11,808 


2,289 
2,482 
1,998 
2,468 
8,160 
1,753 


14,150 


4,299 
4,406 
3,513 
4,490 
5,868 
3,382 


25,958 


Word  1  is,  therefore,  the  fourth  for  number  of  population,  while 
it  presents  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria.  This  ward 
occupies  the  south  side  of  the  narrow  peninsula  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Salem  Harbor,  together  with  Salem  Neck. 
This  neck  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  open  territory  with  but  few 
houses,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  summer  resort.  For  seven  months 
in  the  year,  its  population  amounts  to  a  few  scattered  families  and 
the  Plummer  Farm  School.  None  of  the  cases  reported  occurred 
upon  the  Neck.  Excluding,  therefore,  this  portion  of  the  ward,  the 
territory  it  covers  is  comparatively  small.  If  we  strike  out  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  remainder  of  the  ward,  namely,  the 
portion  lying  west  of  Union  Street,  in  which  only  five  cases  occurred, 
we  have  a  very  limited  section  in  which  137  cases  of  diphtheria 
occurred.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  families  in  this  section 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  forced  to  occupy  small,  some- 
times crowded,  tenements,  and  who,  with  insufficient  or  unwisely 
selected  nourishment,  undergo  toil  and  exposure.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  poverty,  many  things  are 
allowed  to  exist  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  dangers  which  arise 
when  an  epidemic  approaches. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  is  drained.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower  end  of  Essex  Street,  no  public  sewer  exists  east 
of  Daniels  Street.  Refuse-water  and  slops  are  discharged  into 
cesspools  dug  in  the  yards  of  houses,  and  then  allowed  to  find  their 
way  through  the  soil ;  or,  in  many  instances,  they  are  thrown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  yards,  together  with  other  reftise  material.  Many 
of  the  privies  are  mere  superficial  excavations  in  the  soil,  which 
soon  become  filled  and  noisome,  and,  in  some  instances,  swine  are 
kept  to  add  their  bountiful  preparations  to  welcome  disease. 

Ward  5  includes  all  of  South  Salem.  It  embraces  much  un- 
occupied land,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  is  high  and 
favorably  situated.    The  northern  fourth  of  the  ward  includes  a  low 
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peninsula,  which  is  separated  iVom  the  centre  of  the  city  by  an 
estuary,  and  extends  into  the  harbor.  In  this  small  district 
occurred  101  out  of  the  182  cases  in  the  whole  ward.  This  section 
has  a  large  population  of  operatives  in  the  Naumkeag  Cotton 
Mills  and  laborers,  many  of  whom  are  but  poorly  provided  with  the 
comforts,  not  to  say  necessities,  of  life.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a 
family,  with  many  children,  occupies  a  tenement  consistiug  of  two 
or  three  rooms.  That  portion  of  this  district  which  lies  south  of 
the  Naumkeag  Mills,  for  the  most  part,  lies  so  low  that  the  drainage 
is  very  imperfect.  The  land  was  not  properly  graded  before  the 
houses  were  built  and  the  street  accepted  by  the  city.  Hence, 
when  the  city,  two  years  ago,  laid  a  sewer  through  Congress  Street, 
the  sea-water,  at  high  tide,  flowed  back  through  the  sewer  into  the 
cellars.  Whereupon  the  occupants  ungratefully  brought  an  action 
against  the  city  for  damages.  A  compromise  was  effected,  and  the 
difficulty  guarded  against,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  the  importance  of  a  statute 
which  shall  forbid  the  erection,  within  city  limits,  of  any  dwelling- 
house  whose  foundation  is  not  raised  a  proper  distance  above  tide- 
water ;  the  proper  distance  for  each  locality  to  be  determined  by 
the  city  engineer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  occupants  of  many  of  the  houses  find  it  most  convenient  to 
throw  their  slops  on  to  the  surface  of  the  yards,  and  do  so,  and 
often  mingle  with  them  much  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  At  the 
foot  of  Prince  and  Pingree  streets  there  is  still  the  basin  of  water 
in  whose  neighborhood  I  reported  nineteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  year  1874. 

The  ward  in  which  the  next  largest  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
has  occurred  is  Ward  4,  from  which  94  cases  are  reported.  This  is 
an  extensive  district,  and  includes  all  north  of  Essex  Street  (excepting 
North  Salem)  from  Washington  Street  to  the  boundary  of  Peabody, 
and  all  west  of  the  Turnpike.  Between  North  and  Carpenter 
streets,  or,  in  other  words,  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  more  thickly 
inhabited  portion  of  the  ward,  48,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the 
cases  reported  from  this  ward  occurred.  In  the  centre  of  this  sec- 
tion are  River  and  Lynn  streets.  River  Street  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  North  River,  and  is  high  at  its  eastern,  low  at  its 
western  end.  Lynn  Street  meets  it  at  right  angles  near  its  lower 
end.  Both  streets  are  quite  short.  Both  are  without  sewers.  The 
houses  on  the  southern,  or  upper,  side  of  River  Street  are  drained 
into  cesspools  or  sink-holes.  From  the  houses  on  the  lower  side 
the  sewer-water  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  down  the  river- 
bank  to  the  flats.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  swine  are  kept. 
Near  the  upper  end,  a  sewer  which  takes  the  sewage  of  a  portion  of 
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Essex  Street  and  Beckford  Street,  empties  into  the  sluggish  channel 
<if  North  River,  the  condition  of  whose  banks  is  full}*  described  in 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1874-75.  On 
these  two  short  streets  17  cases  occurred. 

Ward  2  presents  the  next  largest  number  of  cases ;  namely,  67. 
Of  these,  48,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  occurred  upon  Bridge  Street 
and  the  short  streets  which  lead  from  it  on  either  side  to  the  flats  of 
North  River  and  Collins  Cove.  Upon  Hubon  Street, — which  is 
quite  short,  occupies  low,  damp  ground,  and  whose  few  houses  have 
Qndeanly  surroundings, — 14  cases  occurred.  The  upper  end  of 
Bridge  Street  borders  a  basin,  whose  dangerous  condition  was  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1874 ;  upon 
this  portion  of  the  street,  15  cases  occurred. 

Of  the  66  cases  which  are  reported  from  Ward  3,  3  were  upon 
Creek  Street,  10  upon  High  Street,  3  upon  Pratt  Street.  Since 
these  streets  are  quite  short,  these  16  cases  occurred  in  pretty  close 
neighborhood  to  each  other.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  tene- 
ments and  their  surroundings  on  these  streets  will  not  bear  sanitary 
inspection;  especially  on  High  and  Pratt  streets,  where  13  cases 
occurred,  defilement  of  the  surface-soil  with  slops  and  garbage  is 
common,  and  the  shallow  privies  are  widely  odorous. 

The  smallest  number  of  cases  is  reported  tvom  Ward  6.  This 
ward  inclhdes  all  of  North  Salem  ;  its  land  lies  higher,  and  slopes 
toward  the  south-east ;  the  houses  are  less  crowded  together.  Of 
the  cases  reported,  10  occurred  upon  Ui)ham  and  Walter  streets,  12 
upon  Mason  Street  and  the  short  streets,  Friend  and  Beach,  which 
ran  from  its  upper  end  to  the  banks  of  the  North  River,  aud  4  U]K>n 
Grove  Street.  The  other  seven  of  the  33  cases  were  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  ward. 

The  534  cases  which  we  have  thus  examined  do  not  include  all 
that  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  nine  physicians  which  aggregate  572  cases ;  many  cases 
most  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  practitioners  from  whom  we 
have  received  no  statement.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  for  the  year  1876  was  102.  If  it  be  right  to  approxi- 
mately estimate  the  whole  number  of  cases  by  comparing  the  figures 
we  have  with  the  reputed  practice  of  the  physicians  in  Salem  from 
whom  DO  report  has  been  received,  the  number  would  considerably 
«xoeed900. 

The  epidemic  has  been  so  wide-spread,  and  the  failure  to  trace 
many  cases  to  any  contagion  have  been  so  numerous  in  the  experi- 
•■ce  of  oar  physicians,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  like  the 
dj«temper  which  afflicted  horses  in  the  year  1873,  it  spreads  through 
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nute  csnnot  be  pursued,  and  an  outlet  must  be  sought  hy  a  cir- 
■aitous  and  espcnsive  coiirae.  It  is  vtsry  evident  that,  with  the 
tntrodnction  of  Wenliani  water,  so  much  larger  a  body  of  water 
I  distributed  over  our  city  hy  the  free  use  of  oiir  water-works, 
Ebat  the  old  methods  of  getting  rid  of  sewnge  are  quite  insufficient ; 
md,  as  the  city  has  provided  for  drenching  the  city  with  water,  it 
hlionld  also  provide,  by  the  most  eqaable  plan,  for  an  outlet  for  the 
reAise. 

An  unusual  interest  in  sanitary  matters  exists  among  the  present 
taembers  of  our  city  government,     Tlie  insufferable  stenches,  from 
jWhich  we  suffered  last  summer,  aroused  people  and  officials  alike, 
s  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  evils  from  which  we 
rere  annoyed  were  enumerated,  and  resolutions  adopted,  requesting 
mr  board  of  health  to  deal  vigorously  and  effectually  with  existing 
mniaances.     The  board  responded  by  remedying,  at  once,  the  most 
lonspicuous  evil,  by  filling  up  a  portion  of  the  mill-pond  and  cover- 
ing the  flats  around  the  margin  of  the  remainder  witli  gravel.     They 
Iklso  gave  their  attention  to  devising  a  method  lo  keep  the  North 
Biver  and  its  banks  free  from  filth.     In  these  and  related  matters 
i  mayor,  Henry  Williams,  was  active  and  much  interested. 
Bis  successor,  as  you  know,  is  an  enthusiast  in  sanitart'  matters, 
tnd  has  a  board  of  aldermen  and  common  council  from  whom  he  is 
Btkely  to  have  hearty  cooperation.     We  have  hopes,  this  year,  of 
ihe  appointment  of  a  board  of  health  which  shall  be  independent  of 
city  government,  and  expect  a  practical  and  ellJcient  dealing 
rith  the  sanitary  perils  which  we  have  so  often  recounted. 
Tour  correspondent  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
rose  physicians  who  have  furnished  him  with  reports  of  their  cases, 
Fftnd  to  Mr.  Charles    H.  Hayward  for  his  skilful  drawing  of    the 
T  BCcoropanying  map  (page  i47). 


DirilTIlElilA    IN    LOWF-LL    IN    l876. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  memorable  one  for  Lowell,  because 
I  in  it  the  city  has  been  visited  by  tlie  most  fatal  epidemic  ever  known 
1  in  ita  historj',  if  we  add  to  the  1J38  reported  deaths  from  diphtheria, 
f  69  deaths  from  croup,  and  10  from  diphtheria  known  to  be  incor- 
L  wectly  returned  under  other  names,  and  thus  reach  an  aggregate  of 
\  X31.  The  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  ltl4C,  and  of  small-pox 
L^  1871)  nlone  can  claim  a  comparison  with  these  figures. 
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DEATHS. 

1846. 

l«7  1.» 

187«. 

Population  of  Lowell 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,    .... 

from  small-pox, 

from  diphtheria  and  croup, 
per  1,0(K)  of  population,     . 

Percentage  of  all  deaths,       .... 

29,127 
101 

8.38 
14.64 

41,000 

178 

4.33 
17.25 

51,000 

231 
4JbO 

20.20 

*  During  this  year  the  mortality  from  cholera  infantum  was  exceedingly  low  jb 
comparison  with  other  years. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  death-rate  was  decidedly 
lower  than  it  had  been  for  eight  3'ears,  within  the  same  period ;  bat 
the  month  of  Jul}',  with  its  high  temperature  and  unusual  rainfall, 
rolled  up  the  unprecedented  number  of  160  deaths,  of  which  68 
were  f^om  cholera  infantum  and  8  ft*om  diphtheria. 

August,  usuall}'  the  wettest  of  months,  was,  this  year,  the  driest ; 
and  this  circumstance  had  its  effect  on  the  remaining  five  months, 
during  which  the  water-supply  from  the  river  to  the  mills  was  ex- 
traordinarily limited.  Many  of  the  wells,  also,  were  quite  low  from 
time  to  time.  Whether  on  account  of  these  facts,  or  in  spite  of 
them,  the  mortality  from  cholera  infantum,  which,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  was  at  its  maximum  in  August,  was  this  year 
greatest  in  July  ;  and  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  partially  re- 
awakened in  July,  was  now  under  full  headway. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  the  annual  death- 
rate  would  have  been  considerably  below  the  average.  There  were 
only  20  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  5  from  scarlet  fever.  The 
accompanying  chart  illustrates  some  of  the  facts  already  stated. 


Diphtheria, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  diphtheria  was  quite  strictl}'  confined 
to  the  localities  in  which  it  had  existed  daring  the  previous  fall. 
In  January  the  mortality  reached  the  highest  point  which  it  had  yet 
attained.  From  March  to  July  the  disease  appeared  to  be  almost 
entirely  suspended,  but  took  a  fresh  start  in  the  latter  month, 
especially  on  River  Street,  where  it  raged  for  two  months.  From 
this  time  the  epidemic  began  to  be  more  general,  and,  in  the  month 
of  August,  cases  sprang  up  in  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  city.  The  chart,  before  mentioned,  shows  some  of  the  relations 
of  diphtheria.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  has  been 
stated  b}'  several  physicians  to  be  1  to  5  or  6. 


i 
1 


II 


i 
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Nature  of  the  Disease, — The  general  character  of  diphtheria,  as  it 
has  appeared  in  Lowell  during  the  past  year,  is  that  of  a  blood 
poison  which  manifests  itself  b}^  constitutional  symptoms  in  excess 
of  the  local  signs.  The  latter  appear  early,  in  the  form  of  white 
membraneous  patches,  situated  on  either  or  both  tonsils  and  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  sore.  The  breath 
is  usually  fetid.  The  attack  is  sudden,  the  course  rapid.  Death 
takes  place  either  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  membrane  to  the  larynx,  or  by  exhaustion ;  and  recovery  is  slow 
on  account  of  the  great  debility  incurred.  The  after-effects  con- 
sist mainly  of  paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  most 
common  form  of  paralysis,  observed  in  this  epidemic,  has  been  that 
of  the  palate.  One  man,  after  a  severe  attack,  lost  the  whiskers  on 
one  side  of  his  face. 

Age^  Sex  and  Rojce, — Children  under  10  years  of  age  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  infection.  In  families  infected  with  the  disease, 
adults  are  very  rarely  the  first  to  be  attacked.  The  following  table 
gives  the  mortuary  record  with  respect  to  ages : — 

Under  1  year, 25  deaths. 

1  to    2  years, 45       ** 

2  to    5     ** 93       " 

6tol0     " 47       " 

10  to  15     " 5       " 

15  to  20     " 5       •* 

20  to  30     " 1  death. 

Out  of  303  cases  of  diphtheria,  144  were  males  and  159  females. 

Of  318  persons  affected,  174  were  of  Irish,  114  of  American,  14 
of  English,  13  of  French,  2  of  Scotch,  and  1  of  Swedish  parentage. 

Locality. — A  map  representing  the  elevations  of  different  parts  of 
the  city,  which  are  referred  to  mean  low-water  mark  at  Central- 
ville  Bridge,  or  32  feet  below  the  top  of  Pawtucket  dam,  as  a 
standard,  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  have  occurred  within 
a  range  of  from  10  to  45  feet  above  mean  low-water  mark.  There 
were  about  38  deaths  within  a  range  of  50  to  74  feet ;  there  were 
two  deaths  at  heights  of  98  and  110  respectively,  the  first  in  an 
improperly-drained  region  on  the  slope  of  a  springy  hill ;  the  second 
in  a  dry  place,  with  the  supposition  that  the  patient  contracted  the 
disease  in  a  lower  situation  just  above  a  swamp.  In  a  certain  region 
85  feet  above  low-water  mark,  on  the  slope  of  a  ledgy,  imperfectly- 
drained  hill,  and  amidst  suspicion  of  contagion,  occurred  2  deaths  in 
one  family ;  and  on  another,  at  a  height  of  80,  was  a  group  of  cases 
in  a  house  whose  drainage  was  exceedingly  bad. 

The  high  ground  of  Centralville,  to  the  east  of  Bridge  Street, 
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wliicb  conaiato  or  puddling  gr.tvel  interspersed  with  bowlders,  thp 
larger  part  of  the  rourth  ward,  including  the  ^'  Lowell  UigbUnds," 
and  some  of  the  recently  annexed  territory,  the  soil  of  which  ia 
partly  sandy  and  partly  rocky,  and  Aver  city,  largely  high  and 
sandy,  were  almost  wholly  nntotiched  by  the  diphtheritic  aiconrgf. 
Two  deaths  in  the  latter  district  took  place  in  a  low  swnnip. 

The  only  corporations  which  suffered  greatly  were  the  Lawrence, 
TremoDt,  Siitfotk,  and  MerTimac,  in  the  first  ward ;  excepting 
the  last  three  mills,  there  were  only  5  deaths,  althongh  there  were 
several  mild  cases.  The  imperfectly  drained,  damp  hillside  in  Hm 
sixth  ward,  sloping  down  to  the  Concord;  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
cord, and  of  the  Meadow  Brook  rivers  in  the  third  ward,  in  which 
lies  the  quarter  known  as  the  "  t'lats," — these  all  contribute  their 
quota  of  victims ;  but  the  weight  of  the  epidemic  fell  upon  the  1dw> 
lying  district,  which,  bordering  on  the  river  and  intersected  by 
canals,  comprises,  on  the  city  side  of  the  river,  the  first  word  and  a 
pnrt  of  the  fifth.  On  the  Centralville  side  is  the  low  land,  inclusive 
of  River  Street,  which  jielded  8  deaths  within  a  line  of  1,000  f^et, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  region,  the  insanitary  conditions  of  which  wer» 
pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report.  There  were,  in  the  entire 
district  just  described,  117  deaths. 

Fociof  Diueaae. — The  Merrimac  Corporation  has  been  oiore  severe 
\y  scourged  by  the  epidemic  thau  any  other  part  of  the  city,  when  we 
consider  the  small  apace  infected.  There  were,  in  all,  32  coses; 
there  were  four  deaths  and  eleven  cases  in  a  block  of  houses  on 
Prince  Street,  in  a  very  low  and  damp  situation.  The  vaults  in  tlie 
rear  of  this  block,  as  well  as  those  in  the  rear  of  the  block  on  Col- 
burn  Street,  are  not  connected  with  the  sewer.  The  sctI,  in  this 
vicinity,  was  originally  a  swamp,  and  has  since  been  filled  in,  5  ot 
6  feet.  It  consists  of  rich  mould,  resting  upon  sand.  In  the  midst 
of  this  region  is  situated  a  well,  the  water  from  which  was  used  by 
ten  of  the  families  infected.  Mr.  Fiersou,  chemist  of  the  Merrim 
Print  Works,  made  an  esamiiiation  of  this  water,  the  result  ot  wU 
19  given  (No,  1)  in  the  fallowing  table  : — 
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The  original  sewers  of  this  corporation  were  built  for  the  purpose 
of  carrj'ing  off  the  sink-water  alone ;  some  of  these  drains  still  remain, 
and  are  more  or  less  used.  They  are  of  small  calibre,  and  are  made 
of  stone  loosely  thrown  together  without  mortar  or  cement.  They 
are  connected  with  the  main  sewers,  which  are  of  later  date  and  more 
solidly  constructed.  The  main  sewers,  which  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  the  vaults,  have  calibres  varying  from  18  to  20 
inches,  and  an  average  pitch  of  ^  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Each 
sewer  begins  at  Moody  Street,  with  a  blind  extremity,  and  receiving 
the  sewage  from  the  mills  at  the  opposite  end,  empties  into  the 
river  through  large  race-ways,  except  on  Colburn  Street,  where 
a  connection  is  first  made  with  the  city  sewer.  The  great  defects 
of  this  S3'stem  of  sewerage  consist  in  a  want  of  sufiScient  water  to 
carry  off  the  relbse  matter,  and  an  absence  of  traps  in  the  vaults 
and  surface  connections ;  so  that,  in  dry  seasons,  such  as  that  alone 
described,  there  is  a  considerable  escape  of  sewer-gas  both  into 
houses  and  passage-ways.  The  lack  of  communication  between  the 
sink-drains  and  vaults  contributes  to  this  deficiency  of  fluid.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  influence  the  size  of  the 
race-ways,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  gateless  mouths 
of  the  sewers,  have,  in  certain  directions  of  the  wind,  on  the  backing 
up  of  gases. 

In  a  certain  block  on  Dummer  Street,  always  considered  unhealthy, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  suspicious  sewer,  and  on  the  other  by 
noisome  vaults,  there  occurred,  in  September,  five  cases  of  virulent 
dysentery,  which  destroyed  three  lives  within  as  many  weeks. 
About  the  same  time  there  were  two  deaths  from  diphtheria  on  the 
same  spot,  and  since  then  three  deaths  from  diphtheria  have  taken 
place  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

In  a  notoriously  filthy  intermural  space,  reeking  with  sewage, 
called  Maiden  Lane,  there  co-existed,  in  the  summer,  a  case  of 
malarial  fever  and  a  group  of  children  sick  with  diphtheria,  of  whom 
two  died. 

In  a  very  old  and  dilapidated  house,  on  Third  Street,  near  the 
corner  of  Bridge  Street,  at  a  low  elevation  in  Centralville,  a  house, 
in  the  cellar  of  which  water  frequently  stands,  there  were  three  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  afterwards  three  deaths 
from  diphtheria  and  croup.  The  sewage  and  other  filth  is  thrown 
into  the  yard,  around  a  well,  which  speaks  for  itself  in  our  list  of 
analyses.     (No.  2,  page  455.) 

In  other  quarters  of  the  city  we  have  gathered  interesting  facts. 
In  a  house  situated  in  high,  open,  cleanly  country,  a  lad  of  17  died 
of  diphtheria  in  August.     The  lad's  sleeping-room  was  in  the  range 
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of  filthy  odors  which  proceeded  from  a  leaky  water-closet  pipe  and 
from  a  drv  well. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Meadow  Brook  River,  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  region  called  '*  the  Flats,"  there  is  a  block  of  houses  where  the 
stench  from  the  vaults  and  drains  is  very  great.  Nearly  every 
family  in  the  house  had  one  or  more  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  one 
of  the  families  there  was  a  case  of  tj'phoid  fever  beside  two  cases 
of  diphtheria,  one  of  which  was  fatal. 

Early  in  May,  a  certain  lad  was  taken  sick  with  diphtheria  in  a 
severe  form.  The  odor  from  the  disease  penetrated  into  the  room 
where  the  milk,  which  supplied  the  nourishment  of  a  neighbor's  child, 
was  in  the  habit  of  standing  several  hours  every  d&y  before  use. 
The  child  was  eight  months  old  and  lived  in  a  healthy  locality.  In 
two  weeks  after  the  lad  was  taken  sick,  the  babe  was  attacked  with 
the  same  disease  and  died. 

In  the  month  of  January,  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  broke  out 
among  some  children  who  attended  a  school  in  Pawtucketville.  The 
first  child  attacked  lived  in  a  mucky  hollow,  in  a  filthy  family.  She 
was  taken  January  5th,  and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  three  other 
children,  living  in  remote,  healthy  regions,  and  at  opposite  points 
of  the  compass,  sickened ;  afterwards  there  were  15  cases  of 
sore  throat  fVom  the  same  school  within  two  weeks.  Some  cases 
occurred  in  February,  independent  of  the  school.  The  circumstances 
of  the  sickness  among  the  children  pointed  somewhat  to  contagion, 
but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  was  not  sufficiently  strong. 
Water  from  three  of  the  wells  (Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  page  455),  in  this 
locality,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Pierson  and  found  to  be  pure. 

The  facts  which  are  here  brought  together  form  only  a  part  of  the 
evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  in  diphtheria,  whose  ultimate 
origin  is  unknown,  its  manifestations,  although  often  erratic,  are 
reducible  to  certain  laws.  Admitting  that  the  cause  is  external  in 
the  individual,  which  appears  reasonable,  it  seems  to  me  that  con- 
firmation  of  the  idea  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  carrier  of  the  poison, 
is  obtained  in  the  fact  that  we  have  on  record  four  deaths  from 
diphtheria  in  infants  whose  diet  consisted  exclusively  of  the  mother's 
milk.  Of  contagion  we  have  had  such  striking  proofs  that  our  ph}*- 
sicians  generally  have  testified  their  belief  in  it. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  children  to  the  disease,  as  well  as 
its  great  fatality  among  them,  is  also  well  established. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  Lowell  epidemic  have  been  low  levels 
in  the  midst  of  more  or  less  insanitary  surroundings.  If  it  be 
objected  that  many  low  and  filthy  localities  are  exempt  from  the 
disease,  I  reply,  so  also  certain  microscopic  organisms  are  absent 
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from  many  stagnant  pools,  but  the  fact  still  exists  that  those  organ- 
isms are  generally  found  in  stagnant  pools.  If  it  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  diphtheria  occurs  in  high  and  healthy  localities,  I 
insist  upon  the  rule,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  many  plants,  whose 
general  habitat  is  moist  and  fertile  lowlands,  are  sometimes  foand  on 
dry  highlands. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  this  report  as  a  step  towards  wider  gen- 
eralizations than  investigations  in  a  single  locality  render  possible. 


Replies  from  Correspondents. 

From  213  cities  and  towns,  reports  have  been  received 
relating  chiefly  to  the  occurrence  or  not  of  diphtheria  during 
the  year,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  have  been  connected 
with  its  appearance.  So  far  as  these  replies  are  concerned, 
the  opinions  of  physicians  agree,  in  the  main,  that  the  causes 
of  the  disease  are  in  part  telluric,  or  meteorological,  and  at 
present  unknown,  and  that  it  is  contagious,  infectious,  and 
attended  with  the  greatest  mortality  and  severity  where  gen- 
erally insanitary  conditions,  especially  soil-moisture  and  filth, 
prevail.  Like  all  other  diseases,  it  is  prone  to  attack  persons 
debilitated  from  any  cause.  A  certain  number  of  cases,  which 
remain  unexplained  now,  might  in  the  future  develop  facts 
which  would  modify  their  at  present  "  mysterious  "  nature. 

Diphtheria  has  apparently  left  untouched  or  only  slightly 
affected,  in  1876,  a  large  number  of  towns  where  it  was  very 
rife  in  1875.  Most  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  it,  especially  the  valleys  of  the  Deer- 
field,  Miller,  and  Connecticut  rivers,  which  suffered  so  much 
previously ;  *the  exceptions  being  Williamstown,  Adams,  and 
Holyoke,  where  the  disease  was  for  a  time  quite  severe  and  * 
fatal ;  portions  of  Westhampton,  Northfield,  Granby,  North 
Amherst,  Ware,  Warren,  Brookfield,  and  South  Hadley  Falls, 
where  it  was  less  so,  and  a  few  other  towns  contiguous  to 
some  of  the  above,  where  there  were  local  epidemics,  not 
severe  or  very  extensive,  and  sporadic  cases. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  diphtheria  was  prevalent 
but  not  very  fatal  in  Worcester,  most  of  the  year ;  in  Fitch- 
burg  quite  fatal ;  in  Princeton  there  was  a  local  epidemic 
of  short  duration,  but  severe;  Pepperell  and  Groton  and 
to  a  less  extent  Ayer,  Lancaster  and  West  Boylston  on  the 
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Nashua  River,  suffered  somewhat.  In  Framingham  and  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  adjoining  towns,  the  disease  was  quite  prevalent 
for  a  few  months  in  the  year ;  North  Easton  suffered  severely 
throughout  the  year.  In  Fall  River  and  in  the  towns,  ex- 
tending up  the  river  to  Taunton  and  eastward  to  Fairhaven, 
there  was  considerable  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  not  a  very 
fatal  form  ;  the  Cape  and  islands,  excepting  Plymouth  and  local 
epidemics  in  Yarmouth  and  Harwich,  were  very  free  from  it. 

From  Boston  along  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  disease  has  been  most  severe,  extending  also  up  the 
Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  to  some  extent,  visiting  Waltham 
with  severity  ;  Lynn,  Salem  and  Gloucester  suffered  the  most 
heavily ;  but  Beverly,  Manchester,  Swampscott,  Saugus  and 
the  other  towns  to  a  considerable  degree.  On  the  Merrimac 
River,  Lowell,  with  its  shallow  soil  overlying  rock,  had  the 
greatest  prevalence  and  fatality ;  in  Lawrence  and  Methuen 
there  was  less  of  the  disease,  with  not  considerable  fatality ; 
in  Haverhill  there  were  comparatively  few  cases ;  and  in 
Newburyport  it  was  somewhat  prevalent  only  in  November 
and  December. 

Diphtheria  is  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  known  to  have 
been  prevalent  near  the  Cambridge  marshes  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  first  received  a 
distinct  place  in  death-returns  as  diphtheria,  the  name  given 
it  by  Bretonnau  after  his  careful  investigation  of  the  epidemic 
at  Tours,  in  1818 ;  he  did  not  consider  it  contagious.  The 
epidemic  in  France  of  1855,  which  is  thought  to  have  reached 
England  by  way  of  Boulogne,  established  its  contagious 
character  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  sanitarians.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  it  has  been  returned  in 
English-speaking  countries  as  croup,  scarlet  fever,  ulcerated 
or  putrid  sore  throat,  angina  irachealis^  cynanche  maligna^  etc. 
In  the  epidemics  of  the  last  three  years  in  Massachusetts, 
the  greatest  severity  and  fatklity  have  been  reached  in  rural 
districts,  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  the  experience « 
of  England.  In  that  country,  **  generally,  it  is  more  fatal 
where  there  are  offensive  privies  than  in  towns  with  water- 
closets  ;  but  cases  are  found  in  the  year  in  variable  numbers 
in  every  county  and  almost  in  every  district.''  That  diphthe- 
ria is  not  as  highly  contagious  and  infectious  as  scarlet  fever 
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is  rendered  certaiu  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  latter,  it 
does  not  prevail  most  in  densely-populated  places,  where  the 
oppoHunities  for  contagion  and  infection  are  best.  That  it  is 
like  typhoid  fever  in  being  more  common  in  country  districts, 
where  there  are  more  chances  of  filth-infection  from  privies, 
cesspools,  polluted  wells,  etc.,  would  be  a  fair  reason  for 
classing  it  among  the  filth  diseases,  unless,  like  yellow  fever 
and  intermittent  fever,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  emana- 
tions from  undrained  land. 

Of  course,  the  causes  of  disease,  or,  at  least,  the  conditions 
under  which  disease  occurs  are  exceedingly  complex  and  not 
simple,  so  that  in  most  cases  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  give 
its  precise  or  even  approximate  value  to  each  factor.  This 
will  be  noticed  in  the  replies  of  our  correspondents,  who  are 
quite  guarded  in  assigning  sole  causes  to  certain  phenomena. 
While  thorough  investigation  is  valuable  in  settling  these  ques- 
tions, and  often  directs  research  with  scientific  precision,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  science,  as  well  as  ignorance,  some- 
times has  its  narrowness,  and  that  false  conclusions  may  as 
easily  be  reached  by  pushing  minute  examination  of  a  single 
point,  as  by  general  and  what  is  scientifically  called  careless 
observation.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  statement  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  four  difl*erent  recent  reports  explaining 
the  infantile  diarrhoea  in  an  English  city,  all  by  different 
"causes."  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  great 
attention  now  given  to  "filth  diseases"  and  drainage,  impor- 
Uiut  as  they  are,  does  not  often  mislead  people  into  overlook- 
ing other  and  potent  sources  of  ill-health. 

The  replies  of  the  correspondents  given  below  refer  to 
diphtheria,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated.  The  following  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  main  facts  with  regard  to  the  preva- 
lence, etc.,  of  diphtheria  during  the  past  year,  so  far  as  our 
correspondents  are  able  to  report  from  their  own  experience 
and  from  conversation  with  others. 

The  contamination  of  water  used  for  domestic  purposes 
reported  in  Kingston  (page  482)  is  well  worth  noting,  con- 
sidering the  great  distance  of  the  source. 

Dr.  Hulbert's  report  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in 
South  Dennis  suggests  the  danger  of  living  in  a  filth-laden  air. 
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Abington, , 
AcQBiinet, . 
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Athol, 
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Bccket, 

Belchertown, 

Bellinghaiu, 
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BemanlBton, 
Beverly,    . 
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Braoklfne,  ■ 
Bnckland, 

Cambridge, 
Cnrllale,    . 

Cbelxea,    . 

Cblcopet,  . 
Cbllinark, . 
Clinton,  . 
Conway,    . 
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DcerBeld,  • 


No  csseB  known. 
Few  canes  in  October, 
EpJUeinic  in  October. 
Prevalent  in  North  Adams, 
Few  caiei  in  Nor.  and  Dec, 
Prevnlenl  In  nortbem  pare  i 

last  hniroftbe  year,    . 
Few  cases  In  Spring, 
Fewo    - 


S,160 
1.329 
2,315 
1,2M 


Loval  prevalence  In  eammer, 
No  cajiGii  known. 
Very  few,  if  any.  cases,  . 
Few  cBec9  tlirDugbont  the  year, 

Very  rare 

Few  cases,  and  very  mild, 
Local  epidemic  la  November 

and  Dccomt>cr, 
Very  few  cases. 


Very  fe 


Prevalent,  and  in  May  rUb, 


Quito  prevalent,  eapedaUy  In 

No  cBsca  olwctved, 
Very  few  casts. 
No  cases  km 


Noct 


Very  few  cases  In  Marcb, 
Very  few  cases ;  none  fetal, 
Only  two  CAses  known,— fatal. 
Seven)  epiitemic  beginning  j  nit 

at  Ibe  close  of  the  jesi 
Not  many  eases,  bnl  sev 


Very  few  mild  cases, 
Modemlely  prevalent, 
Moderately  prevalent, 

Quite  prevalent. 
No  cases  known. 

No  cases  known, 


in  one  locality   In 
I   in  latter  part   of 


No  rases  known, 

Few  mild  ciiscs.  sporadic. 

No  well-markcil  cases  known, 


Nothing  special. 
Houses,  etc.,  well. 
Good,  and  Itad  also 
Damp  soil  and  filih 


Not  especially  nnfavoF- 


Exposure  to  cold. 

Flltb  anil  moisture- 
Damp  and  flltb. 
Good  aod  bad ;  wet  and 

Doubtful. 

Good  and  bad  sorronnd- 

Nutblng  special. 

Under  investigation. 
Wet  and  dry. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Not  stated, 
f  Pollnled  well. 

Moro    commonly    wet 

Mostly  wet  soil. 

Not  stated. 

Doubtfbi  and  various. 

Good  and  liad,  wet  and' 

dry  soli. 
Generally  bad  drainitgc. 

Not  liad  generally. 

Nothing  notovroTtby- 

Noc  stated. 

Bad,  witb  lack  of  cloth- 
ing, etc. 

Varions;  good  and  bad. 
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Dudlpr,     .       . 

2.S.« 

No  cases  obeerved,  .       .       . 

E.  Bridgcwnter, 

a.8W> 

Fewoa^B 

Wet  cellars  BnddMip 

EMiUiiu.  .       . 

038 

Vcrr  few  aisel. 

Wet  s^II. 

natUampton,   . 

3,961  1  Few  case 

OneiMid;  lb e  lot  goat 

aeoeraUy  bad. 

afield',     '.       '. 

1,065  j  Few  QUO 

3^ 

Quite  prcvnlenc  and  sertre,     . 

Generally  moist  aolL 

■itbsren,"      '. 

2.768 

Modcraiely  prevalent,     . 

In  moBi  cases,  bML 

B.U  EiTer, 

10,340 

tbe  year,  and   epidemic  Iv 

Not.  and  Dec 

Oener^ly  bad. 

Falmontb, 

3,2!1 

No  cased  obwrved,  .       .       . 

Fildiburg, 

12,289 

Quite  prevalent, 

Allpiirb.ofc1tylii«ikd. 

Florida,     .       . 

672 

Only  one  case  known,     . 

Not  siBleil. 

Fuxliofougli,     . 

3,168 

Not  stated. 

S,167 

Local  epidemic  in  nutnmn,  and 

(omcwhat  during  year. 

Mostly    wet    and     Ul- 
drained- 

Not  staled. 

Franklin,  .       . 

2,983 

Local  epidcmlci  not  severe,    . 

Ganliicf,   .       . 

3,750 

Various!  good  and  bad. 

GBy  Head,        . 

216 

18,7ft4 

Very  prevulenl  and  fin»l, 

Tbe  town  Is  old.  I«dly 
drained,  and  suppHed 
wllb  wcll-walcr. 

Oranby,     . 

812 

Vailoua ;  g<nid  and  bad. 

4,3M 

No  caws  known,      .       .       . 

Oroton,      .       . 

1.908 

Quite  extensive,       .       .       . 

Mostly  wet  or  flltby. 

2,084 

Nocaseiobrerved,  .       .       . 

Hadley,     .       . 

a,l2S 

Prevnleni  at  the  very  begin- 

ning of  the  year,  . 

l»::u'^:"«'"':ih 

Huiimx,  .     . 

E6a 

Prevalent          .... 
Mild  local  prevalence,     .       . 

Httnovor.  .       . 

1,801 

Uood  and  bod.         W 

Hnneon,    . 
Hatvanl,  .       . 

1.265 

Quito  prevalent. 

Notbing  poiiilTe.       ■ 

1,304 

No  cases  known. 

nuvvrLiU,.       . 

14,6*28 

HonvlcL,  .       . 

3.3M 

Not  extensively  prevalent. 

High  gttrnnd;  ama^ 

Hinglum, .       . 

4,6fr4 

and  in  Dec-,  .... 

Orneraliy  good. 

Hingdale,  .       . 

1.W1 

Scareelyany 

Fair. 

8,309 

Some  caeea  in  Decemlier,        . 

Varying;  goodudl 

Holyoke,' .       . 

16,200 

year, 

DonWftil. 

Hopkinlon. 

Prevalent  nndlhtftl,.       .       . 

Nolstate*!. 

Hudson.    .       . 

3.493 

Fa«ca»c»,        .... 

HyUe  Fork,      . 

l,0n5 

6,310 

Severe  epidemic,  Feb.,  March 

and  April,      .       .       .       . 

aonemlly     good;    | 
orK^nbod. 

Kingston,  . 

1,698 

Prevalent,  bnt  mild,  last  half 

ofyear, 

Nothing  peculiar. 

Lancaster, 

i.eo7 

Few  uporndic  cases  at  begin- 

ning or  year,        .       .       . 

cIcanliiieM,  eK. 

Lawrtncc, 

34,907 

Hildir  prevalent  ihrousb  tbe 

J™". 

Foul  iilr  and  inrand 
nutrition  gtratasil 

Lc«.   .       .       . 

3.W0 

No  CMc»  known.      . 

tors. 

Leiraiiler,  . 

2.770 

Few  mild 

Exposure  to  oold. 

l.«4.* 

*«infnB(er, 

S,20l 

Bollmoislureuidlfli 

LvHTCtt,     . 

831 

Few  scBItcrcd  Cdle«, 

OtVncrlwd. 

U'lington,        . 

2,»S 

Mildly  prevalent,     .       .       . 
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Poputafn 

CDndldoni  undor  which  Uig 

Le?den,    .       . 

824 

No  ca«c>  known,      .       .       . 

LlnleloD,  . 

950 

No  cases  known,      .       .       . 

Ludlow,    .       . 

1,222 

Verj-  few  miLd  auOB,       .        . 

No  fnctg. 

Lonenharg, 

1,153 

Very  few  uuea. 
Moderately  prevalent,      . 

Maiden.     .       . 

10.843 

Usually  "liad;  wel,  ela 

MnncheBief,      . 

1,560 

Fowraaes 

Usually  favorable. 

MaDsSelil, 

a,6.i« 

Marblchead,     . 

7;677 

SomtKhBt  [.rcvalent  throngh 

the  year,       .       .       .       . 
Prevalent  at  tloee  ofyear,      . 

Oftencr  In  wet  soil. 

Marlborongb,   . 

«,42* 

Variable. 

Mnltapolactt,    . 

1,361 

No  ™«» known,      .       .       . 

Mcdfield,  .       . 

1.163 

Verj-rare 

Soli  moisture. 

MedffBy,  .       . 

4,242 

Few  mild  caso,       .       .       . 

Meltoee,    ,       . 

3,990 

No  eaeea  known,      . 

Mi^thuen,  .       . 

4,206 

Local  pnvalenc 

Nothing  noteworthy. 

Middklmroual'. 

6,023 

Nothine  noteworthy. 

Ulddlcflrld,      . 

603 

Illation. 

MiddleWn. 

1.0!B 

No  c»aea  known,      , 

Milfbrd,    .       . 

9,818 

Severe  iniirst  part  of  the  year. 

more  mild  later,   .       .       . 

Nothing  noteworthy. 

MQlbury.  . 

4,B29 

Few  severe  otsei  in  August 

and  September,     . 

Soil  looisinre  and  inno- 
trilion. 

MonBon.    .       . 

3,r33 

No  real  caiea  known,      .       . 

3,380 

FewtDEldeuseai  one  fatal,     . 

703 

No  eaaea  known. 

3,201 

One  case, 

Damp  soil. 

Nstick,      .       . 

7,419 

laolated  cam  thnm^iont  the 

year 

Varied;    generally   not 

Needhim,.       . 

•4JH8 

No  cssea  observed,  .       .       . 

Nev  Bedford,   . 

25,876 

Few  ntlld  eases,       .       .       . 

Newhnryport,  . 
Sew  Marlboro', 

Prevalent  in  Nov.  and  Dec,   . 

Nothing  noteworthy. 

a,037 

No  cues  known,      . 

Newton,    .       . 

16,105 

Provalcni  daring  the  yesr,      . 

Norfolk,    .       . 

920 

Not  stated. 

11,108 

Unusual  good  healtb,      .       . 

Nortli  Andover, 

2,981 

year 

Unfarorable,  ai  a  mlc. 

Northlxirmiirti, . 

UB8 

No  well-marked  ca«e«,    .       . 

NorlbAeld, 

1,641 

Nortli  Hc^Ung, 

979 

No  rases  knovn,      .       .       . 

Orleans,    , 

1.373 

No  well-marked  cases,    .       . 

Oxford.     .       . 

2,938 

No  cases  known,     . 

PiiJmer,     . 

4.a72 

Very  few  ewes,       .       .       . 

Chiefly  by  contagion. 

Paxton,     .       . 

608 

Few  mild  cases,       .       .       . 

Peaiwdy,  .       . 

8,066 

Quite  prevalent  and  hlal. 

Pepperall..       . 

1.924 

Unusaaiiy  prevalent. 

Worst  cases  In  damp 
place«,  etc 

Pern,.       . 

443 

Scarcely  any  case(,. 

1,203 

No  cases  known,      .       .       . 

PilWfield,  . 

12,627 

Not  extensively,      . 

Something  wrong  in 
most  coses. 

PljmonUi, 

6,370 

Qniti  prevalent. 

Pljmplon, 

760 

Prevalent  laM  third  ofyear,   . 

Soil  molstnre  oftenesi. 

1.063 

Severe  local  epldetnic,     . 

Nothing  noteworthy,  ex- 
cept contagion. 

Qniocy,     . 

9,I6B 

Prevalent,  bnt  not  eicesslvely 
Pew'rasrt'al  cl^  of  yew-,     '. 

Randolph, 

4,061 

Generally  among  (br- 
elgners. 

Oencrally  nothing  note- 
worthy. 

lU-dlng,   .       . 

3,186 

Few  cases,  000  fktal,      .       . 

4,208 

Local  epidemic  in  Ian  quarter 

°^^'*'' 
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byCccui 

"^T^.^jr  *" 

Ruckport, . 

4.490 

Very  rare 

Cbicfly  by  oonU^ioi). 

Ssliibury,.       . 

4,ors 

Ve.yr.re;        .       .       .       . 

Exposure  to  dampDCM 
and  tilth. 

I."&.-    : 

2^78 

3.417 

Not  prevalent, .       .       .       . 

Bhwoii,     .       . 

1.3S0 

Qiilierare.       .       .       .       . 

Slieltjiime, 

1,590 

Very  rare  and  toild,        .       . 

Sherbom,  .       . 

099 

Nothing  aotewonliy. 

SMrler,     .       . 

1.332 

Seikrcely  any 

l.*34 

Veryraro,        .       .       .       . 

Shuuabury,      . 

548 

Very  few  casea. 

Nothing  noteworthy. 

Somervllle,       . 

21,868 

SomewbaC  prevalent, 

Nothing  remajkable. 

8oalhl)ridee,     . 
Soatb  Uadloj,  . 

6740 

Nothing  marked. 

3,370 

Hild  epiiieoiki  but  seven  at 
South  Hadlcy  Pftll»,     .       . 

Notliing  marked. 

Somsraet,.       . 

1.940 

Prevalent,  but  not  -very  filtal. . 

floalliAhinBlon, 

2,456 

Prevflleni  during  the  year.      . 

More  among  tattil^M 

Soalb  ScltuBte, . 

1.878 

Not  very  provalnil, . 

6,451 

Very  few  caaes. 

Nothing  DOtewoitl^H 
Genereny  nnhvooH 

Springficlii,       - 

ai.0S3 

Fc»  ca«eB,       .... 

Slerlliig.    .       . 

1.569 

No  cases  koown,      . 

Stock  hriilge,     . 

2,088 

No  casea  known.      . 

Stunulinm, 

4,984 

Very  ftw  caws.        .       .       . 

4.S42 

MHdlv  pre>-Blcnt,     .       .       . 

SlurbridgB.       . 

2.213 

Fc*  roild  eases.       .       .       . 

Proximity  of  tUlh^^H 

Sudbury,  . 
Snndcrfanil,       . 

1.177 

No  cases  known,      .       .       . 

880 

No  case*  known,      .       .       . 

Sutton,      . 

3.0SI 

No  urevHieneo. 

Rallicr  prevalent,  and   quite 

2;i28 

Nothing  marked.     ^H 

KnutoE.   .       . 

20,429 

Prevalent,  but  not  eicesslvelj 

TewkBbury,      . 

1,997 

Few'iises,'       '.'.'.'. 

-   1 

Tiabury.    .       . 

1,526 

No  casus  known.      . 

Topiflelil,  .       . 

1,221 

Nothing  unusual.     ^H 

?SS,f"-   : 

B17 

No  caaes  known,      . 

2,125 

QnitB  prevalent, 
Prevalent  and  severe,      , 

Oencrally  flithy.       ^ 

UxbridgB   .           . 

3,029 

Nothing  marked. 

W«l;cHold,        . 

6,349 

No  eases  observed,  .       .       . 

WftlW,       .        . 

1.020 

Very  mro 

Imparted, 

■Wttltlmm,.       . 

9,945 

Prtvalcnl  since  Jnne,      . 

Nothing  marked. 

Wnlpole,   .       . 

2.290 

Not  prevalent  i  cases  very  rare. 

Wnre,        .       . 

4,142 

Oftencr  wet  and  OU^I 

WwTon.    , 

3,260 

Quito '  prevalent,  but  not  »e- 

Wet  soil,                  ^M 

Watartown,      . 

6.090 

Some  CUSC9  in  carty  part  of 

Nothing  marked.      H 

Wetewr,  .      . 

5,058 

Nothing  maiked.      ^H 

WEBtborongh,  . 

5,140 

Not  prevalrnt  to  any  exttnt,  ■ 

Wegi  BojUWn, 
■W.  BrookUdd.. 

2,802 

Qnite  prevalent  and  fatal,       . 

1003 

ModiTalclv  premleut,     . 

'WpMHtld  .       . 

8;429 

Vcrv  little 

Usunllv  good.           ■ 

WoBthampton.  . 

506 

Quiic  prevalent.       .       .       . 

Nolbing  marked.      ^H 

V/vnt  Newbury. 

2,021 

Vervmre 

wIsUM^dmi 

3,739 

No  well-mnrkod  cases,    .       . 

1981 

No  cases  oliHvrved.  . 

Weymonth,      . 
WlfllunshuTB.  . 

91819 

Varlnijie.                  H 

3,029 

Very  few  <»Kt, 

Usually  good.           ■ 

-WIUIametowD,. 

3,eS3 

Bid!  and  fatal  In  December,    . 

Oftener  bad.              H 

WUoliiBton,    . 

879 

No  «»0B  known,      . 

3.762 

No  caBi-i  k..o»vn.      .       .       . 

WincbdtCT,      . 

8,099 

More  provnk'nt  than  fbr  twelve 
years 

NoUili«mu^«a.     fl 

-WindBOr,  . 

624 

Scarcely  «ny  cases.'. 

Wiuibvoii, 

668 

Vary  few  cases,  aud  light,      . 

J 
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TOWNS. 

Popalat'n 

by  Census 

of  1876. 

Preralence  of  Diphtheria  in  1876. 

Condition  under  which  tht 
disease  occurred. 

Woburn,   . 

Worcester, 
Worth ington,    . 
WrenfhHin, 
Yarmouth, 

9,568 

49,265 

818 

2,395 

2,264 

Mild    cases    throughout   the 

year, 

Prevalent,  but  not  fatal,  . 
Very  rare,        .... 
Several  cases,  .... 
Few  cases,  but  severe,     . 

Usually,  cause  obscure. 
Soil-moisture  and  filth. 

AcHshnet — ^As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no  case  occurred  antil  August, 
when  three  were  taken  down,  two  of  whom  died.  But  some  two  months 
later,  the  epidemic  again  appeared  in  three  new  families,  widely  scat- 
tered, from  each  other.  It  compriscil  eight  cases,  varying  in  age  from 
three  years  up  to  about  thirty-five — five  of  them  in  one  family  of  six  per- 
sons. After  these  eight  cases  occurred,  it  again  disappeared.  Of  the  latter 
five  cases  there  were  no  deaths  or  serious  sequelte,  except  slight  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  pharyngeal  nerves  in  two  cases.  They  were,  moreover,  severe 
cases,  without  exception.  These  latter  cases  presented  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  the  former  five  spoken  of.  I  conld  not  trace  the  least  his- 
tory of  outside  contagion  in  any  of  these  cases — I  mean  outside  of  the  fami- 
lies where  they  orgiuated.  The  circumstances  of  the  family,  or  of  all  of 
them,  rather,  are  comfortable  as  to  food  and  clothing.  The  air  surrounding 
the  various  houses  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  damp  than  the  average,  and 
the  ground  rather  low  and  a  little  swampy,  thongh  not  surrounded  by  hills. 
Winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass  have  free  sway  without  interrnption 
from  hollows,  etc. 

Adams. — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  North  Adams  during  the  past  year, 
and  for  the  last  four  years,  but  with  far  less  fatality  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. I  think,  from  observation  in  a  number  of  surrounding  localities,  its 
fatality  is  greatest  on  its  first  appearance,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
it  is  less  operative  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  continuance,  and, 
like  many  other  forms  of  disease,  tends  to  exhaust  itself.  The  mansion 
with  careful  surroundings  has  been  no  less  exempt  than  the  hovel ;  the  hill 
and  the  malarious  valley  have  seemed  to  share  alike  in  its  distribution,  and 
extremes  in  temperature,  or  drought  and  moisture,  so  far  as  I  have  been  an 
observer,  have  neither  increased  nor  retarded  its  progress. 


Amherst — ^With  the  exception  of  some  cases  at  North  Amherst,  I  know  of 
but  five  or  six  coses.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  hygienic  surroundings  have 
been  good*  In  North  Amherst  all  of  the  cases  have  occurred  within  the 
past  six  months.  With  regard  to  hygienic  surroundings,  there  was  nothing 
peculiar.  Some  coses  of  greotest  severity  were  in  well-regulated,  well-to-do 
familie».  The  cause  of  the  disease,  as  it  has  occurred  in  my  practice,  could* 
not  be  traced  to  any  peculiarity  of  situation  or  mode  of  life. 

Andorer, — Diphtheria  proved  fatal  in  two  families,  in  the  spring  of  1876. 
In  one  family,  there  were  four  deaths,  and  in  the  other,  only  one.  The  four 
deaths  occurred  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  all  were  of  children.  The 
father,  who  was  first  taken  sick,  speodijy  recovered.  The  house  in  which 
the  four  deaths  took  place  was  situated  on  a  dry,  sandy  knoll,  was  not  over- 
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crowded,  and  had  enrery  facility  for  drainage.  I  think  there  was  nothing  in 
the  location  which  could  hare  induced  the  disease.  The  house  in  which  the 
single  death  occurred  was  also  on  elcTsted  g^and,  isolated,  and  spacious  in 
its  internal  arrangement.  There  could  have  heen  no  fault  in  the  hjgienic 
surroundings  of  either  of  these  two  houses. 

Jrlingtan, — In  one  case,  a  family  lost  two  or  three  children.  The  house 
was  situated  in  a  low  place,  a  stream  of  water  running  on  two  sides  of  it 
These  streams  of  water  were  running  in  winter  and  spring,  and  in  summer 
they  were  dried  up.  In  another  case,  a  family  lost  two  children.  The  house 
was  situated  about  fifty  rods  from  the  last,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  drj 
ground,  and  with  good  drainage.  These  were  both  on  a  farm  highly  calti- 
Tated,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  hot-beds. 

Aahhumham, — PreTions  to  June,  1876,  diphtheria  has  been  almost  un- 
known here.  During  the  past  summer  the  disease  prevailed  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  town,  four  or  five  families  sufifering  with  it — three  cases  proving 
fat^l.  There  have  been  a  few  other  sca^^tered  cases — mild.  There  were  two 
farm-houses  in  which  fatal  cases  occurred,  situated  within  ten  or  twelve 
rods  of  each  other;  the  bams  containing  "  piggeries" ;  hen-pens^  etc.,  joined 
the  houses.  Sometimes,  in  the  kitchens  and  living-rooms,  there  would  be  a 
strong  odor  from  out-buildings.  In  others,  the  location  was  such  as  I  would 
expect  to  be  healthy,  naturally.  The  surrounding  fields  are  well  cultivated, 
those  near,  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings,  being  in  grass.  I  will 
add  that  most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  old  houses,  where  the  well-water  may 
have  been  slowly  becoming  impure  by  impregnation  from  out-houses,  for 
years. 

Ashhy. — There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  in  this  town  during 
the  present  year.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  town,  secur- 
ing pure  air,  or  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  our  homes,  which  are  certainly 
equal  to  any  town  or  city  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Ashland. — Diphtheria  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  prevailed  in  this  town  as 
an  epidemic,  during  the  year  just  passed.  The  eases  have  been  so  scattered 
through  the  year,  tliat  we  must  regard  them  sporadic,  rather  than  epidemic. 
The  disf^aHe  has  iirevailed  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  to  the  extent  of  an 
epidemic,  especially  in  Hopkinton,  where  the  mortality  has  been  great.  In 
this  town,  I  have  treated  only  seven  cases  since  the  first  of  last  January,  and, 
adding  the  four  cases  treated  by  other  physicians,  shows  only  eleven  cases 
for  the  year.  In  neighboring  towns,  I  have,  dnring  the  same  time,  treated 
fifteen  cases.  The  hygienic  surroundings  of  these  houses  were  not  particu- 
larly unfavorable.  All  classes  of  dwellings  and  all  conditions  of  persons 
were  about  equally  represented.    The  cases  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  l>oot  manufacturer ;  surroundings  at  home  very  neat,  and  his  shop 
:in  a  healthy  place.    Died. 

'2.  A  farmer's  daughter,  aged  24.  Farm  and  all  its  surroundings  neat 
.and  in  order.     Died. 

3.  A  young  farmer,  aged  25.  Surroundings  very  favorable  for  health. 
■Recovered. 

4.  School  teacher ;  female ;  aged  23.  School-rooms  all  right ;  home 
favorable  for  health.    Recovered. 

5.  A  miller,  aged  20.    Mill  damp,  but  home  very  neat.    Recovered. 
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6.  Clerk  in  postroffice;  female;  a^od  97.  Office  dry  and  comfortable, 
and  home  the  same.    Recovered* 

7.  Girl,  aged  10.  Cellar  damp,  sink^drain  foul,  pool  very  near  house; 
privy  neglected.    Recovered. 

8.  Qirl,  aged  2^.  Family  very  poor,  bat  cleanly ;  hygienic  surroaudings 
fair.    Recovered. 

9.  Girl,  aged  9.  Family  lived  in  a  crowded  tenement>house ;  bad  sink- 
drain  ;  filthy  everywhere.    Recovered. 

10.  Boy,  aged  11.  Hygienic  sorroimdings  very  favorable  for  health. 
Recovered. 

11.  Female,  aged  28:  boot  stitcher.  Diphtheria  complicating  ''slow 
fever  ^ ;  sartonndings  not  bad.    Recovered. 

No  two  of  the  above  cases  were  members  of  the  same  family,  or  lived  in 
the  same  house,  or  even  in  the  same  neighborhood,  nor  were  any  two  sick 
at  the  same  time,  except  the  first  two  on  this  list  (Nos.  1  and  2),  who  died 
the  same  week.  No  persons  caught  the  disease  from  any  of  these  patients. 
These  cases  all  occurre<.l  in  Ashland.  Just  over  the  Ashland  line,  in  Hop- 
kinton,  in  an  Irish  family,  all  their  children,  five  in  number,  had  the  dis- 
ease ;  the  baby,  eleven  months  old,  first,  then  all  the  rest  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  11,  had  it  last.  All  but  the  baby  recovered.  The 
family  were  not  cleanly  in  every  respect. 

JtUfkorougk, — But  few  cases  of  true  diphtheria  have  occurred  in  the  last 
year;  occasional  cases  resembling  it,  coming  in  groups,  present  no  severe 
symptoms,  and  recover  promptly.  For  many  successive  autumns,  prior  to 
the  last  two,  typhoid  fever  has  been  extremely  rife.  The  amount  was  less 
in  1875,  and  showed  a  further  diminution  in  1876.  We  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute the  decline  of  typhoid  to  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  but  wait 
for  a  fuller  experience  and  a  larger  generalisation  before  it  is  possible  to 
reach  an  absolute  decision.  The  fact  that  the  section  of  the  town  where 
weU-water  was  the  poorest, — now  largely  supplied  by  the  public  works, — 
shows  a  large  proportionate  decline  in  fever  cases,  is  suggestive  testimony. 

Ayrr.-^ThiB  is  a  new  town,  almost  wholly  built  within  the  last  25  years, 
and  I  know  of  no  well-authenticated  cases  of  diphtheria  within  its  limits 
until  last  winter,  when  there  were  perhaps  ten  cases,  mostly  mild,  and  no 
death.  About  the  first  of  November  (there  being  no  cases  through  the  sum- 
mer), it  appeared  in  a  family  consisting  of  the  parents  and  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  had  it,  and  four  died ;  since  then,  there  may  have  been  a 
dozen  cases,  mostly  isolated,  with  a  few  deaths.  Tour  correspondent  was 
the  only  one  who  had  it  from  direct  communication  with  the  family  men- 
tioned— that  is,  that  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  In  the  house  of  the  family 
mentioned,  the  sink-drain  flowed  over  the  front  yard  west,  keeping  it  wet  a 
part  of  the  year ;  a  pig-pen  and  stable,  not  properly  cared  for,  were  in  close 
proximity  east  and  south.  One  or  more  kerosene  oil  lamps  have  been  kept 
burning  all  nhjkt  for  years  (six,  to  my  knowledge — yes,  and  in  spite  of  it),  and 
were  tHrmed  low^  for  sake  of  economy,  resulting  in  completely  saturating  the 
house ;  and  with  an  ill-ventilated  cellar,  this  house  may  be  said  to  have 
l>een,  as  to  its  surroundings,  bad.  Of  the  houses  where  other  cases  have 
occurred,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  them,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are 
in  a  good  condition  hygienically.  Some  of  them  are  new,  and  are  occupied 
by  some  of  the  best  families.  Some  of  them  are  located  in  what  we  call  the 
unhealthy  portions  of  the  village,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  on 
light,  sandy  and  porous  soil. 
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JSiinii'lnblf.—In  exuniiiiinK  Ibe  een'^rikg?  uf  the  linase,  after  tbe  dealll  of  Uu 
vbikl  from  cerebro-spioal  mpniiiK'''iBt  it  ""^^  fuaud  tliut  tlie  panij)  waa  in  Um 
L  of  the  houiw,  Id  a  summer  kitubeu.  The  Buik.  vnn  tht>  samp  uai.'d  fur  Um 
waBte  iviiter  frum  the  pnmp,  nnd  was  lUrectlf  over  tbe  itett,  iiito  wlUch  the 
iilops  of  every  kiiid  were  emptied,  and  wonj  couveyed,  or  suppoaed  la  ho 
oouvej-ed,  li;  e,  lead-pii>e,  to  a  reeeptoclu  some  distance  from  tbe  honaa. 
This  pipo  bad  burst  uear  tbe  woll  nt  some  Indefinite  time  in  tho  past,  and 
tbe  slops  And  refnae  from  tbe  honse  bad  formed  a,  seething  maas  of  cormp- 
tion,  nearly  a  foot  tbick,  over  tbe  grouud  beneath  tbe  bonse — all  that  coold 
not  flud  its  yay  Into  tho  well.  I  attributed  the  death  of  tbe  child  to  thii 
coodition  of  affairs,  in  positive  and  nnmietakable  terms.  The  surfsoc  of 
the  enrtb  under  the  bonse  wa«  cleauud  snd  a  lar^  iiaantit;  of  carbolit 
fu^id  was  used  ;  the  drain-pipe  was  mended,  and  I  wm  Bmur«d  that  evf^ 
thing  was  iu  perfect  .HanitHry  condition.  When  diphtheria  occonwlta 
Febmnry,  I  made  farther  iaqniricB,  Bud  found  tbe  reueptarle  for  the  d 
overflowin);,  tnfAfn  iiO  feel  of  the  trell,  tbe  cbuiacter  of  tbe  soil  tieiug  a  la 
course  grnvel,  permitting  free  purcolation  through  it.  1  piuDont<e«d  i 
water  in  the  well  Bbaolutely  poisonous,  and  that  its  further  use  wonldv 
culpable.  The  well  wua  at  once  disused  nuil  y,  tubular  well  driven  • 
iljstauce  tram  it,  which  is  now  tucd. 

Beckel. — These  cases  wen^  in  a  very  respectable  Kud  neat  family,  but  tfj 
hunae  is  situati'd  within  SO  foet  of  a  streOim  of  water  which  rec«vM  f 
wash  of  two  Inrge  taTinerica.    A  privy  stands  apon  the  bank  of  the  W 
nsed  by  several  families,  and  the  debris  is  carried  away  only  when  (he  « 

U  high. 

BelHngkam. — In  some  of  the  casos  (particniarly  those  who  bad  bad  t 
disease  previously)  the  hygienic  snrronn dings  were  good ;  in  Mime  of  the 
others— in  qnite  young  children— the  surroundings  were  /air,  tUotigU  in  the 
case  of  one  family,  the  house  was  situated  near  swampy  land.  In  thp  cub 
in  South  Franklin,  spoken  of  above,  while  tbe  bonne  stood  niHin  higb, 
though  moist  land,  and  far  ironi  swamps  or  bogs,  tbe  family  were  in  •omc' 
what  close  circumstances,  and  my  impression  is  tliat  the  fvod  wus  not  of 
tho  best  character,  and  was  fur  from  well  cookeil  and  prepared,  whilo  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  personal  cleauliueas;  neither  wiuj  tho  wator 
from  the  kituhen  (the  siuk-water)  well  ouudui^ted  off.  Tho  privy  waa  •«■; 
from  the  house,  and  1  should  hardly  tbiuk  coulit  have  had  much  to  with 
the  case. 

BcrkUg. — I  do  not  know  but  tho  hygienic  surroundings  where  these  caaa* 
have  uccnrred  are  as  favoruble  to  lioalth  as  where  tbe  disease  has  never  pre- 
vuili-f).  Those  three  fatal  cases  before  named,  were  on  this  wisu :  No.  1.  A 
boy  about  tun  years  old  tras  taken,  tbe  location  of  the  disMise  being  almuat 
oxclnsivety  in  the  posterior  nares  ;  no  passage  through  the  no»o  conld  !>• 
obtaine<I  by  any  means ;  the  patient  died  comutoee.  All  infant  siBt«r  died 
in  twelve  hours  from  the  attack  ;  the  mother  had  it  mildly.  No.  2.  A 
ooQsin,  almut  ibe  sunie  ago,  living  about  one-third  of  a  tullo  from  this  plttt, 
die<l  in  the  same  way.  Tlio  other  memb«ra  of  the  family  had  it  very 
mildly.  Two  cousins,  adults,  camu  to  the  fiiuoral  of  the  patient  No.  I  firota 
Kehobotb,  had  tiie  disease  ofterwanla  in  the  sumo  way,  and  Just  escaped 
death.  No.  3.  A  young  married  ludy,  living  nearly  onc-tbird  of  a  mite  north  of 
patieut  No.  I,uasisted  iu  thefuucrul  affairs,  hod  the  dlsoose  in  tho  same  naf,      11 
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and  came  near  flying ;  none  of  her  family  were  affected.  All  of  these  cases 
occurred  on  a  little  promontory  made  by  the  Taunton  and  Assouet  Rivers — 
the  soil  rocky  and  gravelly,  mostly,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where 
the  tide-meadows  lie. 

Beverly, — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  to  a  consideral^e  extent,  not  properly 
epidemic,  but  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  occurred  in  all  situations  and 
among  all  classes  with  about  equal  frequency  and  severity.  The  causes  of 
the  disease  are  not  clear  to  me,  either  by  reading  or  observation.  It  comes 
where  least  expect'Cd,  and  does  not  appear  when  its  supposed  causes  are  most 
efficient.  .  .  .  Diphtheria  has  been  much  more  prevalent  in  Beverly 
during  the  last  year  than  for  any  other  year  in  my  recollection.  The  great- 
est number  of  cases  occurred  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  though 
it  has  not  been  entirely  absent  at  any  time.  The  type  of  the  disease  duiing 
May  was  very  severe,  and  it  was  in  that  month  that  most  of  the  fatal  cases 
occurred.  Since  that  time,  the  disease  has  been  of  a  milder  form,  and  the 
number  of  cases  much  smaller,  although  we  are  separated  from  Salem 
(where  there  has  been  a  great  number  of  cases  during  the  fall  months)  only 
by  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  water,  and  with  which  town  we  have  daily  and 
constant  communication.  The  locations  and  hygienic  surroundings  were 
very  various ;  frequently  there  were  overflowing  cesspools  and  privies  in 
close  proximity  to  the  houses ;  perhaps  as  frequently  there  seemed  to  be  no 
defect  in  the  hygienic  surroundings.  The  most  severe,  and  the  fatal  cases, 
6o  far  as  I  can  learn,  occurred  in  poor  families,  where  no  attention  could  be 
paid  to  cleanliness,  sufficient  nourishment,  or  to  proper  drainage.  In  one 
tenement  there  were  five  cases,  three  in  one  family  and  two  in  another,  with 
three  deaths.  Investigation  showed  that  both  families  used  water  from  the 
same  cistern,  which  water  was  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell ;  the  cistern 
was  about  eight  feet  from  a  foul  cesspool  which  had  not  been  emptied  for 
several  years,  and  was  on  a  plane  about  four  feet  lower  than  the  cesspool. 
The  cellar  floor  was  wet,  especially  near  one  side  of  the  cistern.  The  cess- 
pool and  cistern  were  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  there  were  no  more 
cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  house.  The  disease  has  not  been  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  town  more  than  another,  and  the  migority  of  the  cases  have 
occurred  among  children. 

Boston, — ^The  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  Boston,  as  shown  by  the  mortality 
tables  for  1876,  indicates  an  unusually  favorable  condition  of  the  public 
health.  The  whole  reported  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  was  8,252  against 
9,033  in  1875.  Assuming  the  population  of  Boston,  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
to  have  been  not  far  from  346,000, — an  estimate  somewhat  conjectural,  but 
believed  to  be  not  wide  of  the  truth, — we  have  a  death-rate  of  23.84  to  the 
1,000  living,  against  26.18  in  1875,  a  decline  of  2.34  per  1,000.  Excluding  the 
hve  outlying,  recently  annexed  towns,  the  mortality  rate  rises  to  24.78  per 
1,000,  which  is  a  little  above  the  annual  average  death-rate  of  Boston  for  the 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  annexation  of  those  towns,  although  3.f.4  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.* 

This  diminished  mortality,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  constant  sanitary 
su|>ervision  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  may  be  also  attributable  to  the  )>ar- 
tial  subsidence  of  epidemic  influences,  and  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 

*  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  correct  what  he  fears  may  have  been  a  misappreben. 
sioD  on  the  part  of  the  Registrar  of  bis  words  in  the  opening  sentence  of  bis  last  Report  ou  the 
Health  of  Boston.    He  intended  no  reflection  upon  that  oiBcer. 
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winter,  the  ntean  tm]perntnn>  of  t  li(^  (init  tbrpc  moDtlai  of  tl>e  j'car  iMTing 
biMMi  fire  degrees  higher  tttiui  in  tbo  currMpotiiliiig  periutt  in  1^5. 

It'  will  appesr  fh>m  the  fullowing  table  tbst  the  bigfacat  «mnig«  wreklj 
morlalily  ■was  in  the  thin]  quarter  oT  the  year,  whilv  tbt>  fpwest  drath* 
occarrml  in  the  aecund  and  Ibnrtb  quarters.  The  high  ratii  of  tDortaliljr,  Id 
the  Hrat  quarter,  was  laTf^f  dne,  as  will  be  seen  below,  to  the  pTcvakOM 
of  diseaHes  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  titill  higher,  in  the  third  qnw- 
ter,  to  diarrhcEal  diseases. 


Deaths  and  MetwrolOffg  for  2876. 
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The  diseases  to  whkh  the  esceiM  of  uiortBlity  was  lar^l;  doe  arranfa 
themselven  into  two  gniope,  onu  cdiupriuioK  tbnw  of  the  Ej-iuolio  rbw*,  tix, 
■oarlatina,  diplitberia  aud  cholera  iufautain ;  and  tbc  other  the  ac ntc-  ami 
ohrouic  funDH  of  palmnnary  disease, — eapecially  pneuinoaia  aod  phtbimi. 
It  will  be  noticed  thai  the  deatb-rate  in  tbe  Bectiud  and  fourth  (|iiartrta 
nearly  correapoads  with  that  of  LionduD.  for  tbe  same  periods,  Itm  excaw 
sppOHring  ill  the  Grst  and  third  quarters, — the  pei'iinla  of  pulntimBr;  and 
diurrbceul  diseases. 

Of  the  8  Eyiuotio  disvases  to  which  then'  is  always  a  grrali'r  bt  Um 
liability,  there  were  2  from  whieh  there  was  au  alntost  enlirv  exemptim. 
But  3  deatha  are  roeurded  froin  ainaU-pui,  aud  but  2  from  iiM'Bales,  doiiiig 
the  year. 

The  deathii  from  eoarlatina  wer«  456  BKitiust  MO,  or  B.53  agitinot  &J&I  ptf 
ouiit.  of  tho  whole  mortality  iu  1875.  Tbe  yearly  average  for  tbe  i«i<vioaa 
ten  years  was  4.48  )>er  ceul.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  table  below  thai  it  jiroT^d 
nKwt  fatal,  as  in  the  preoeiliiig  flilecn  yeans  in  tbe  foor  winter  luiiutbt, 
while  in  Buf{Iand  it  ia  said  to  be  tonst  ptevaleul  aiul  most  fotal  in  the  laA 
quarter  of  the  year.    The  lowest  mortality  was  in  August  aitd  SeiitembeT. 

Tbe  tuortality  from  ili])litlieriB  was  even  greater  than  in  1875,  when  lbs 
deaths  rose  to  the  unprecedeuted  number  of  41&  During  the  first  qiuwter 
of  the  past  year,  before  tbe  epidemic  wave  hod  begun  to  sahaide,  it  waa  tluD* 
fatal  than  in  tbe  subaequeut  quarterly  periods,  the  deaths  nnmbering  23S^ 
In  the  third  qnarter  they  bad  deollaed  to  8B,  again  rising  in  tbe  fijurtli 
to  13H, — waking  the  whole  uumbsr  fur  the  year  575,  or  iUM  p<>r  cent,  of  iJia 
entire  mortality.    The  average  tor  the  previous  ten  yeais  was  ISM  pur  cent. 

The  deaths  from  oronp  were  i'M  agaiuat  SU  in  1^5.  It  was  nMiot  Iktal  in 
Joonary  and  May,  and  least  to  in  l^plember. 

Tho  deaths  Ctuui  wboupliig-vuugU  u'<.'i*e  59  iu  uuiuhvt,  or  O.TQ  per  ceuU  of 
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the  whole  nortftUty,  agaiiut  0.44  per  cenL  ia  1875,  although  lew  than  tlia 
average  mortality  from  tliii  iliaeaM  for  the  prerloas  teu  jenis. 

The  diarrhttal  dieeasea  were  the  eau«e  of  8:24  ileatha.  Of  thaiw,  544  wen 
froB  cholera infantau,  which,  uotwitbataniUng  thenniuiuU  heutof  theaum- 
ner,  waa  Inn  fatal  than  in  187S. 

The  BQnber  of  d^atlu  eoaetitmted  6.59  pm  cent,  of  the  whole  m«rUlity, 
•gainat  7.94  per  eeaL  in  the  yearly  average  for  the  prevjoua  ten  yeai*.  The 
r»teperl,0MliTtD|[WBa2.3e,adeci<leddeclinefron  the  mean  «f  the  previoiu 
eleven  yeara,  which  waa  3^2. 

The  death*  from  typhoid  fever  were  144, 81  lea*  than  in  1975,  and  1.74  per 
eent.  of  the  whole  mortftUty.  The  average  peroeata^  fur  the  pievioua  ten 
yean  waa  2M. 

The  deatha  fron  phthiaia  were  1,879,  againat  1,357  in  1375l  The  percentage 
to  the  whole  mortalitj  being  15^37,  and  the  number  to  the  1,000  livio|c,  3.69, 
aigaiiut  3.H6  in  that  year,  ahowiug  a  atJIl  further  deeltne  in  the  naortalitj 
froB  tUa  dlieaae. 


Tahh  slu>»in9  On  Deatki 

per  1,090  from  Pkikitis  im  Five  Oen*ut  Teare. 
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Pnenmonia,  abo,  waa  feaa  fatal  than  in  the  prMeding  yenr.  The  whole 
nambpT  of  deathi  IriMn  this  diseaae  waa  SIS  againot  ASS,  and  S.37  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  mortality,  against  7.43  in  18T5.  It  proved  lantt  fatal  in  llarch, 
•nd  leaat  a*  in  September,  aa  appeara  in  the  table  below. 

The  deathi  fran  hmaehitia  were  33S,  againit  859  in  the  prevtoae  year.  Tha 
largett  mnttality  for  this  diaease  wai  alao  in  March. 

T^  follawiag  table  gjvea  the  monthly  mortality  from  the  above  diseaaea, 
with  the  deaths  ander  one  and  Ave  yeara  of  age,  and  af  pertona  over  seventy 
yeacBof  ajie.    ItiUeauat  Indndeetill-birtha,  which  were  491  inntiinbec. 
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It  will  be  noticed  b;  tills  tabic  that  the  liighf«t  mortality  was  ii 
daring  tLe  pmvalence  of  cliolera  iufautuiu,  and  tlie  lowest  in  Novemliari 
after  tlio  decliue  of  the  diarrfaouil  diBeaaea,  and  beforu  llie  a.(lvrnt  of  wintar, 
when  piilnionary  ufTectioDB  agnin  became  prailDDiiujuit.  It  nill  be  Mwn, 
also,  that  the  deatha  ofcbildren  under  1  were  mure  tban  tJG  per  cent.,  auil  of 
ohildren  under  5  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  ootire  mortality.  It  has  been, 
uafortunattily,  im|ioBsible  to  aacertslti,  with  auy  aeeiiracy,  tlip  luraliliM* 
'where  the  above  iliacaaeH  tuoatly  pra^vaJled,  bnt  they  are  Lrelirveil  tii  l>e  iir*rly 
the  same  as  in  years  post,  aa  the  satne  iufliiiMicca  ore,  iu  a  grtMiler  or  Ixm 
degree,  still  operatiTe  iu  tbnae  diittricts. 

In  rovie-wiiig  the  ^neral  aonitary  condition  of  fioaton,  there  ia  little  to  b« 
added  to  what  wna  contained  in  the  laat  annual  report  of  this  Board,  ll  it 
believed  that  aonie  preliminary  stepa  have  l>een  taken  toward  carrying  rota 
effect  the  auggestions  of  the  Ia(«  commisBiou  on  sewerage,  bnt  have  aa  jet 
been  followed  by  no  very  definite  result.  Notwithstanding  the  conototit 
and  invaluable  labors  of  the  City  Board  of  Health  iu  improvio);  t)ie  conditioii 
of  tenement  houses  in  varioas  portH  of  the  city.t  and  in  general  sanitary 
supervision,maiiy  of  the  unhealtbfiil  inBnences  still  remain  as  berotoforci,  and 
will  atill  ooutinne  until  aome  more  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage  and 
soil-drainage  shall  bu  adopted  (ban  now  oxists.t 

It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  Boord  of  Health  there  are  still  *'acrM 
upon  acres  densely  rruwiJeil  with  taneioont  and  other  dwelling  Ininsen.  whuw 
cellars  and  boseuouts  are  wet  throughonl  the  year,  and  wboae  yards  ore 
seldom  dry,"  a  condition  directly  favoring  the  development  of  phthi>>ia.anil 
leaaening  the  power  of  resislance  to  all  murbiflc  influooees.  In  many  parts 
of  the  city  there  are  also,  it  ia  stated,  "  areas  of  unoccupied  land,  the  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  stagnant  water  most  of  the  year,  and  are  made  the 
receiAscles  of  dead  dogs,  cats  and  other  Slth."  "  Dnring  the  anramer," — wo 
quote  from  the  report, — "  the  water  becoinea  covered  with  a  greeu  slime,  anil 
is  at  times  exceedingly  offensive."  (  All  cfTorta  for  the  removal  of  this  evil 
have  thus  far  proved  ineffeotnal.  More  than  1,200  lives  succnmbed  in  1875  bo 
canses  believed  to  be  preventable.  As  each  life  ia  of  a  specific  valne  to  the 
State,  the  question  lea  pertinent  ono,  whether  on  the  score  of  economy  as  well 
aa  hnmunity,  any  efl'ort  should  )>e  spared  to  check  so  wanton  a  wastp  of  Ufa. 
"The  liopu  of  saving  any  number  of  lives  by  hygienic  applinncea."  taty*  B 
distinguished  writer,  "  is  enough  to  fire  the  ambition  of  every  good  man  who 
believes  in  huiuuu  progress."  | 

A  recent  writjir  on  this  subject  has  haxanled  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  a  lower  deatb-ra-to  in  Bcwtou  shonhl  be  eipected  clnring 
thentut  twenty  yours,  whatever  may  lie  the  mcBSures  adopted  and  earriiHl  not 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  The  rem  uric  able  resnite  of  sanitary 
elfnrt  iu  London  and  elsewhere,  furnish,  perhaps,  the  best  reply  to  this 


lo  Ibo  Tolnc  or  Iht  wtekly  moplmllty  nporu  of  tliE  Itcgli 


•  Itirau1tla<ldniDcb 
Bc»rdDrH»1lh.>bi>fl1cl 
dmh  occiin,  wlih  ihe  i^ 
lymoUc  dhiHiKi  Hut  ban 

t  TbonambcrorhDuiiM 


t  Bte  an  sble  paper  on  IntUil  UorlnlJt)'  la  the  Report  of  tbo  Oily  Banrit 
W.  L.  lUcbinlKn. 

)  Founb  Annual  Report  of  Ihc  Board  of  U«a)ib  or  the  CllysfBoslan. 
n  Dt.  f*n. 
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what  sweeping  statcinent,  and  show  what  may  he  accomplished  hy  a  yigor- 
ons  and  skilful  sanitary  administration.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnry,  in  what  may  be  called  the  dark  days  of  sanitary  science,  we  are  told 
that  the  deaths  in  London  reached  tiK)  in  1,000.  This  unmber  had  fallen,  in 
the  l>:Jth  century,  to  50  per  1,000,  and  has  since  decline<l  to  its  present  rate, 
less  than  24  per  1,000,  and  is  still  declining.  The  results  of  sanitation  in 
many  of  the  rnral  towns  and  districts  of  England  are  not  less  striking.  In  a 
late  re{>ort  of  the  Registrar-General,  a  list  of  districts  is  given  in  which  the 
death-rate  had  been  reduced,  by  sanitary  means,  during  the  last  *M>  years, 
from  4  to  6  i>er  1,000.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  mentioned,  is 
North  Witchfonl,  where  the  average  mortality  fell  from  27,  in  the  years 
1841-50,  to  21  in  1851-60;  to  20  in  1861-70,  declining  to  17  per  1,000  in  the 
subsequent  four  years,  1870-74.  These  results,  mostly  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  water  and  attention  to  proper  sewerage,  give  pertinence  to  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Farr,  ^^that  it  is  as  certain  that  a  high  mortality  can  be 
reduced,  by  hygienic  appliances,  down  to  a  certain  limit,  as  it  ik  that  human 
life  can  be  sacritic-ed."  That  this  limit  has  here  been  reached,  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  assumed.  The  mortality  in  the  past  year,  from  all  diseases, 
excepting  those  of  the  zymotic  class,  which  are  believed  to  l>e  largely  due  to 
removablt)  causes,  was  at  the  rate  of  17.89  i>er  1,000.  This,  then,  may  be 
fairly  considere<l  the  limit,  however  far  removed,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  reach,  and  until  a  decided  ailvance  toward  it  has  beeu  mode,  the  work  of 
the  sanitarian  must  be  regarded  as  incom)ilet«. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reportetl  population  and  death-rates  of  56 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  Uniteil  States : — 


1 
Death- 

-  ■    "  ■    ■ 

Death- 

CITIES. 

Population. 

rate. 

1 

CITIES. 

1 

1 

Population. 

rate. 

New  York, 

1,046,037 

27.87 

Reading,    . 

1 
40,109     24.68 

Philadelphia,     . 

825,000* 

22.93 

'  Minnca|)oli8, 

40,000      10.77 

Brooklyn,  . 

527,830 

23.31 

Paterson,   . 

40.000     26.65 

Chicago,     . 

420,000 

20.41 

Dayton.     . 

36,000      14.47 

Baltimore, . 

355,000 

20.79 

Evansville, 

86,000      17.33 

Boston, 

346,000 

23.84 

Lawrence,  . 

35,000      24.14 

San  Francisco,  . 

300,000 

18.89 

Utica, 

35,000 

1597 

Cincinnati, . 

280,000 

20.39 

Quincy, 

35,000 

21.18 

New  Orleans,     . 

215,000 

29.10 

Lynn, . 

33.000 

21.72 

Cleveland, . 

162,000 

19.90 

1  Springfield, 
,  Harrisburg, 

30,000 

21.05 

Washington, 

160,000 

26.40 

28.000  :   17.14 

BnifHlo, 

150.000 

14.29 

1  Wheeling,  . 

28.000 

21.82 

Louisville, . 

150,000 

18.50 

Nashville,  . 

27,000 

33.55 

Pittsburg,  . 

145,000 

19.97 

Fort  Wayne, 

27.000 

15.44 

Detroit, 

120,000 

15.31 

,  Salem, 

26.700 

23  26 

Milwaukee, 

110,000 

18.95 

Erie.  . 

26.037 

13.44 

Providence, 

103,000 

14.64 

New  Bedford, 

26.000 

22.92 

AUiany,    ■ . 

95,000 

13.78 

Elizabeth,  . 

26.000 

16.38 

Richmond, 

75.000 

21.98 

1  Terrc  Haute, 

25,000 

7.68 

Syracuse,   . 

60.000 

13  60 

Norfolk,     . 

23,000 

21.83 

New  Haven, 

60,000 

20.43 

]  Somen-ille, 

22,000 

20.18 

Charleston, 

56,540 

35.58 

BridgciK)rt, 

22.000 

18.59 

Worcester, . 

52,000 

21.61 

1  Chelsea,     . 

20.692 

20.29 

Hartford,   . 

60,000 

19.06 

Taunton,    . 

20,500 

20.39 

Toledo, 

50,000 

14  80 

Auguifita,    . 
Wilmington,      . 

20.000 

19.80 

Cambridge, 

50,000 

19.32 

20.000 

13.50 

Lowell, 

50,000 

22.91 

!  Norwich,    . 

19.000 

2.3.42 

Fall  River, 

46,000 

24.13 

Yonkers,    . 

17,500 

21.77 

*  This  catlmato  does  not  Inoludo  tho  itrangen  in  the  city  daring  tho  Centennial  Exhibition. 
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Braintree, — Most  of  these  coses  occarred  in  families  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. The  families  were  not  particular  in  regard  to  their  sinks 
and  drains ;  slops  and  filth  too  near  their  dwellings.  As  moat  or  all  of  the 
cases,  whether  fatal  or  otherwise,  occurred  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Brimfield. — ^There  have  been  bnt  two  cases  of  diphtheria  in  this  town  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months.  These  were  both  children,  and  both  belonged 
to  the  same  family ;  both  died.  The  house  is  an  old  one,  and  is  sitaated  on 
a  side-hill,  with  quite  a  steep  grade.  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
situated  the  well  from  which  all  their  water  for  household  use  is  obtained. 
About  one  rod  above  this  well,  their  sink-spout  empties  all  the  refuse  water 
and  slops  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  aqd,  as  water  will  run  down 
hill,  it  of  course  runs  and  stands  all  around  the  well. 

Brockton. — I  think  the  bulk  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  our 
vicinity  have  been  confined  to  that  portion  of  our  town  where  the  soil  u 
springy  and  new  ;  what  might  be  termed  our  low  lands.  The  drainage  of 
the  houses  in  this  vicinity  is  everywhere  poor,  and  the  sink-water  runs  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  until  it  is  lost  by  self-exhaustion.  The  well-water 
is  poor,  as  is  the  case  generally  in  our  town,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions. 

Brookline, — ^The  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  houses  on  tha  marsh,  where 
most  of  the  deaths  occurred,  are  extremely  poor.  They  are  crowded  and 
filthy.  In  that  locality  a  sewer  which  drains  two  of  the  principal  streets- 
Washington  and  Walnut — empties  into  a  very  slow-running  brook,  which 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  open  sower.  In  summer,  the  stench  is 
at  times  intolerable.  Eight  of  the  deaths  occurred  upon  a  street  which 
runs  parallel  and  very  near  to  this  brook. 

Buckland, — There  has  not  been  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria  in  town  the 
past  year ;  there  have  been  some  half-dozen  very  mild  cases.  I  have  been 
in  practice  here  more  than  twenty-five  years ;  during  this  time  there  has  not 
been  a  single  year  when  there  was  not  twice  the  amount  of  acut«  disease 
there  has  been  the  past  year.  All  of  our  fevers  have  been  of  the  mildest 
type. 

Conway. — ^We  have  had  no  diphtheria  in  our  town  dnring  the  past  year. 
The  epidemic  which  prevailed  here  very  fatally  during  the  winter  of  1874  and 
1875  spent  itself  mostly  in  the  following  spring,  though  an  occaaional  case 
occurred  during  the  summer  and  autumn  following ;  but  since  then  nothing 
of  it  has  appeared. 

Dennis. — ^There  are  but  few  places  better  drained,  or  in  past  years  that 
have  been  more  healthy,  than  South  Yarmouth ;  yet  diphtheria  has  pre- 
vailed there  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  to  the  sorrow  of  not  a  few  families. 
The  exact  number  of  deaths,  or  the  number  of  cases,  I  am  unable  to  state, 
but  what  is  so  curious  and  wonderful  is,  that  in  West  Dennis  there  should 
not  be  a  case,  although  separated  by  only  some  ten  rods  of  water. 

East  Bridgewater. — The  hygienic  surroundings  in  the  oases  mentioned 
were  apparently  the  same  as  in  many  other  dwellings.    A  great  many  of 
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our  people  have  wet  cellars.    Quite  a  largo  portion  of  the  town  has  a  clay 
Bubsoily  and,  being  level,  the  drainage  is  imperfect. 

Eastham, — ^Where  the  cases  referred  to  took  place,  was  in  the  lowest  lands 
of  Orleans,  near  salt-marsh  on  one  side  and  a  iille<l-in  swamp  on  the  other 
side. 

Eaaihampton, — I  know  of  only  five  cases  of  diphtheria  during  the  year, 
though  popular  report  makes  many  more,  it  being  the  habit  of  some  prac- 
titioners to  call  every  case  of  sore  throat,  even  the  slightest,  by  that  name. 
These  five  cases  were  severe,  but  none  fatal ;  one  was  diphtheritic  sc-arla- 
tina.  The  hygienic  surroundings  in  every  case  but  one  were  g<MKl  and  salu- 
tary ;  that  one  was  squalid  and  iilthy,  though  the  house  was  on  a  niouut^iu- 
side,  and  near  no  other  one.  It  was  impracticable  to  cleanse  or  civilize  the 
family,  yet  the  case  convalesced  as  well  as  others  with  better  surroundings, 
except  being  followed  by  a  large  abscess  in  neck. 

Eaalon. — This  village  (North  Easton)  has  been  one  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  above  fatal  disease.  The  first  case  occurred  in  January,  ld76, 
and  we  have  not  been  free  from  it  from  that  day  up  to  date.  The  hist  death 
from  it  occurred  only  last  week.  During  the  year  1876  there  were  45 
deaths  in  this  town  from  diphtheria,  and  all  but  two  or  three  were  in 
this  village.  All  the  fatal  cases  were  among  our  fortMgn  )>opulation,  or 
nearly  so  (deaths  occurring  only  in  three  American  families,  I  think).  In 
some  case  all  the  children  in  a  family  would  be  swept  away ;  in  one  family,  5; 
in  others,  3 ;  in  others,  2 ;  and  in  others,  1.  The  fatality  did  not  abate  until 
about  July,  since  which  time  the  majority  of  the  cases,  although  apparently 
seeming  as  violent  at  the  onset,  have  yielded  to  treatment.  Although  very 
few  of  our  American  families  have  escaped  having  one  or  more  canes  in 
their  midst,  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  rocovereil,  which  I  can  only 
attribute  to  better  ventilation,  better  nursing,  more  care  in  and  opportuni- 
ties for  keeping  the  rest  of  the  family  away  from  the  sick,  and  especially  to 
their  sending  more  promptly  for  their  physician.  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  the  epidemic  to  any  satisfactory  cause.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  in  not  a 
''filth  disease,''  for  it  would  strike  alike  upon  the  cleanest  and  filthiest 
bouses ;  neither  did  poor  drainage  seem  to  attract  it  any  more  than  the 
reverse ;  we  all  shared  alike.  Although  I  know  that  many,  if  not  all,  my 
medical  brothers  will  disagree  with  me,  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  convince  me  that  it  can  1>e  carried  in  the  clothing  firom  one  to  another. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  by  simply  going  into  the  house  or  room  where  a 
diphtheritic  patient  is,  that  there  is  much,  if  any,  danger  of  contracting 
the  disease.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  I  thought  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  that  way,  and  I  have  watched  this  matter  closely.  Notwith- 
standing my  belief,  I  have  always  tried  to  l>e  on  the  safe  side,  and  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  prevent  it-s  spreading;  have  always  taken  the  other 
members  of  the  family  out  of  school ;  have  advised  every  one  to  keep  their 
children  away  fn>m  houses  where  the  disease  was,  and  to  keep  away  them- 
selves, unless  needed  as  watchers  or  nurses ;  have  advised  them  to  keep  away 
from  the  ''  wakes ''  and  funerals.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  it  occurs  in  a 
family,  all  or  nearly  all  the  family  have  it,  either  in  a  mild  or  severe  form, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  all  been  subjected  t4>  the  same  surroundings 
and  the  same  inflaences.  I  have  found  that  sending  all  the  other  children 
away  from  home,  as  soon  as  the  first  case  made  its  appearance,  did  not,  in 
many  caaesi  save  the  others  fiom  hftviiig  it,  befoie  they  returned  home,  even. 
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Emfield, — ^All  the  cases  except  two  were  scantily  clothed,  not  well  nonr- 
ished,  and  crowded  together  in  sleeping-rooms  dark  and  iU- ventilated. 

Everett — ^There  have  been  27  deaths  from  diphtheria,  according  to  the 
clerk's  record,  in  this  town,  since  January  1.    There  have  been  abont'  70 

oases  in  all.    In  the  case  of  S 's  family,  the  three  children  all  died.    I 

noticed  that  the  cellar  bottom  was  lotcer  than  the  privy- vault ;  called  atten- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  house  ;  cessjiools  also  too  near  the  premises.  Some 
fatal  cases,  however,  occurred  in  localities  high  and  apparently  well  drained 
— among  the  wealthy  class,  as  among  the  poor ;  more  fatal  during  Angnst 
and  September  than  before. 

Fairharen. — In  a  great  majority  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation for  years,  the  sink-hole  or  privy  has  been  so  near  the  well  of  drink- 
ing-water, that  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  here  lies  the 
primary  source  of  the  disease. 

Fall  Biver. — There  have  been  with  us  throughont  the  year  past  occasional 
cases  of  diphtheria — which  two  months  ago  assumed  a  proportion  entitling 
it  to  bo  called  a  mild  epidemic.  This  has  now  subsided.  Qenerally,  the 
hygienic  surroundings  of  houses  where  cases  have  occurred,  have  been  bad. 
I  don*t  recall  any  case  in  my  own  practice  where  they  have  been  what  they 
ought  to  be,  though  there  were  those  in  which  no  neglect  was  apparent. 

Fiickhurg, — ^Diphtheria  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  this  city  for  the  past 
year  (IJ'^G),  bringing  up  our  death-rate  per  1,000  from  below  the  average 
to  20.  We  have  a  ]K>pulation,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  12,289. 
During  the  eleven  montlis  ending  December  1,  there  have  been  54  deaths 
from  diphtheria,  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  a  greater  mor- 
tality than  from  any  other  disease.  Usually  our  greatest  mortality  is  from 
consumption,  averaging  about  17  per  cent,  of  all  deaths. 

In  1875  there  were  14  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

In  1874  there  were  3  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

In  1873  there  were  3  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

The  present  epidemic  began  in  March,  1875.  At  this  time  a  young  man 
who  had  been  at  work  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  was  returning  in  the  cars  to  his 
home  in  Bolton,  Ma^s.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  Fitchburg,  he  seemed 
so  sick  that  he  was  left  at  the  station  and  taken  to  the  almshouse.  He  grew 
rapidly  worse  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  thei*e.  This  disease  was  diph- 
theria in  an  unusually  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  c-ase.  A  few  days  after,  a 
daughter  of  the  keei>er  of  the  almshouse  was  taken  sick  with  diphtheria, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  She  lived  in  the  same  house  where  the  yonng  man 
died,  but  had  not  been  in  the  room  with  him.  The  young  man's  body  was 
taken  to  his  home  in  Bolton,  and  soon  after  the  funeral,  two  of  the  family 
were  taken  sick  with,  and  one  died  of,  diphtheria.  I  speak  of  this  to  show 
the  apparently  contagious  character  of  the  disease  in  the  young  man's  case. 

This,  the  first  death,  occurred  March,  1875,  in  South  Fitchburg,  a  part  of 
the  city  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  railroa<l  station,  and  a  little  sejia- 
rated  from  tlie  main  part  of  the  city.  The  only  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  they 
are  not  many,  which  occurred  for  the  next  seven  months,  occurred  in  this 
district,  mostly  a  low  district  near  the  Nashua  River,  though  the  almshouse 
where  the  boy  died  is  situated  near  by  in  a  healthy  locality  above  the 
valley  of  the  river.    During  this  seven  months  there  were  four  deaths — six, 
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reckoDing  the  two  at  the  almshouse  already  mentioned.  One  occnrred  in 
Jnne,  one  i^  July,  one  in  September,  and  one  in  October,  all  of  the  four  in 
French  families.    In  October,  two  weeks  before  the  last  death  above  men- 

• 

tioned,  the  disease  appeared  in  the  city  proper.  The  first  six  cases  all 
attended  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  but  no  local  cause  was  discovered 
there,  and  it  soon  appeared  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  the  first  death  occur- 
ring in  October,  making  two  deaths  in  October  in  the  whole  city.  In 
November  there  were  3  deaths;  in  December,  5;  in  January,  1876,4;  in 
February,  none;  in  March,  13  (the  height  of  the  epidemic  one  year  after  it« 
first  appearance).  In  April,  there  were  4  deaths ;  in  May,  5 ;  in  June  8 ; 
in  July,  4 ;  in  August,  3 ;  in  September,  4 ;  in  October,  3 ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 5. 
Of  the  14  deaths  in  1875,  there  were : — 


Of  French  parentage,  . 
American  parentage, 
Irish  parentage. 

Under  2  years  of  age,     . 


5 
2 
2 


Under  5  years  of  age, 
Between    5  and  10, 
Between  10  and  15, 
Between  15  and  20, 


8 
3 
2 
1 


Of  the  54  deaths  in  1876,  up  to  December  1,  there  were, — 


Of  American  parentage, 

Irish  parentage, 

French  parentage,    . 

English  parentage,    . 

Under  2  years  of  age,     , 

Under  5  years  of  age, 


25 

22 

4 

3 
11 

28 


Between   5  and  10, 
Between  10  and  15, 
Between  15  and  20, 
Youngest,  22  days. 
Oldest,  16  years. 


19 
3 
2 


The  disease  has  prevailed  in  nil  quarters  of  the  city,  where  city  water  is 
used  and  where  it  is  not,  where  there  are  sewers  and  where  there  are  none, 
where  it  is  high  and  where  it  is  low,  where  it  is  dry  and  where  it  is  damp, 
equally  or  nearly  so  among  native  and  foreign  population,  most  extensively 
in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  the  month  of  March.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  widely  prevalent  in  localities  where  the  drainage 
is  most  imperfect  and  dampness  most  common.  City  water  is  pretty  gener- 
ally introduced  into  the  city,  but  we  have  very  few  sewers.  This  makes 
an  increase  in  the  surface-moisture  inevitable,  and  I  think  may  explain  why 
diphtheria  has  remained  hero  so  long  and  prevailed  so  extensively.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  virus  of  diphtheria  was  introduced  in  a  concentrated  form  by 
the  case  brought  from  Greenfield,  finding  here  a  place  favorable  for  its 
development,  but  I  think  the  fact«  are  very  suggestive,  and  you  can  draw 
your  own  inferences.  I  may  say,  as  having  some  bearing  on  this  subject, 
that  typhoid  fever  has  not  been  quite  so  prevalent  as  usnal--comparatively 
little  of  it.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Diphtheria  has  been  almost  constantly  prevalent  during  the  past 
year,  and  hardly  a  month  has  passed  without  its  fatal  cases.  In  two  years  it 
has  been  one  of  the  prevalent  diseases  much  of  the  time,  and  I  may  safely  say 
that  more  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred  in  this  period  than  in  the  fifteen 
years  preceding.  It  has  become  a  common  disease,  and  the  mortality  has 
assumed  comparatively  large  proportions.  During  the  past  season,  other 
zymotic  diseases  have  been  remarkably  infrequent,  and  almost  invariably  of 
mild  tyi>e.  All  parts  of  this  city  and  vicinity  have  been  visited  by  the 
disease,  and  no  social  condition  has  escaped  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form 
au  opinion,  hygienic  conditions  oxcrcisu  considerable  influence.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  I  liave  bn<l  more  coses  in  dtinip,  nh^rly  loi'j  licica  than  hi 
tliftt  were  dry  and  ivliure  there  waa  plenty  of  light  aud  air.  The  woret  ci 
huvo  attEndml  have  occurrod  in  jmor  t«neiDont«  Iwateil  in  wel  plat-e*.  wilbiiBi 
dmioHge,  aod  where  the  diet  of  the  inmal^a  wok  cuanie  und  poorly  pn:parM. 
Id  si-veral  of  these  severu  Dttsckit,  the  water  u«ed  by  the  fuinily  was  dmwn 
from  wells.  It  has  been  quite  iioticeabls  that,  although  all  parts  of  tlie  ctly 
have  been  mure  or  less  altected  by  the  (ireTaleucp  of  the  dis«aa^,  nines  hart 
Oflunrred  in  gronps,  oue  locality  or  ueighbothood  usaallj'  famisliiug  Bi>TrnL 

Foxhoraugh. — There  has  b«en  do  epidemic  of  diphtberik  and  no  pravslea 
the  disease  during  the  uurrent  year.  1  rcsuill  only  two  easea  duriug  the , 
The  lintt  (an  infant]  wna  thought  to  liure  iwiitracted  tiie  diBease  dnriii| 
visit  in  another  town.  No  particulars  can  bs  obtained  aa  to  treatiuent,  dM. 
The  cose  was  not  in  ths  care  of  any  regular  physician,  and  the  nature  of  ihe 
dlaeose  was  not  reeoguized  until  nfter  the  death  of  the  child.  Soon  aRer 
this  occurrod,  a  ludy,  who  had  been  much  engaged  in  the  eore  of  the  chUd, 
waa  eltnckcd  with  genuine  diphtheria,  and  reouvprsd  nftnr  passing  throogh 
the  ordinary  stiigcs  of  ft  severe  attook.  She  hod  partial  paralysis,  whicb 
pCTBlatod  for  a  conaiderahle  time. 

Ihimiiiijham. — The  locality  where  moat  of  the«e  caaea  occurred  waa  wvt  lad 
badly  drained.  House-drainage,  vuespools,  wells,  etc,  aa  good  aa  in  oUttt 
part  of  the  town. 

Ornnij/, — A.  Three  cases  in  one  family ;  two  deaths.  No  evidence  of 
filth  as  u  ciiiise  fur  the  diseitse ;  uo  other  cause  found.  B.  Bight  cases  in 
this  family  ;  four  deaths.  Family,  Irish,  and  have  always  lived  in  filth. 
C.  Three  cases  in  another  family ;  three  deaths.  Mother  visited  (Hendi 
aick  with  the  disease  in  another  town,  and  her  own  children  had  tlir  iU§m»tr 
soon  after  her  return  U>  it.  The  family  "  B  "  alsu  had  the  same  disease  soon 
after  a  visit  Ui  the  hoitse  of  "  C  "  by  the  mother.  D.  Three  oasoa.  No  w)- 
denco  of  GIth  as  a  cause;  all  recovered.  E.  Three  casca  ;  all  r«c«voii 
lived  near  a  pond  from  which  the  water  hati  lately  been  lowerod ;  no 
cause  discovered.  F.  Two  canes;  no  canse  detected ;  all  reeovered. 
lly  "B"  and  family  "D"  lived  im  low  ground,  bnt  in  dryplocea;  the 
families  on  high,  dry  grouud.  These  families  lived  more  than  a  mile 
each  other. 

Bal\fajc. — I  have  had  nlHiut  1)0  cases  in  my  practice  during  the  f 
year ;  only  18  of  these  eaaes  occurred  in  this  town.    Last  year  there  wh 
a  single  case.    Most  of  these  eases  were  in  dwellings  located  ii 
places,  many  of  them  having  water  standing  in  the  celliiTB.     It 
of  11,  every  meuiber,  with  the  oxreptiun  of  the  mother  and  iufaat,  h 
disease  in  a  very  malignant  form. 

Banoter. — Since  the  epidemic  of  1866-7,  which  was  very  nmllgiuuit  ■ 
fatal  in  this  »eclion,  I  have  seen  no  cose  that  could  proiwrly  lie  called  d 
theria  until  March,  li^b;  and  thia  epidemic  hail  its  origin  fruin  tba  m 
source  oa  that  which  proveil  so  suvuro  In  South  Hanaou.  Knur  of  my  h 
dicjl,  two  of  which  were  just  convnlescing  from  scarlatina  when  at 
one  from  the  intensity  of  the  poisun  owing  to  filthy  surroiiinlings; 
fourth  very  suddenly,  probably  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  occurring  ■ 
days  after  treatment  waa  stopped.    I  have  considened  the  sutToondiBga  M 
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fnlly  in  every  case,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fatal  case  mentioned 
•boye,  cannot  connect  the  disease  inrith  very  objectionable  hygienic  causes ; 
•nd  this  case,  though  the  house  wuh  damp,  ynnls  very  filthy,  and  water  bad, 
cannot  positively  be  said  to  owe  its  malignancy  to  these  causes,  as  there 
were  ftve  other  cases  in  the  same  house,  wliich  recovered  without  developing 
unusual  malignancy,  though  attended  with  severe  local  and  constitutional 
phenomena.  With  the  exception  of  diphtheria  and  some  malignant  cases  of 
Bcnrlatiua,  which  occurred  last  winter  and  spring,  there  has  been  no  severe 
sickness  during  the  year. 

ffan»on. — Last  year  it  was  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  town  along 
the  low  lands,  and  there  were  verj'  many  fatal  cases.  This  year  almost  all 
have  been  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town ;  the  only  fatal  cases  were  in 
Soath  Hanson.  There  had  not  been  a  case  in  South  Hanson  for  two  months 
when  a  l>oy  (about  10)  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  less  than  a  week.  There 
have  been  no  cases  there  now  for  three  months. 

Havtrhilh — Diphtheria  has  not  prevailed  to  any  extent  since  the  last 
report.  We  have  been  wonderfully  exempt  from  the  disease  as  an  epidemic. 
The  cases  that  have  occurred  have  been  sporadic,  and  quite  mild  in  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  neighboring  t4)wus  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
severely  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  several  families  visiting  those  local- 
ities from  this  city  have  been  afflicted  with  the  malady.  I  can  discover 
nothing  in  the  **  surroundings ''  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  the 
disease.  Three  cases  occurred  in  a  house  free  from  dampness,  situated  in  an 
elevated  region,  the  family  occu^iying  the  upper  tenement.  Other  cases  have 
occurred  under  a  great  variety  of  local  peculiarities,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  case  in  the  more  filthy  and  neglected  portion  of  the  city.  Our  worst 
cases  have  been  confined  to  elevated  regions,  with  sunny  exposure  and 
sandy  soil.  Our  water-supply  is  pure  and  abundant,  and  our  drainage 
better  than  the  average  of  rural  cities.    .    .    . 

During  lti76  we  had  very  little  of  diphtheria  in  Haverhill,  the  few  cases 
being  mostly  in  January  and  December.  I  have  not  found  any  unhealthy 
condition  or  circumstances  to  be  common  to  any  great  number  of  hounes  in 
which  I  have  seen  diphtheria.  I  am  confident  that  the  average  sanitary 
condition  of  the  habitations  of  my  diphtheritic  patients  is  not  lower,  but 
rather  higher,  than  the  average  of  all  my  other  cases  of  illness.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  statement,  I  will  state  tlint  I  saw  at  least  50  cases  of  all 
^Trades  (mostly  light)  in  this  epidemic  before  one  of  them  was  in  an  Irish 
family,  and  that  in  all  there  have  In'en  but  very  few  canes  amongst  the  Irish, 
although  every  known  sanitary  law  is  hourly  vi<»lated  in  the  qunrt<T  inhab- 
ited exclusively  by  that  nationality.  Kpideniic  iufiuence  and  the  facilities 
for  contagion  are  the  only  causes  for  the  disease  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
out  satisfactory  to  myself. 

Harwich, — ^There  have  l»een  but  12  or  14  cases  of  diphtheria  in  town  this 
year;  all  of  which  occurred  within  the  months  of  DecemlH'r,  IWfi,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1877.  The  houses  where  each  case  occurred  were  on  high  ground  and 
iu  one  neighborhood.  My  opinion  is  that  the  latter  cases  were  wholly  fnnu 
contagion,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  sun*oundings,  I  find 
no  cause  for  the  first  cases.  All  the  cases  were  children  except  two,  and 
were  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  inclined  to  sore-throat- — t^mHilitis  or  croup. 
The  origin  of  the  cases  is  not  explained  to  us  satisfactorily,  the  hygienic 
surroundings  being  good. 
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HoUitloa. — The  diaeaw  first  o[i]>pnred  la  a  family  where  the  hygienic  oon- 
ditioiiH  were  fatvrablt  fur  the  generation  of  any  flltii  disease  ;  bnt  aflpnraida 
cases  occnrrod  iu  famllieg  where  the  hy^enic  conditions  of  houBe«  aod  mi- 
roundiiigM  were  good,  and  the  inmntee  had  not  hem  exposed  by  contaginn, 
aa  fat  as  knonTi  to  niyself  or  palieuts.  Tlie  diMote  iitantd  sporadic  raUMT 
than  epidumic. 
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Bin  If  Aqm.— Diphtheria  haa  not  prevailed  here,  except  sporadicaTly, 
within  a  year.  The  ftret  case  appeared  April  28th,  in  a.  girl  of  eight 
Hpr  brotlier,  aged  14,  was  taken  sick  five  daya  later.  First  patient  ili 
the  Qfteenth  day,  iVom  asthenia ;  tlie  boy  recovered.  Twu  weeka  aflpr  (1«aih 
of  lirat  patient,  an  older  brother,  aged  Vi,  viae  taken  sick,  and  »  sister  of  16, 
four  days  later.  The  former  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  latti^r  mwv- 
erod  afterlong  convalescence,  with  paralysis.  One  child  eacappd  thedisMMK 
A  little  girl,  playmate  of  the  first  patient,  was  taken  down  one  week  afUr 
her,  and  t,he  disease  spread  through  the  family.  Out  of  lire  children  four 
died.  At  aboat  the  same  time,  the  tlisease  appeared  at  two  other  remulc 
parts  of  the  town.  No  now  cases  appeared  after  June,  nutil  recently.  Dar- 
ing the  last  month  there  havo  buen  a  few  isolated  tascs.  There  were  to  all 
about  30  cases  and  11  deaths,  not  -connting  those  of  recent  date.  The  hygi- 
enic surroundings  of  the  honso  in  whiub  the  first  cose  uppoucd  were  seem- 
ingly good.  The  hiinse  stands  high  and  dry,  in  a  retired  put  of  the  town. 
Tho  family  ore  exceptionally  neat.  Apparently,  the  hygiene  of  the  other 
infected  houses  aud  their  surroundings  were  generally  o<|iiuUy  good.  Tbs 
well  of  the  family  iu  which  the  disease  was  most  fatal  has  been  found  by 
analysis  to  contain  the  purest  water  of  ten  wells  taken  from  different  pMll 
of  the  town.    The  disease  alfiicfed.  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Hotgoke. — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  here  during  the  past  six  months  B 
greaterestent  than  ever  before,  probably.  Neither  lias  it  ever  before  ) 
so  I'atal.  In  several  instances,  nearly  the  entire  families  have  been  blut 
oat.  In  oue  instaiK^o,  three  children  and  the  mother  were  taken  o 
fiunily  of  six,  all  in  less  than  a  week ;  in  another,  two  children  in  about  lii 
night  hours.  It  has  invaded  all  parts  of  the  city,  bnt  has  been  tnual  fi 
whttt,  from  its  topography,  was  considered  a  healthy  location.  Bnl,  n. 
tnuateiy,  iu  that  section,  the  sewra«  are  not  yet  completed,  and  the  " 
onie  surroundings"  nut  what  they  will  be  another  year.  Bnt  it  has  | 
vaitod  to  as  great  an  i>xtent  iu  the  best-drained  portions  of  the  city,  tbgd 
not  BO  fatal  in  flegn^.  It  has  become  a  question  in  my  own  mind  whf 
the  Imth-rooni  and  water-closet  iu  such  close  proximity  to  the  sIm 
apartments  in  our  modern  housv^s  are  not  a  moat  fruitful  aourcv  of  ^ 
loathsome,  disgusting  lUseuBt*, 

Hudton. — There  have  not  bepu  tiiauy  cases  of  diphtheria  in  this  town 
the  post  year.  In  my  uwn  practice  I  have  had  only  eight,  and  can  l<sim  of 
only  very  few  others.  Tlicre  have  been  no  fatal  dues,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  of  a  mild  type.  It  has  never  prevailed  hero  to  ttiy  great  eili-nt, 
nlthungb  we  have  a  large  number  of  cases  of  thront  diseases.  TiiP  cmm 
Iiave  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  village  and  the  Burroim dings,  so  Ua  na  <re 
were  able  to  learn,  were  not  different  from  the  minority  of  fiinillies  in  lowii. 
Nearly  all  of  my  own  were  families  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  eli 

EHBiiogloH. — There  have  been  bnt  few  cases — not  to  exceed  n  doBen, 
bud,  damp  cellars  and  nectimnlnlion  of  flllb  near  the  houses.     I  (tiillk. 
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ever,  that  the  dampness  has  been  more  prodnctive  of  diphtheria  than  the 
filth.  I  have  not  known  a  case  where  due  attention  had  been  given  to 
drainage,  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

Hifde  Park, — A  severer  epidemic  occurred  during  February,  March  and 
April  than  has  ever  before  visited  our  locality.  The  care  of  twenty  cases 
lell  to  my  own  share.  Of  these  twenty,  seven  terminated  fatally.  Five  cases 
occurred  in  one  family,  where  three  died.  In  another  family,  some  mile  and 
ft  half  distant  from  the  first,  three  cases  occurred,  two  terminating  fatally. 
In  this  family,  the  patient  that  survived  has  only  just  now  recovered  her 
former  standard  of  health.  In  a  former  pai)er  I  have  stated  that  paralysis 
had  not  happened  to  be  among  the  sequels  that  I  had  seen,  but,  in  this 
case,  complete  paraplegia  occurred,  also  paralysis  of  muscles  of  speech,  with 
dimness  of  vision ;  and  all  this  came  on  after  convalescence  from  the  diph- 
theritic aftection  hud  become  apparently  well  established — so  far,  that  the 
patient  had  walked  out  in  the  grounds  about  the  house.  In  still  another 
family  death  ensued  suddenly  after  diphtheritic  symptoms  had  apparently 
nearly  subsided,  death  resulting  from  prostration.  The  other  cases  of  recov- 
ery seem  now  to  suffer  no  ill-effects.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  haye  not 
been  sure  that  the  drainage  has  been  perfect,  and  the  water-closets  were 
looked  aft4.>r  as  well  as  seemed  possible,  but  there  was  a  chance  for  suspicion 
of  them  in  perhaps  two  instances.  Nine  cases  occurred,  resulting  in  four 
deaths,  in  three  houses  out  of  five  standing  side  by  side  on  the  same  side  of 
the  same  street,  in  a  region  as  x>erfectly  drained  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  cvcrj*  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness,  in  at 
least  some  of  these  families,  that  can  be  paid  to  it  anywhere.  One  isolated 
case  occurred  where  the  residence  was  on  high  ground  sloping  from  it  in  all 
directions,  and  as  free  from  dampness  as  it  is  possible  for  ground  to  be, — 
where  the  family  was  small  and  the  privy  cared  for  as  well  as  it  could  be, 
and  one  would  say  that  the  hygienic  conditions  were  as  favorable  as  any- 
where in  any  community,  and  yet  a  fatal  result  was  expected  for  days,  and 
was  finally  barely  escaped.  I  cannot  draw  any  inferences  concerning  the 
infiueiice  of  liygienic  conditions  irom  a  review  of  my  cases.  Their  severity 
has  certainly  not  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  filth  and  dirt  by  which  they 
have  been  surruunded.  Very  few  of  the  foreign  population,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  aft'ected.  Of  my  twenty  cases,  none  were  of  that  class. 
Why  they  have  been  so  nearly  exempt,  I  do  not  know.  Wliy  others  have  not 
been  afilicti*d,  I  cannot  telL  I  have  tried  to  give  results  as  they  actually 
took  place. 

Kingston. — Diphtheria  has  never  prevailed  in  this  town  to  any  great 
extent,  but  there  has  been  more  during  the  past  year  than  all  previous  years, 
and  mostly  the  last  six  months.  I  have  kept  no  record  of  cases,  but  should 
judge  there  had  been  forty  or  fifty  cases  the  last  six  months,  mostly  of  a  very 
mild  form.  I  beg  to  report  to  you  an  interesting  fact  or  circumstance  which 
came  under  my  observation  a  few  months  ago ;  viz..  Beside  a  small,  never- 
failing  brook  is  a  spring,  with  a  tub  or  barrel  set  in  the  edge  of  the  brook, 
where  two  families  get  their  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
Dnriug  the  dry  weather  last  summer,  a  man  drove  an  artesian  well,  150  feet 
from  the  spring,  and  on  land  ten  feet  higher,  using  common  iron  pii>e,  not 
galvanized.  The  well  was  put  down  ab<mt  twenty  feet,  and  the  pump  was 
worked  by  a  windmill  for  irrigating  purpo<«es.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
pnmpiug  commenced,  the  families  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  spring  was 
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Lancallcr.—No   caaea  of  dipbtlieria  since  the  past  niuter, 
ogcuitihI  iu  diflereut  porta  of  the  town,  widely  8i^parat«tl  and  Nt  tliflr 
eluvatious.    Iu  some  iuatanai^s,  draiiiitgH  (natural)  nun  nil  that  could 
desirnd.    Still  a  diphtheritic  I«uditiii-y  haa   been   noticed  in 
throughunt  thn  euumer — slight  wireueH  and  diacoloratiou  of  throat,  wl 
out  dipbthc'Ciliu  potchus,    MiMt  uf  Uih  caaee  seen  loat  wintei 
fiuniliM,  nlierr  there  Wfu  a  decided  want  of  clennliueas,  with  a  great  defi- 
oieDcy  of  veiililatiun,  with  tilth  in  the  immediate  vicinit;,  and  proliabi;, 
oantaminatDd   water.    The  above,  with   the  epidemic  teudency,  would   be 
sufficient  tu  develop  the  diaeaae.    Until  the  paat  wiuler,  Lancaatut  iuta 
&ee  trom  the  dlitease. 


Lam-ence. — Diphtheria  has  been  mildly  ptevaleot  in  this  city  daricg 
greater  portion  of  the  post  year,  although  it  cannot  be  said  U 
tl>e  dignity  of  an  epid«mio  nntil  the  tnooth  of  December.    Deathu  from 
cause  are  recorded  to  the  city  clerk's  register  for  every  month  ii 
excepting  January,  Febrnary,  and  April.    In  March,  there  were  ^  di^aliiH 
May  and  June,  3  each ;  iu  July,  1;  in  August.  -J ;  iu  8eptl■mb<^r,  T  ;  Outubor, 
3;  November,  9;  and  iu  Uceunlwr,  17;  mukiug  a  totiil  of  46  deaths  for  llto 
year.    The  oaiies  which  have  occurred  iu  tbo  city  buve  b«en,  fur  the  muM 
part,  of  nnxlerate  severity,  ournble  by  prompt  aud  skilful  mMlicBl  treat- 
Dieut,  aided  by  efficient  iiursitig,     A  severe  type  of  tho  disease  seems  W 
have  prevailed  iu  the   o^uiuiiig   town  of  North  Auduver,   suutb-eust  of 
Lawreuce.    Tbe  disease  has   found  its  subjects  iu  nearly  every  portion  of 
this  city ;  in  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pool 
classes,  though  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the  former;  but  its  vietiuis 
chiefly  among  the  latter.    Tbu  record  of  deaths  shows  a  notable  i;xeni 
of  that  portion  of  onr  citizens   whose  hygienic  surroundings  are  o 
higher  order,  and  whose  dwellings  are  llie  ttbotica  of  abundance  and 
fort.    Two-thirds  of  tbe  deaths  were  among  our  adopted  citiKena,  or 
ohildren.    Oue-balf  of  them  occurred  in  houses  and  in  ^rrounJiuga  wl 
hygienic  oondilion  was  »  fair  average  of  that  which  prevails  among 
lower  classes  generally.    The  other  half  occurred  in  looalities  when 
billc  indnences  of  various  shadea  of  bad,  undoubtedly  had  much  to 
developiug  the  disouse.    The  satus  conditions  did  not  obtain  in  all  the 
In  some,  bad  drainage;  in  others,  close  crowding  in  small  rooms  badly 
tllated ;  iu   others,  the  odors  from  a  coutignons  privy,  and  in  still  othet*i 
damp  cellars  containing  decompualog  gurliogc  were  the  conspicuous  canaM 
which  rendered  the  air  of  tbe  dwellings  utiwbolesumsi     While  undonbl 
a  specilic  con tagium  hovers  in  the  atmosphere  around  alocalityinf»ct«d 
the  disease,  eKpoaiug  all  persons  who  possess  a  auaceptibility  to  it,  fa 
air  and  inmifficieut  nutrition  :ire  tbe  two  factors  whioh  contribute 
make  the  disease  vimlent  and  fatal.    I  bi'lieve  the  latter  to  be  the  direct 
indirect  cause  of  more  desths  than  the  former.    PerMiual  cIciuiliucM, 
ail,  wann  clothing,  and  warm  honaea,  with  good  substantial  food,  pi<a| 
oooked,  would  not,  it  is  true,  utterly  stamp  out  the  disease,  but  it 
probably  deprive  it  iu  a  great  measure  of  its  vimlence  and  reduce  its 
tality  to  a  very  smull  porcentuge  of  its  present  rate ;  and  this  realuMd 
totity  would  be  still  fnrther  diminished  if  those  attacked  with  the  dii 
were  promptly  placed  under  good  treatment,    The  propagation  of 
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theria  by  direct  contagion  is  a  fact  of  freqnent  obBervation,  of  which  the 
recent  epidemic  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  has  furnished  many  con- 
firmatory illustrations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  prompt  isolation 
of  the  uifect4id  persons,  and  of  the  use  of  disinfectants  t^)  deprive  the  float- 
ing germs  of  their  pernicious  energy,  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  case 
which  occurred  in  North  Andover,  where  the  air  seemed  to  be  surcharged 
with  the  poison  of  the  disease,  and  where  many  cases  of  a  malignant  type 
proved  fatal.  The  cottage,  favorably  situated,  contained  a  family  com- 
posed of  three  adults  and  five  children,  the  oldest  of  the  children  being 
seven  years  old,  and  the  youngest  but  three  weeks  old,  the  mother  just 
recovering  from  her  recent  confinement.  The  oldest  girl  was  taken  sick  with 
the  disease,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  putrescent  character,  and  attended  by 
dangerous  hemorrhages  and  extreme  prostration.  After  many  days  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  convalescence  began,  and  she  made  a  slow  and 
tedious  recovery.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  had  been  discovered, 
which  was  not  until  the  physician  had  been  called,  who  found  the  symptoms, 
both  local  and  general,  fully  manifest,  she  was  removed  to  another  room, 
her  attendants  only  being  allowed  access  to  her.  All  the  rooms  of  the 
house  which  were  occupied,  were  daily  thoroughly  aired  and  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  All  the  excretions  of  the  patient  were 
removed  in  close  vessels  and  buried,  and  the  utensils  disinfected.  As  no  other 
member  of  this  family  contracted  the  dis(.*ase,  while  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, whole  families  had  been  prostrated  by  it  (in  one  inst-ance,  Hye  out 
of  seven  stricken  children  had  died  within  fimr  days),  the  inference  seems 
to  be  reasonable  that  the  fortunate  exemption  of  the  four  small  children 
and  tliree  adults  was  due  to  the  means  e.mpIoyed  to  protect  them. 

Leominiiier, — There  has  been  but  very  little  of  diphtheria  in  this  town 
during  the  past  year,  though  there  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  common 
sore  throat,  some  of  them  having  small  patches  of  exudation  upon  the  fau- 
ces. All  these  cases  were  benign  in  their  character.  I  know  of  but  three 
faniili(;8  where  diphtheria  (genuine)  has  appeared  during  the  last  year. 
One  family  lived  in  a  house  standing  upon  a  sandy  soil,  with  good  drain- 
age. The  family  consisted  of  father  and  mother,  three  children,  aged  5 
years,  2^  years,  and  6  months  old,  servant  girl  (Irish),  and  farm  boy  (Irish). 
The  boy  5  years  old  waa  seized  first,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day,  the  dis- 
ease extending  to  the  larynx  and  air-i)a8sages.  The  servant  girl  had  the 
disease  severely,  but  recovered;  the  farm  boy  was  affected  but  slightly. 
The  second  child  and  babe  escaped.  In  another  family,  in  a  different  part 
of  the  town,  three  chihb'en,  aged  7,  10  and  14  years,  had  diphtheria.  In 
one  of  them,  the  air-pasMigcM  were  afi*ecte4,  but  all  finally  recovered. 
The  liouse  in  which  this  family  lived  was  situated  on  wot  land.  I  could 
find  no  cause  of  the  disease  about  the  premises,  except  the  "  soil-moisture." 
The  third  family  consisted  of  three  persons,  husband,  wife  and  daughter. 
The  daughter  sickened  first  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day.  The  exudation 
of  lymph  extended  to  the  air-passages.  The  mother,  after  taking  care  of 
her  daughter  for'  seven  days,  was  seized  with  the  disease  and  died  after 
five  days'  illness,'  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  apparently,  besides  the 
throat  afiectiou.  They  both  died  the  same  day.  The  muther  was  45  years 
old,  the  daughter,  16  years.  The  house  was  situate  very  near  the  putrid 
stream  that  carried  the  refuse  fmm  the  tannery  at  the  North  Village  to 
the  Nashua  Kiver.  You  examined  it  last  summer  with  Prof.  Nichols.  The 
brook  ran  within  three  or  four  rods  of  the  house.  The  husband  escaped 
the  disease.    Of  the  eight  cases,  three  were  fataL 
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Maiden, — There  have  been  finom  15  to  20  reported  deaths  from  diphtheria 
during  the  past  year.  I  haye  personal  knowledge  of  4  futal  cases,  in  which 
there  could  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  There  have  been  nameroos 
eases  of  sore  throat  of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and  which  were,  appar- 
Mitly,  influenced  by  atmospheric  conditions,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  an 
epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  has  probably  been  no  month  dar- 
ing which  cases  of  scarlatina  have  not  occurred.  As  sore  throat  is  a  symptom 
oommon  to  both  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  it  becomes  difficult  to  aacribe  with 
certainty,  to  one  disease  or  the  other,  the  unuHual  prevalence  of  inflam- 
matory alfections  of  the  pharynx ;  in  other  words,  scarlatinous  and  diphthe- 
ritic sore  throat  may  be  confounded.  In  some  cases,  the  differential  diagno- 
sis is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  hygienic  surroundings  of  houses  where 
eases  have  occurred,  have  been  usually  bad.  Maiden  has  no  system  of  public 
sewers.  The  cesspool  is  commonly  use<l  as  a  meaus  of  disposing  of  sink  and 
water-closet  refuse.  Very  few  cesspools  in  the  town  are  ventilated  properly, 
if  at  all,  and  even  the  ordinary  precaution  of  trapping  is  often  neglected. 
Especially  is  this  true  among  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  yet  I  have  traced 
several  cases  of  severe,  and  one  or  two  of  fatal  typhoid,  to  the  escape  of  sewer- 
gsks  iuto  the  houses  of  the  **  well-to-do,''  in  consequence  of  combined  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  householders,  which  seemed  almost  criminaL 
The  want  of  an  efficient  board  of  health,  with  one  or  more  competent  physi- 
cians as  members,  is  making  itself  seriously  felt  here.  Many  citizens,  jealous 
of  their  democratic  right  to  poison  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so,  had  rather  "  take  their  chances  "  of  disease  than  have  their 
premises  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny,  or  which  might  result  In  expense  to 
property-owners.  Many  people  dou*t  want  to  be  "ridden  by  the  doctors; 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers,  is  good  eiiungh  for  them."  The 
main  fact  of  this  nature  to  which  I  can  refer,  i8,  that  the  death-rate  from 
filth-diseases  is  increasing,  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  system  of  public 
drainage  is  thus  forcing  itself,  year  by  year,  more  strongly  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  have  any  interest  in  hygienic  questions. 

Manchester, — In  this  town  diphtheria  has  occurred  oftener  among  what 
would  be  regarded  as  the  better  class  of  people,  and  only  occasionally  among 
people  who  are  most  regardless  of  eleiiuliness,  neatness,  good  air,  drainage, 
etc.    All  this  is  negative,  and  argues  nothing  against  the  rules  of  health. 

Marhlehead. — Diphtheria  has  found  its  way  into  the  beat-locat«d  homes  in 
the  town,  but  I  am  quite  sure  has  prevailed  more  extensively  in  low-land  and 
poorly-drained  districts.  I  have  noticed  a  special  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  just  after  a  long  rain. 

Marlborough. — During  nine  years  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  diphthe- 
ria coming  to  my  knowledge,  in  tliis  town,  until  within  the  last  four  weeks. 
Since  then  we  have  had  between  20  and  ',{0  cases,  most  of  them  light. 
Hygienic  surroundings  have  been  varied,  with  full  as  many  cases  occurring 
among  families  where  surroundings  were  very  good,  as  in  those  where  they 
were  below  the  average. 

Medfield, — There  have  been  but  two  cases  of  tnie  diphtheria  in  this  town 
during  the  last  year.  One  case  proved  fatal ;  the  other  recovered  after  a 
tedious  illness,  accompanied  with  paralysis.  The  house  in  which  the  case 
proved  fatal  is  badly  situated,  the  ground  low  and  wot,  with  no  drainage 
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at  all,  and  hardly  a  chance  for  any;  the  other,  not  so  bad,  bat  on  the 
border  of  low  land,  almost  constantly  saturated  with  water.  Each  house 
18  rather  small,  with  six  or  eight  children. 

Nantucket, — The  hoose  where  the  one  case  of  diphtheria  is,  is  situated  on 
clayey  soil,  and  may  be  called  a  damp  situation  compared  with  most  of  the 
houses  here.  Very  little  sickness  of  any  kind  has  prevailed  in  Nantucket 
for  a  year  past. 

Natick, — There  have  been  more  or  less  isolated  cases  throughout  the  year, 
not,  apparently,  confined  to  any  locality,  usually  in  one  family  only  in  a 
given  neighborhood.  The  surroundings  have  been  varied,  but  not  in  any 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  bad.  The  disease  has  seemed  capricious  in  its 
attacks,  and  more  influenced  by  individual  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  than 
by  any  endemic  ba<l  influences.  As  to  contagion,  in  one  instance  it  seems 
proven.  In  March,  the  disease  was  epidemic  in  Hopkiuton.  Mrs.  L.,  aged 
30,  of  South  Natick,  widow,  was  about  to  be  married ;  a  sister,  Mrs.  C,  came 
from  Hopkinton  to  assist  her  in  her  preparations.  The  next  day  after  her 
arrival,  Mrs.  C.  was  taken  very  ill  with  diphtheria ;  in  six  days  Mrs.  L.  was 
seized,  the  disease  inva<led  the  trachea,  and  was  fatal  in  seven  days.  A  third 
sister,  Mrs.  B.,  came  from  Sherbom  to  help  take  care  of  the  two  first  taken. 
Mrs.  B.  had  a  slight  sore  throat,  but  did  not  Consider  herself  ill.  She 
returned  home,  and  two  of  her  children  were  seized  and  died ;  they  were 
not  under  my  care.  No  other  cases  occurred  in  South  Natick  at  that  time, 
nor  in  Sherbom.    The  surroundings  of  both  houses  were  good. 

liew  Bedford. — Diphtheria  has  not  prevailed  in  this  city  to  any  extent  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  a  few  mild  cases  recovering  easily.  A  few  cases  of  death 
from  diphtheria  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers,  but,  as  these  are 
based  on  hearsay  or  undertakers'  reports  only,  they  are  to  be  received  with 
caution. 

Newburfport — Our  city  has  been  exempt  from  diphtheria  during  the  past 
year  until  within  the  past  six  weeks.  During  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  we  have  had  more  cases  than  during  the  whole  of  the  past  six 
years.  The  cases  have  occurred  without  any  regard  to  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. Some  of  the  most  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  healthy  locations.  One  of  the  most  severe  cases  (a  young 
married  lady,  mother  of  one  child)  occurred  in  a  house  that  has  been  built 
only  eighteen  months.  The  location  of  the  house  is  good,  and  the  surround- 
ings are  considered  healthy  ;  no  other  case  occurred  in  the  family.  In  one 
instance,  in  an  Irish  family,  three  children  died  within  ten  days,  but  there 
was  no  defect  in  drainage  or  water-supply  to  account  for  the  fatality.  My 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  has  led  me  to  believe  that  when 
the  membrane  extends  into  the  larynx,  the  case  will  prove  fatal ;  and  when 
it  is  confined  to  the  arch  and  soft  palate,  the  patient  will  recover. 

Xorth  Andover. — Diphtheria  has  been  prevalent  in  one  section  of  our  town 
for  three  months  past.  The  cases  that  have  come  under  my  immediate 
observation  have  been  mostly  of  the  better  class,  with  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, and  have  been  of  a  mild  type,  with  few  fatal  cases ;  it  has  seemed 
to  me  to  spread  by  contagion.  In  one  instance,  where  a  whole  family  of  five 
children  died  in  one  week,  the  children  were  poorly  fed  and  poorly  clothed ; 
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all  slept  in  one  room,  if  not  in  one  bed ;  and  the  water  in  the  well  was  so 
low  that  it  was  drained  three  times  a  day  to  get  water  suflScient  for  cooking 
purposes.  It  has  often  been  the  case,  however,  where  there  have  been  sev- 
eral cases  in  one  family  with  the  same  surroundings,  that  there  would  be  one 
case  of  great  severity,  while  all  the  others  were  mild. 

Korihfitld. — Our  first  cases  of  diphtheria  were  at  South  Vernon,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875.  This  place  is  a  railroad  Junction,  with  a  small  population,  situated 
partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  an  unhealthy 
place ;  it  is  located  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  at  the  base  of  quite  a 
hill  facing  east,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  No  stagnant 
water.  The  first  case  occurred  at  the  hot-el,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
improper  drainage  was  the  cause.  Others  thought  the  child  took  it  from  a 
boarder  who  sickened  at  the  hotel,  but  went  home  (to  Greenfield,  Massacha- 
setts),  and  had  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  was  a  case  in 
another  house,  about  10  rods  from  the  hotel,  both  proving  fatal  in  from  two 
to  four  days.  There  was  a  party  at  the  hotel  four  days  before  the  boy  at  the 
hotel  died.  The  other  cliild  above  mentioned  was  at  the  party,  together 
with  the  family  of  a  brother  of  the  landlonL  A  few  days  aft>er,  a  servant 
girl  at  the  hotel  sickened  and  died  at  her  home  just  across  the  street ;  also 
her  brother,  a  railroad  employ^,  died  of  the  same  disease.  The  brother  of 
the  landlord,  living  some*  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  in  a  healthy  loca* 
tion,  lost  four  children,  falling  a  victim  himself  to  the  disease.  An  Irish 
fiuuily  living  near  this  family  (not  noted  for  sanitary  regulations)  suffered 
nothing  from  the  disease.  We  had  9  deaths — 8  in  Miissachusett^,  1  in  Ver- 
mont: 6  males,  3  females;  3  adults — 2  males,  1  female;  6  children — 4  males, 
2  females.  The  disease  next  appeared  six  miles  south,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  the  last  of  January,  1876.  We  lost  2  ea8cs,  both  males, — 1  adult 
and  1  child.  Next  appearance,  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  Februarj^,  lost  3 
— 2  males,  1  female;  1  adult,  I  child,  and  1  infant  two  weeks  old.  It  then 
appeared  in  the  village  in  March.  We  lost  here  5  cases,  all  children, — 4  males, 
1  female.  One  fatal  ojise  in  May;  cliild,  male.  In  July  we  lost  4  cases,  all 
children,  and  males,  mnkiug  24  fatal  cases — 19  males,  5  fem.iles;  5  adults — 
4  males,  1  female;  19  children — 15  males,  4  females.  We  have  had  numerous 
cases  of  a  mild  form,  all  recovering.  Some  were  troubled  with  the  paralysis 
often  attending  this  disease.  I  know  of  no  cases  now  but  that  have  re<'ov- 
ered  fully.  The  hygienic  surroundings  of  nearly  every  house  where  diph- 
theria prevailed  was  as  good  as  could  be  asked  for. 

PepperdL — Diphtheria  has  been  unusually  prevalent  in  this  town  during 
the  past  year.  In  a  population  of  about  2,000,  there  have  been  probably  more 
than  50  cases,  varying  in  intensity  from  the  mild  to  the  most  malignant 
type.  In  several  cases,  death  occurred  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after  the 
invasion  of  the  disease.  Cases  occurring  in  elevated  situations,  with  healthy 
surroundings  and  in  tidy  families,  have  been  more  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  recoveries  have  almost  invariably  followed;  while  iu  low  localities,  in 
crowded  rooms,  without  regard  to  cleanliness,  deaths  have  been  frequent. 

Pi7f«/fWrf.— Dii)htheria  has  not  prevailed  extensively :  14  deaths  during 
the  year  1876.  Of  these,  all  but  one  occurred  prior  to  May  1,  and  that  one 
in  November,  viz. : — 
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In  January,     .        .        .      • .        .2 

Febrnary, 5 

March, 3 

April, 3 

Noven]1>jer, 1 

14 


Aged  10  years, 
7  years, 
5  years, 
4  years, 
3  years, 
2  years, 
1  year,  . 


.  1 

.  3 

.  2 

.  1 

.  2 

.  3 

.  2 

14 


There  was  something  wrong  in  the  hygienic  surroundings,  in  most  cases. 
1.  Two  fatal  cases  occurred  in  a  house  on  the  margin  of  a  swamp.  A 
woman  nursing  these  carried  the  disease  to  her  own  children,  without  hav- 
ing it  herself ;  one  of  them  died.  2.  Three  cases  which  recovered  were  in  a 
house  with  a  bad  open  drain  close  in  the  rear.  3.  Several  cases  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  were  several  privies  in  a  bad  condition.  4.  One  fatal  case 
in  a  very  dirty  house.  Water  was  from  a  well  in  back  yard.  5.  One  fatal 
case  in  a  very  healthy  location,  and  house  connected  with  a  sewer,  but 
the  child's  sleeping-room  was  exposed  to  sewer-gas  from  a  water-closet  and 
from  the  overflow  pipe  to  tank,  which  was  in  a  closet  opening  from  the 
room. 

Plympion, — Diphtheria  has  been  very  prevalent  here  for  the  last  four 
months.  I  have  had  18  cases  and  5  deaths.  The  ages  of  those  who  have 
lived  were  from  30  years  to  2  years.  The  ages  of  those  who  have  died  were 
from  7  years  to  11  months.  Of  those  who  died,  all  except  one  died  with 
symptoms  of  membraneous  croup.  One  little  girl  of  11  months  died  in  24 
hours  after  seizure,  with  symptoms  of  malignant  scarlatina ;  consciousness 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  the 
family  to  which  she  belonged  five  were  sick  with  the  disease,  of  whom  two 
died.  The  little  girl  that  died  was  the  last  one  who  had  the  disease.  Diph- 
theria has  become  a  very  alarming  disease.  This  family  lived  on  high  and 
dry  land  ;  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease  from  a  person  who  came  to 
the  house,  who  had  had  it,  but  had  partially  recovered.  All  the  other  cases 
were  situated  iu  damp  localities.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  damp 
and  wet  locations  are  the  most  favorable  to  it. 


Princeton. — There  have  been  28  distinct  cases  of  diphtheria  in  Princeton 
since  January  1,  1876.  Twenty-three  of  these  occurred  after  the  15th  of 
August ;  6  deaths  took  place,  all  after  this  date.  There  has  been  an 
unusual  number  of  severe  cases.  The  fatal  ones  were  of  the  worst  form,  and 
such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  since  1861.  With  one  exception,  they  were  all 
in  one  neighborhood.  The  ages  were  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  11  years.  Twelve  cases, 
occurring  in  four  families,  and  including  all  the  fat-al  cases,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  in  the  south  part  of  Princeton,  on  high  land,  one-half  a  mile  or 
more  from  Qninapoxet  Pond.  The  exceptional  case  was  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  ten  days  in  the  infected  iseighborhood  after  the  first  cases  took  place, 
and  then  went  four  miles  away  and  had  the  disease  and  died.  No.  1.  Farm- 
house ;  first  oases,  three  in  number,  and  one  fatal.  The  general  appearance 
about  the  premises  not  quite  right,  but  not  as  bad  as  is  frequently  met  with. 
There  was  an  offensive  puddle  under  the  sink-spout  on  the  west  side  of  kitchen. 
There  had  been  a  stagnant  pool  in  the  barn-yard  near  the  house.  The  well 
was  in  the  cellar,  and  the  water  had  been  low  and  poor.  No.  2.  Near  to  No. 
1 ;  children  playmates  of  those  at  the  other  house ;  disease  appeared  about 
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the  same  time ;  3  cases,  and  one  fatal.  The  water  drank  was  mostly  from 
melted  ice.  I  conld  find  nothing  objectionable  abont  the  house.  The  barn- 
yard, on  the  west  side  of  house,  had  been  pretty  wet  for  part  of  the  season, 
but  they  had  carted  in  loam  to  absorb  it ;  hogs  were  kept  under  the  bam. 
No.  3.  Near  to  other  two ;  2  severe  cases,  and  bne  fatal.  The  well  was  in  the 
cellar,  and  water  low  and  poor.  The  sink-pipe  passed  into  a  wooden  trough 
which  went  through  the  cellar-wall  immediately  over  the  well,  so  that  when 
it  flushed  ovIt,  the  sink-slops  would  go  into  the  well ;  the  rocks  about  the 
well,  at  the  time  of  examination,  were  wet  with  sink-water.  There  was  an 
offensive  hog-pen  and  privy  in  the  shed  adjoining  the  kitchen.  About  40 
hogs  and  pigs  had  their  headquarters  at  the  bam,  and  ran  at  large  in  the 
fields.  Cellar  of  house  dry.  No.  4.  Oue-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  former, 
but  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  4  cases,  and  2  fatal.  The  house  was  occu- 
pied during  the  month  of  March  by  a  company  of  ice-cutters,  who  laid 
straw  upon  the  floors  for  beds.  When  they  left  the  premises,  they  left  the 
straw  upon  the  floors,  and  decaying  vegetables  in  the  cellar.  The  present 
occupant  moved  into  the  house  in  April,  and  found  the  premises  quite  offen- 
sive ;  he  removed  the  straw  and  decaying  vegetables  and  cleansed  the  house. 
He  never  used  the  well,  but  covered  it  up  tight,  thinking  that  it  was  not 
good,  and  fearing  that  the  children  might  fail  into  it ;  it  was  in  the  L,  about 
15  feet  from  the  privy.  Water  was  used  from  a  spring.  Sink-slops  were 
thrown  out  of  the  back  door  and  left  there  an  unpleasant  smell.  I  do  not  call 
any  case  diphtheria  which  has  not  the  characteristic  coating  in  the  throat. 

Randolph. — Almost  every  very  sick  patient  of  diphtheria,  and  all  fatal 
oases,  have  been  in  families  where  the  parents  were  of  foreign  birth.  Those 
people  seldom,  if  ever,  keep  the  surroundings  of  their  homes  in  as  healthy 
condition  as  the  American  born. 

Beading. — There  have  been  about  a  dozen  cases  of  diphtheria  in  Heading 
in  1^76,  one  of  which  was  fatal.  There  has  been  nothing  suspicious  discov- 
ered in  the  surroundings  of  the  dwellings  where  these  cases  occurred,  with 
one  exception.  In  one  house  in  which  two  cases  occurred  this  year  (1876), 
both  of  which  recovered,  and  in  which,  four  years  ago,  three  cases  occurred, 
two  of  which  were  fatal,  the  privy  was  in  the  basement  nearly  over  which 
were  the  ai>artments  occupied  by  the  family. 

Rockland, — Within  the  last  three  months  diphtheria  has  api>eared  iu  one 
locality  of  the  main  village  of  this  town.  During  these  three  months  it  has 
occurred  in  some  five  families,  in  four  contiguous  houses,  and  in  another 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  to  which  it  was  carried  by  a  young  girl,  who  took 
it  from  her  cousin  living  in  one  of  the  aforesaid  houses.  There  have  been 
some  12  to  14  cases  in  all,  with  only  one  death  so  far,  though  two  are  still 
feeble.  The  locality  is  damp,  hygienic  surromrdings  not  being  good,  though 
iu  these  cases,  contagiou,  to  my  mind,  has  been  the  efficient  agent  of  its 
spread  and  prevalence  thus  far. 

RockparU — Although  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Gloucester  diphtheria  has 
prevailed  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  produce  101  deaths,  we  have  been  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  it.  I  can  call  to  mind  only  one  severe  case  in  my 
practice,  which  terminated  favorably.  I  can  therefore  afford  you  but  little 
information  on  the  subject. 
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SalisbMry, — I  have  seen  but  one  coae  during  the  past  year,  and  do  not  know 
another  in  this  town.  An  open  drain  from  the  sink-spout  terminating  in  a 
cesspool,  a  few  feet  from  the  back  door,  and  around  which  the  child  was  in 
the  habit  of  playing,  seemed  to  account  for  the  case,  which  was  one  of 
nnnsual  malignancy;  there  being  no  other  children  in  the  family,  or  near  by, 
the  disease  did  not  spread. 

Sangits. — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  here  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  main 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  locality  are :  Ist.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases 
I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  disease  to  contagion,  and  not  fo  local  causes. 
2d.  In  some  families,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  all  the  children  ex- 
posed were  attacked  in  a  severe  form,  showing  a  predisposition  ;  others, 
where  no  precautions  were  taken,  escaped  the  disease.  (This  applies  to 
cleanly  houses  and  well-to-do  families.)  3d.  The  most  noticeable  fact  is  that 
the  part  of  the  town  around  the  factories,  where  the  children  are  the  most 
numerous  and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  where  tenements 
are  crowded  and  external  surroundings  not  overclean,  has  been  entirely 

empt. 


Skerbom. — There  have  been  but  two  cases  (in  April,  1876),  both  in  one 
family,  one  case  being  that  of  a  little  girl  of  less  than  four  years,  which  ter- 
minated fatally ;  she  was  decidedly  strumous  before,  and  has  always  been  so. 
The  other  case  was  her  brother,  about  12  or  13  years  of  age ;  it  was  less  severe, 
and  he  recovered.  A  brief  statement  of  connecting  circumstances  may  be  of 
interest.  I^ess  thad  a  month  before  the  date  of  sickness  of  the  first  child 
(the  girl),  her  aunt,  who  resided  in  Hopkinton  (where  diphtheria  pre- 
vailed extensively),  came  to  South  Natick  to  visit  a  sister.  She  had  hardly 
arrived  there  when  symptoms  of  diphtheria  commenced  to  appear.  She  was 
Tery  sick,  and  barely  escaped  death.  In  less  than  a  week  after  her  arrival, 
the  sister  whom  she  came  to  visit  was  attacked  violently  with  the  disease 
and  died  in  about  a  week  more.  The  mother  of  the  above  children  (another 
sister)  nursed  the  sister  who  died,  during  the  chief  part  of  her  sickness.  On 
her  return  home,  having  a  "  sore  throat,"  but  with  no  diphtheritic  appear- 
ances, although  using  many  precautions  against  possible  infection,  she  slept 
with  the  little  girl  the  first  night.  In  five  days  symptoms  appeared  in  the 
ehild. 

Shrewahtry, — ^This  family  (in  Boylston)  are  average  livers,  in  a  house  which 
I  have  always  reckoned  badly  placed,  by  reason  of  a  low,  wet  meadow 
near  by.  In  this  house  I  have  seen  two  daughters  die  with  pulmonary  con- 
Bomption,  and  a  third  was  saved,  as  I  believe,  by  sending  her  away.  At  the 
same  time  of  this  case,  I  was  informed  that  in  another  part  of  Boylston  there 
were  three  or  four  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  in  one  family. 

SomerriUe, — Nothing  especially  remarkable  can  be  alleged  of  those  locali- 
ties where  diphtheria  has  really  been  present.  Some  have  been  in  houses 
where  the  basements  have  been  objectionably  damp,  other  cases  have  had  the 
most  desirable  surroundings.  I  have  had  no  peculiar  experience  the  past 
year  worth  reporting. 

8prin(ffleld, — We  have  had  but  little  true  diphtheria.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  surroundings  in  all  cases  have  been  such  as  would  make  us  expect 
acme  one  of  the  filth-diseases. 
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SInneltam. — I  nni  not  airare  of  auy  markett  difference  in  tl<i>  b^rjSielilr  wir- 
rontidings  of  the  families  in  whicb  tbess  cases  occurred.  In  ocnr  iif  tfa«m 
ooal'1  Ihe;  be  called  very  good,  but  not  worse  tban  tboee  of  man]'  liuiiAca  in 
wlaich  tbere  were  do  cbbhs  of  diplilheria.  This  lon-n  snTi^rs  miicli.  in  m; 
opinion,  from  the  almost  totKl  abseace  of  Boitable  drains,  und  no  frBVirt  hat 
bean  made  of  iate  years  to  iutrodace  a  water-sapply.  While  Melrosi;,  Maiden, 
Woburn.  Winchester,  Medford,  and  other  towns haire  secured  xti  ample  suftplj 
of  water,  we  ore  still  dependent  un  wells  and 


Sturbridge.~~T^  dipbthenc  coaos  have  oconrred,  all  of  thetn,  I  tUnk, 
the  tenement -houses  hi-longlng   to  the  corporation.     Tlieae   liouaee,  all 
nearly  all  of  them,  have  priries  attached  ta  them,  with  uo  set 
to  the  vaults,  from  which  the  filth  is  seldom  removed,  and  the  atcncli  during 
the  hot  weather  Is  intolerable.    I  sincerely  linpe  measures  may  be  uilopled  to 
correct  the  evil  and  to  prevent  a  future  ontUroak  of  disease,  wliich  otheiwiw 
will  oortHinly  occur  at  no  distant  day, 

Uplon. — There  has  been  more  than  a  usnsl  amount  of  diphlheria  dnriog 
the  past  year.  If  I  should  go  back  nighteen  months  and  tc)UHiilpr  Ihi-  diph- 
theria that  hits  occurred  during  that  time,  tt  would  probably  amount  to  mora 
than  what  had  occurred  here  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  IKT^.  Th«K 
Iiave  probably  been  about  thirty  cases  during  the  eigbtern  morilhs  almva 
mentione<1,  mostly  severe  cases.  The  worst  cases  have  generally  lieen  thiae 
with  bad  hygienic  surroundings — sink  emptying  at  the  back  door  nu  lop  of 
the  ground,  privy  near  at  band,  and  a  well  in  close  contiguity  to  one  or  both 
tlie  others.  Want  of  proper  care  and  nursing  have  been  prominent  featUM* 
of  some  of  tihs  cuaos. 

Urbridge, — I  cannot  give  the  percentage,  but  am  snre  that  it  has  bsien  n 
severe  and  of  more  fre<[uent  oucurreucu  during  the  past  year  than  dul 
the  previous  year,  and  I  think  it  has  lieen  the  most  frequent  daring  the  U 
months.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  cases  seen  to  any  Bp«ci»I  b: 
vorable  hygienio  influence.  In  one  family  of  seven,  consisting  of  g 
mother,  &ther,  mother  and  four  children,  a  farmer's  faailly  witli  the  a 
farmer's  surroundings,  the  grandmother,  father  and  three  fonnger  el  ~ 
all  suffered,  three  severely ;  I  could  not  find  anything  in  or  alnnt  the  premlai 
that  1  could  consider  the  cause.  I  have  felt  that  where  the  patient's 
was  offensive,  the  conlagion  was  more  to  be  feared  than  where  it  w 
otfonsive.  The  most  severe  series  of  cases  in  one  family  that  I  have  evi 
occnrred  some  years  since  in  a  family  that  had  been  living  quite  all 
poorly,  with  very  little  meat.  The  Urst,  a  boy  twelve  years  uld,  after  olMI 
log  out  a  damp  oeltar  in  early  spring,  barefooted  and  too  thinly  clothed,  W 
soon  after  attacked,  the  disease  apparently  spreading  to  other  cbildmt  bj 
contagion. 

Walra. — I  have  had  but  one  cam,  that  being  imported  from  West  W»r 
Mass.  The  child  was  visitingin  this  town,  and,  no  doubt,  contracted  tbodi 
before  coming  here,  as  it  Los  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extont  at  Wnot  Wii^ 
ren,  and  was  at  the  time  prevalent  in  hn  neighborhood.     In  this  oi 
were  three  olher  children  in  the  family,  all  of  wbom  bad  Ihh'O  in  dlrmit  u 
tact  with  the  patient,  one  or  more   having  slept  with  her  <i 
of  her  death,  and  none  uf  them  were  at  all  affected  by  it.    Tlie  bygiouic  at 
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ronndings  of  the  town  are  such  as  tp  invite  disease,  one  case  of  malarial 
typhoid  having  proved  fatal,  directly  from  the  effects  of  a  recently  flowed 
and  at  the  time  half-emptied  pond,  directly  opposite  the  honse.  These 
Burronndiugs  are  only  atoned  for  by  our  high  altitude  and  the  fresh  winds 
that  sweep  across  the  country.  I  am  constantly  surprised  at  the  scarcity  of 
typhoid,  considering  the  positive  attractions  held  out  to  it,  and  think  it 
must  come  sooner  or  later  if  the  conditions  are  not  improved. 

WaUkatn. — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  Waltham  since  June  last  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  there  being  more  or  less  cases  almost  constantly  under 
observation.  It  has  been  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  at  any  other  time 
for  the  past  six  years.  I  have  treated  at  least  forty  and,  perhaps,  sixty 
undoubted  cases  during  the  past  six  months,  but  I  have  no  means,  without 
special  inquiry,  of  ascertaining  how  many  have  occurred  in  town,  but  I 
judge  from  120  to  to  150.  The  hygienic  surrounding  of  the  houses  in  which 
my  cases  have  occurred  have  been  a2)parently  as  good  as  those  of  other 
houses  where  the  disease  has  not  appeared,  and  probably  one-half  the 
cases  have  been  the  result  of  direct  and  ascertained  exposure  to  infection. 
The  dirtiest  parts  of  our  town  have  had  the  fewest  cases,  and  I  have  not 
been  able,  in  any  single  instance,  to  find  insanitary  conditions  sufficient,  in 
my  judgment,  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Ware. — ^There  have  cases  occurred  in  families  where  the  surroundings 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  such  are  the  exceptions.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  surroundings  have  been  exceptionally  filthy,  with  the  greatest 
lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  houses.  Quite  a  number  of  the  fatal  cases  have 
been  in  the  overcrowded  tenement  houses,  and  in  which  there  is  a  total  dis- 
regard of  dirt,  outside  and  inside  of  the  buildings. 

Warren, — There  has  been  more  diphtheria  in  our  town  during  the  past  year 
than  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  combined ;  indeed,  until  this  last  sum- 
mer, I  have  not  known  of  a  severe  case,  unless  some  case  of  membraneous 
croup  has  passed  unrecognized.  There  have  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
deaths  and  fh>m  fifty  to  sixty  cases.  The  first  severe  cases  occurred  at  West 
Warren,  in  a  new  brick  tenement  block  occupied. by  several  families.  There 
were  two  or  three  deaths  in  the  first  family ;  they  moved  away.  No  new 
cases  occurred  until  another  family  moved  into  the  tenement  vacated, 
when  the  disease  soon  made  its  appearance  in  this  family,  with  several  deaths. 
I  could  not  trace  the  disease  to  the  drinking-water;  there  was  water  in  the 
cellar  to  the  house,  and  the  family  was  large,  both  with  young  children.  * 
From  this  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  several  families  in  this  village, 
generally  among  the  foreign  population.  At  this  time  there  ha^l  been  no 
cases  in  Warren ;  viz.,  during  the  summer.  In  October  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  a  boarding-house  in  Warren.  Two  young  men,  fifteen  and 
nineteen  years  old,  died,  one  sick  only  three  days,  one  seven  days.  This  honse 
was  on  crowded,  low  ground.  There  were  several  other  cases  in  the  house, 
which  recovered.  From  this  point  the  disease  made  its  appearance  several 
times.  In  some  instances  the  disease  could  be  accounted  for  by  contagion 
from  this  house;  others  seemed  to  occur  without  evidence  of  contagion.  In 
my  own  practice  I  have  had  two  cases  of  paralysis  following  upon  the  disease, 
both  coming  on  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  convalescence,  and  first  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  then  those  of  respiration,  ending 
in  both  instances  in  death. 
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Water  town, — The  disease  in  question  existed  (prevailed  is  too  strong  a 
term)  to  some  extent  in  Wutertown  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  year.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  since  the  first  of  last  May.  I 
think  1  saw,  during  the  early  part  of  1876,  20  cases  of  diphtheria,  the  sub- 
jects being  children  of  different  ages,  from  infancy  to  puberty.  Adults 
enjoyed,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  complete  exemption.  The  mortality  may  be  put 
down  at  20  per  cent.  After  January  1, 1876,  the  disease,  as  I  saw  it,  was  found 
among  people  of  better  doss  than  in  1875,  and  in  locations  that  were  high 
and  free  from  qualities  to  which  any  sanitarian  could  object.  Even  in  ele- 
vated localities  the  disease  proved  fatal.  A  careful  observation  of  cases 
showed  that  the  constitutional  intensity  of  the  morbid  process  stands  in  no 
constant  relation  to  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  pseudo-membraneous 
deposit  in  and  about  the  £BMices ;  for  death  occurred  in  one  case  (the  second 
fatal  one  in  the  family)  in  which  the  visible  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
pharynx  was  very  much  less  than  was  noticed  in  two  other  cases  of  moder- 
ate severity  in  a  neighboring  house,  which  rexsovered.  It  has  not  been  my 
experience  to  see  this  disease  in  places  that  were  hygienically  very  bad. 

Wt^ster. — I  do  not  think  '^  hygienic  snrronndings ''  have  had  any  marked 
influence  over  the  few  cases  of  diphtheria  in  this  vicinity.  There  has  been 
no  epidemic  of  tlie  diseosi),  and  the  cases  which  have  occurred  have  been  in 
every  condition  of  life. 

W€9t  BoyUton, — Most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  low  gronnd,  in  a  factory  vil- 
lage, with  no  means  of  drainage;  all  the  houses  with  a  filthy  privy  next  to 
an  eating-room — pig-pens,  of  couitte,  to  make  the  surroundings  more  com- 
plete. Niwty  foreigners,  with  one  of  the  selectmen  as  owner.  Talk  does  no 
good ;  nothing  but  a  stringent  law  will  ever  make  things  better  in  this 
place. 

Weif mouth, — In  my  last  report  I  stated,  I  think,  that  we  had  not  for 
months  had  any  genuine  diphtheria.  Since  July  of  the  present  year,  it  has 
been  very  ]>revalent,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  proved  fatal ;  sometimes  at- 
tacking a  single  member  of  a  family,  sometimes  afl'ecting  every  one.  I  am 
unable  to  state  the  exact  number  of  cases,  but  it  has  been  quit'O  large.  In 
some  cases,  the  surroundings  have  been  quite  faulty.  In  some  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  disease  to  any  fault  in  this  direction.  In  one  family, 
where  there  were  four  well-marked  and  very  severe  cases,  and  two  more 
slight  ones,  the  location  was  high  and  dry,  the  house  large  and  airy,  the 
•  drainage  excellent,  the  cellar  dry  and  sweet — the  well  became  dry  during  the 
summer,  and  the  family  obtained  their  supply  from  a  neighboring  well  after- 
wards; but  no  cases  occurred  in  the  family  constantly  using  water  from  this 
last-mentioned  source.  Did  it  originate  from  the  low  tenter  in  their  own 
well  f  I  have  no  doubt  that  outside  influences  help  to  induce  the  disease ; 
but  the  more  I  study  its  course,  as  it  has  app(?ared  among  us,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  physical  condition  of  an  individual,  either  from  heredi- 
tary or  acquired  influences,  is  a  very  important,  and  perhai>s  the  most 
important,  element  in  producing  this  disease. 

WilliamHtown.—Xt  date,  February  24,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single 
case  of  diphtheria  in  town  ;  but  during  the  last  autumn  and  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  1876,  it  prevailed  here  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Pownal,  Vermont,  with  fearful  malignancy.    I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  precise  number  of  caAes  which  have  occnired  here,  hnt  think  that 
abont  75  have  been  under  treatment  by  the  resident  physicians.  Of  this 
nnmber  (75),  25,  or  33^  per  cent.,  have  died.  Of  the  treatment  I  have  little  to 
say.  The  physicians  here  are  presumably  "  up "  in  the  literature  of  the 
disease,  and  made  use  of  such  remedies  and  appliances  as  experience  has 
sanctioned,  but  without  avail.  The  medical  attendant  often  suffered  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  patient  die  without  being  able  to  delay  the  event 
with  medicines  or  skill.  .  .  .  Of  its  contagiousness  there  is  no  shadow 
of  doubt,  and  if  there  is  a  relationship  between  it  and  scarlatiua,  as  some 
suppose,  then  the  iuference  is  indubitable  that  it  may  be  conveyed  hy  fomites, 
I  think  it  can  be  so  conveyed.  In  most  country  towns  there  are  no  sewers  j 
all  the  refuse  of  the  house  is  received  in  open  drains  or  thrown  upon  the 
ground.  This  town  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Where  the  disease  first 
made  its  appearance,  the  soil  was  sandy,  filled  with  quartz  bowlders,  and  dry. 
The  families  were  of  the  poorer  class,  temperate,  industrious,  and  moder- 
ately clean.  In  one  house,  or  rather  shauty,  where  two  deaths  occurred, 
every  conceivable  hygienic  condition  was  wanting.  Two  cases,  both  fatal, 
took  place  near  the  top  of  the  Taconic  Mountain,  the  rock  of  which  is  tal- 
cose  slate,  and  the  soil  slaty  gravel ;  hygienic  condition  of  one  hoiine  good, 
the  other  bad.  The  lady  of  one  house  went  and  "  laid  out ''  the  child  which 
had  died  at  the  other,  took  the  disease,  and  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
Three  houses  in  which  ten  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred,  nine  of  which  were 
fatal,  were  located  in  a  narrow,  wet  valley  or  ravine  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other,  and  the  families  held  unrestricted  intercourse  (hygienic  con- 
ditions bad);  but  the  families  living  in  proximity,  who  adopted  non-inter- 
course, escaped  entirely.  Three  cases,  all  fatal,  happened  at  the  Mnn.«(ion 
House — a  large  and  new  hotel,  situated  on  the  highest  point  in  Main  Street, 
carefully  drained,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  good. 
Members  of  the  family  had  daily  intercourse  with  diphtheritic  ])atients. 

Winchendon, — While  we  have  had  no  cases  of  the  disease  in  this  town,  41 
eases  have  come  under  my  knowledge  or  observation  during  the  last  two 
years,  resulting  in  18  deaths.  All  these  cases  can  be  traced  to  three  primary 
cases.  In  one  instance,  21  cases  resulted  from  one  primary,  and  11  cases 
in  another  instance,  and  9  in  another.  The  origin  of  two  primary  cases 
occurred  in  houses  in  a  very  had  hygienic  condititm.  One  case  from  which  9 
resulted  wos  evidently  contracted  while  riding  in  the  cars.  So  far  as  my 
experience  with  this  disease  is  concerned,  it  has  been  due  to  contagion  or 
infection. 

Wincheater, — Diphtheria  has  prevailed  more  than  at  any  time  during  the 
previous  12  years  of  my  practice  here,  and  I  have  been  constantly  ou  my 
guard  against  calling  ^'tonsillitis*'  diphtheria.  I  lost  4  cases  in  March 
and  April  out  of  14  cases ;  and  1  case  in  December  out  of  5  cases.  All  the 
deaths  were  of  children  under  4  yeai-s  old,  and  4  were  of  children  under  2 
years.  In  all  these  the  air-i)assages  were  invaded.  So  far  as  I  am  in  tunned, 
not  more  than  25  cases  (including  mild  ones)  have  occurred  here  during  the 
year.  In  every  instance  I  made  investigation,  and  failed  to  discover  any 
insanitary  conditions  of  conse(iuence.  Two  deaths  in  Irish  family  of  5 ;  all 
affected.  One  death  in  Irish  family  of  6 ;  3  affected.  One  death  in  American 
family  of  3  ;  all  affected.    One  death  in  American  family  of  7  ;  one  affected. 

JToburn. — Occasional  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been  quite  constant  dnring 
the  past  year ;  t.  f .,  I  have  seen  cases  in  my  own  practice  during  every  mouth 
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of  the  past  year,  excepting  July  and  AuguHt.  As  a  rnle  the  disease  has  been 
mild,  but  few  of  the  whole  number  having  resulted  fatally — five  deaths  dur- 
ing the  year  1876  having  been  reported  or  returned  to  the  town  clerk.  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  filthy  and  the  cleanly,  have  been  affcctexl  by  this 
dise;ise.  Evidences  of  contagion  have  been  apparent  during  the  past 
winter.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  despite  all  the  precautions  used  by  the 
board  of  health  in  isolating  families  in  which  scarlatina  exists,  that  this 
disease  is  propagated  to  a  very  great  extent  through  the  schoohi.  In  a 
minority  of  instances,  where  this  disease  has  invaded  a  household,  it  began 
with  some  member  of  the  family  attending  school. 

}Voroe8ter. — It  has  prevailed  to  a  much  larger  extent  during  the  last  than 
any  previous  years.  There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  severe  sore- 
tliroatd,  with  aud  without  exudation,  with  decided  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  profession  are  not  agreed  in  calling  these  cases  diphtheria,  some  claim- 
ing that  nil  cases  of  throat  disease  with  exudation  are  diphtheria.  Unfortu- 
nately we  had  no  board  of  health  or  health  officer  to  investigate  diseases. 
As  to  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  saw 
one  family  of  five  children — all  died.  The  five  cases  which  died  were  in  a 
basement  tenement,  with  drunken  parents — the  worst  possible  h^-gieuic  con- 
dition. I  have  seen  perhaps  12  cases  in  my  own  practice, — all  of  them  in 
families  well-to-do, — modem  houses  with  modem  improvements.  In  one, 
the  best  to  all  external  appearance,  I  found  two  waste-pipes  had  become 
obstructed,  and  they  were  suifering  from  the  effects  of  sewer-gas.  The  pipes 
were  immediately  repaired,  not  another  case  occurring  in  the  house.  My 
cuHcs  have  all  recovered.  In  every  iustauce  I  have  tried  to  find  out  the 
cauHo,  but  have  failed  except  iu  the  one  mentioned.  In  all  the  families 
there  were  several  children,  but  iu  no  instauce  did  a  secoud  case  occur. 

Yarmonthjyort.  Those  occurring  in  February  and  March  were  exposed  to 
bad  surface-drainage,  that  is,  the  soil  is  saudy ;  but  when  frozen,  as  at  that 
tiuie,  the  water  did  not  fiow  off  readily,  so  that  on  warm  days  tliere  would 
be  a  (lamp  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dwellings.  The  two  cases  in  October 
were  surrounded  by  filth,  the  slops  being  thrown  out  at  the  door,  so  that  at 
times  during  thu  summer  there  was  a  stench  arising. 

The  following  interesting  communication  from  Dr.  C.  L. 
Hulbert  of  South  Dennis,  is  very  suggestive  with  reference 
to  the  commimicability  of  typhoid  fever  in  country  towns. 
The  wells  are  certainly  open  to  suspicion,  being  so  near  the 
surface,  and  so  easily  affected  by  a  common  cause ;  namely, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  on  the  cranberry  meadows. 
The  slowly  progressive  advance  of  the  disease  from  house 
to  house,  too,  suggests  the  fact  of  gradual  pollution  of  all  the 
wells.  Dr.  Hulbert,  however,  thinks  that  is  not  possible,  on 
account  of  the  great  care  taken  in  disposal  of  the  various 
kinds  of  refuse  from  the  houses.  The  direction  of  the  water- 
shed is  southerly,  too,  whereas  the  disease  progressed  north- 
ward.    About  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  persons  living 
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on  the  easterly  side  of  the  meadow  had  the  disease,  four 
houses  only  of  the  fifteen  escaping  entirely.  The  people  from 
the  westerly  side  of  the  cranberry  meadow,  who  watched 
with  the  sick,  drank  water  from  the  same  wells  which  the 
latter  used,  and  were  apparently  exposed  to  the  same  sources 
of  disease,  except  that  they  spent  a  comparatively  short  time 
iu  the  filth-laden  air,  and  did  not  sleep  in  it.  Moreover, 
typhoid  fever  occurred  in  a  severe  form  in  house  No.  10,  in 
1876,  without  spreading, — the  air  having  been  then  pure, — a 
fact  which,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  prove  anything. 
At  this  time,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  do  more  than  our 
correspondent  proposes,  in  suggesting  whether  the  most  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  the  epidemic  does  not  lie  iu  the  facts 
as  he  has  stated  them. 

*^  I  herewith  send  you  a  statement  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever, 
as  it  appeared  in  my  practice  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1874. 

^^  It  occurred  in  a  small  village  of  about  26  dwelling-houses,  situ- 
ated in  tlie  southern  part  of  this  town,  lying  on  the  seashore.  The 
village  is  isolated  and  nearly  surrounded  by  woods,  except  by  the 
sea  on  the  south ;  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  it  is  about  half  a  mile, 
and  about  a  quarter  in  width.  In  the  centre,  and  nearly  dividing  it, 
is  a  cranberry  meadow  of  about  17  acres.  Originally  this  meadow 
was  a  cedar  swamp,  cleared,  ditched,  sanded,  and  set  to  cranberries 
about  12  3*ears  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  annually  flooded 
during  the  spring  until  about  the  first  of  June,  then  let  off  for  the 
summer,  no  water  remaining  on  the  meadow  or  but  little  in  the 
ditches.    (See  map  on  following  page.) 

^^  During  the  spring  of  1874  the  meadow  was  flooded  deeper  than 
ever  before,  and,  when  the  water  was  let  off,  it  was  thought  best  to 
let  it  off  by  degrees,  slowly ;  the  ditches  were  left  half-filled,  and 
they  remained  so  until  near  the  last  of  June.  The  last  of  the  month 
was  hot  and  dr^-.  While  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water,  they 
became  alive  with  tadpoles  and  other  like  living  creatures.  By  July 
8  or  10  the  ditches  became  dry,  and  all  the  tadpoles  and  the 
like  died,  and  consequently  for  some  days — at  least  until  past  the 
middle  of  July — there  was  observed  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor  or 
stench  arising  from  the  meadow.  The  wind  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  nearly  always  westerly,  or  south-westerly,  which  brought  all 
the  vapor  and  stench  from  the  meadow  into  or  onto  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  village.  The  land  in  this  vicinity  is  composed  of  coarse 
sand  ;  there  is  no  pan  or  clay  subsoil ;  from  surface  to  any  depth  all 
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the  aame.  All  Ihe  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  inSt. 
The  land  is  level,  the  welU  varying  but  a  few  feet  in  ileplli,  aod 
being  from  10  to  15  feet  deep. 

"  Wlieti  the   meadow  is  Qooded  nearly  all  the  wclis  are  affected 
bolb  on  llie  cast  and  weat  sides  of  the  meadow. 

"  The  inhabitants  are  as  a  rule  tidy  and  clean  about  their 
ingti.     Good  care  is  taken  with  elop-holes,  privies,  etc. 

"On  July  9  I  was  called  to  sec  W.  W.  G.,  ngc  19,  scamnn ; 
arrived  that  day  from  Boston  by  railroad  ;  taken  sick  ten  days  bi 
at  sea  on  hia  passage  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Boston.     I  fuund 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  mild  form;  hlt«ndi 
him  for  about  20  days ;  he  convalesced  slowly. 


"In  the  same  house  (No.  1   on  diagram]  July  30  and  28  i 
Angiist  25,  two  sisters  and  brother  of  W.  W,  G.  were  taken  with 
and  had  the  fever. 

"  II>ju3e  No.  2,  August  5  and  20,  two  taken. 

■'  House  No.  3,  from  August  9  U>  September  4,  sis  taken. 

'^  lluuite  No.  4,  one  taken  August  25. 

'■  House  No.  5,  two  taken  August  26. 

>>  House  No.  G,  one  taken  August  20. 

"  House  No.  7,  two  taken  about  .September  1. 

"House  No.  8,  October  3,  all   the  family,  five,  taken  about  the 
same  tiiue. 

"  House  No.  9,  one  taken  September  28. 

**  House  No.  10,  one  taken  September  5. 
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*^  Hoase  No.  11,  one  taken  October  25. 

*^  In  all  about  26  cases ;  the  major! t}'  had  the  fever  in  a  mild  form. 
I  lost  bnt  two  patients,  one  aged  70,  the  other  a  vigorous  woman  of 
28.  Subsnltos  was  marked  in  9  cases,  rose-colored  spots  in  six, 
slight  deafness  was  obser\'ed  in  most  of  the  patients. 

^^  I  do  not  pretend,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  to  give  all 
the  details  exactly  correct,  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

*^  Now,  what  produced  this  endemic  fever?  and  why  did  it  confine 
its  force  wholly  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  village,  as  seen  by 
the  diagram,  not  even  a  single  case  appearing  west  of  the  meadow, 
while  hardly  a  house  escaped  the  fever  east  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
on  the  west  side  of  the  meadow  watched  and  attended  on  the  sick 
each  day  and  night,  and  to  all  appearance  were  as  much  exposed 
as  those  on  the  eastern,  except  from  the  meadow-stench  and  vapor. 

**  Sporadic  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  often  occurred  in  this  village 
on  both  sides  of  the  meadow ;  but  it  affected  only  the  members  of 
one  or  two  households. 

^^  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  poison  generated 
in  the  ditches  of  the  cranberry  meadow  had  so  affected  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  village,  that,  when  W.  W.  G.  came  in  with  typhoid 
fever,  the  infection  found  congenial  soil  in  which  to  develop  and 
propagate  itself  ?  [* 

DecUh'EcUes  in  Massachusetts  for  1876, 
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Cnxss  AMD  Towxa. 

Popalation 
mated  to 
1876. 

Death-rate 
1,000. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Population 
mated  to 
1870. 

Death-rate 
1,000. 

Boston, 

846.000 

23.84 

Holyoko,     . 

16,260 

25.22 

Worcester, . 

62,000 

21.61 

Newburyport,     . 
Pittsfield,    . 

18,500 

21.85 

Lowell, 

60,000 

22.92 

12,267 

21,92 

Cambridge, 

60,000 

19.82 

Fitchburg,  . 

12,000 

21.50 

Fall  River, . 

46.000 

24.13 

Brockton,   . 

11,000 

17.00 

Lawrence,  . 

85,000 

24.14 

*  Northampton,    . 

10,785 

16.87 

Lynn, . 

83,000 

21.72 

Maiden, 

10,543 

18.78 

Springfield, 

80,000 

21.05 

Chicopee,   . 

10,361 

21.52 

Salem, 

26,700 

23.26 

Milford,      . 

9,800 

18.67 

New  Bedford,     . 

26,000 

22.92 

Waltham,   , 

9,800 

18.87 

Somerville,. 

22.000 

20.18 

Woburn,     , 

9,650 

19.17 

Chelsea, 

20,692 

20.39 

Quincjr, 

9,500 

16.96 

Taunton,    . 

20,600 

20.39 

Weymouth, 

9,500 

15.68 

Gloucester,* 

17,000 

25.35 

Attleborough,     . 

9,250 

15.35 

Newton, 

16,600 

17.03 

Westfield,  . 

8,700 

15.40 

*  This  death-rate  does  not  inclade  212  lost  at  sea  from  that  port. 
63 
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Eatimated  Populatimia  and  i)ea(fi-i?a(e«— Concluded. 
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Marlborough,     . 

8,500 

14.00 

MoDSon,     . 

9,800 

loja 

Peabody,     - 

8.900 

17.68 

W.  Springfield,  . 

8.700 

18J8 

Nalick,        . 

8,000 

15.50 

Wtlliarastowu,    . 

3,683 

23J*9 

7,600 

21.18 

Everett, 

8,604 

23.SI 

Brookline,  . 

7,500 

17.73 

Greenfield, .        . 

3.660 

16.55 

Beverly, 

7,600 

17.20 

Abinrton,  . 

3.514 

I4.M 

Clinton.      . 

7,000 

21.57 

Hudson.      . 

3,500 

12.87 

Med  ford,     .        . 

6,717 

18.16 

South  Hadley,    . 

3,500 

1&.43 

Plymouth,  . 

6,350 

29.60 

DartiDoulli, 

3,434 

18.05 

Dan  vera,     . 

0,000 
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